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Introduction 

o  '  *  ;  ■  .  :  '  .  •  .  •  '  1 

In  1956  the  outstanding  cultural  event  in  our  country 
was  the  opening  of  the  boarding  schools,.  Founded  by.  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  _ 
Soviet  Union,  these  organisations  are  called  upon  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  education  and  upbringing  of  the  young 
and  to  help  the  working  out  of  a  new  system  of  child-rearing 
that  would  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  the  educational 
and  character  ^building  work  of  the  schools  during  "  the  period 
of  construction  of'  Communist  Society,,  / 

'  In  40  years,  our  country  has  made  great  economic  and 
cultural  forward  strides©  In  the  USSR,  not  only  are  the 
citizens  legally  entitled  to  an  education  but  they  actually 
avail  themselves  of  this  right  by  attending  various  kinds 
of  schools,,  There  are  broad  opportunities  for  our  boys  and 
girls  to  obtain  a  secondary  and  higher  education  generously 
financed  by  the  state.  : 

Soviet  youth,  brought  up  in  the  spirit  of. Communist  . 
morality, ' gives  evidence  of  high  labor  productivity  at _ 
factories,  plants  and  kolkhoz  and  sovkhoz  fields,  on  virgin 
and  fallow  lands  and  in  erecting  new  cities,  hydro-electric 
stations  and  industrial  enterprises©  Our  youth  is  noted  for 
its  vigor  ana  vitality.  It  is  convinced  that  a.  Communist 
society  is  man’s  highest  ideal  and  willingly  gives  its  en¬ 
tire  strength  and  knowledge  to  the  service  of  this  ideal© 

The  successes  of  the  Soviet  schools  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  are  universally  known,  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
exhibit  some  serious  shortcomings  which  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  20th  Party  Congress, 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  work- of  the  school  is 
the  insufficient  relatedness  of  school  to  life,  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  preparation  of  the  graduates  for  practical  activity. 
The  students  do  not  yet  receive  the  proper  theoretical  and 
practical  training,  they  are  not  sufficiently  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  "most  important  branches  of  modem  industry  and 
agriculture.  The  relationship  of  studies  to  productive  la¬ 
bor  and  the  fostering  of  a  desire  to  work  in  factories, 
plants  and  in  agriculture,  is  poorly  implemented© 

What  has  caused  this  gulf  between  school  and  life? 
During  the  last  25  years,  the  Soviet  secondary  schools  have 
endeavored  to  prepare  young  people  for  entrance  into  tech¬ 
nical  schools  and  vuzes  ^higher  educational  institutions/ , 
Thev  seriously  endeavored  to  combat  the  basic  defect  noted 
by  the • Central  Committee  of  the  Party  on  5  September  1331? 
namely,  the  fact  that  the  school  did  not  give  the  students 
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a  sufficient  amount  of  general  knowledge,  failing  to  prepare 
literate  persons,  well-grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  know- 
ledge,  for  entrance  into  technical  and  higher  schools, 

Soviet  education  attained  notable  successes  oh  the 
road  to  systematized  and  solid  knowledge.  Professions,—  , . 
secondary,  and  higher  schools  received  better  educated,  ^n~ 
telle ctually  developed  young  people  who  ultimately  joined  : 
the  ranks  of  Soviet  intelligentsia  and  made  a  fine  contnbu- 
tion  to  the  development  of  the  socialist  national  economy* 

But  as  oUr  country  grew  economically  and  culturally, 
the  school  faced  new  tasks  in  the  light  of  which  a  certain 
degree  of  separation  of  our  schools  from  life  became  evident c 
During  the  postwar  years,  industry  and  agriculture  obtained 
many  new  technical  improvements  whose  development  as  part  - 
of  the  national  economy  is  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of 
technical  progress,  and  rising  lab  or  productivity,  _The  , 
people’s  economy  today  has  an  especial  need  of  people  able _ 
to  master  the  newest  technology  in  the  shortest  possible  ^ime 
and  to  promote  its  further  progress 0  The  country  heeds  edu¬ 
cated  men  with  trained  minds'  and  able  hands,  i,  e,,  men  iac” 
miliar  with  the  principles  of  science  and,  poly technically 
prepared  to  enter  a  profession  that  would,  enable  them  to 
work  rroductively  in' seme  field  of  labor. 

At  this  stage,  one-sided  intellectual  education  no 
longer  meets  the  needs  of  our  society*  :The  schools  of  ge¬ 
neral  education  are  facing  new  problems*  These  problems 
stem  from  the  decrees  of  the  20th  Paruy  Congress  and  gp.  /e 
rise  to  the  following  aims:  to  liquidate  the  separation  of 
education  from  practical  activity,*  to  continue  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  polytechnical  education  in  the  schools  of  general 
education  and  the  systematic  participation  of  school  chil» 
dren  in  the  work  of  factories,  in  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes, 
at  experimental  stations  and  in  workshops!  to  establish ^clo^e 
ties  between  schools’ and  Socially  useful  laoor,  to  install, 
into  children  a  Communist  attitude  toward  labor  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  raising  the  standards  of  the  entire  educational  and 
character-building  work  of  the  schools*  ,  - 

The  Ministry  of  Education  RSPSR,  jointly  with  xhe^ 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences.,  Have  worked  out  and  are 
exne rimentally  implementing  a  new  stud;/  plan  and  program0 
A  special  sub  ject  called  "The  Bases  of  Production .  has  been 
introduced  into  school  curricula*  The  amount  of  time  spent 
in  school  workshops  and  in  production  practice  m  industry 
and  agriculture  has  been  increased*.  The  programs  for  a  _ 
number  of  subjects  are  better  coordinated  with  the  needs  of 
polytechnical  education*  laboratory  studies  in  physics,  che¬ 
mistry  and  natural  sciences  have  been  made  more  intensive 


and  woodworking  artel  metal  processing  machinery  and  electrio 
shops  have  been  set  up  everywhere.  "  All  this  goes  to  make, 
up  the  foundation' of  a  good  general  education  and  to  prepare 
students  for  practical  activity*  . 

i  A  great  deal  of  work  will  have  to  be  done  in  radically 

improving  the  work ! of  preparing  young  students  for  life. 
“Preparation  of  ijh®  young  for  life  —  said  H.  S.  Khrushchev 
at  the  13th  Komsomol  Congress  **  for  useful  labor,  the  in- 
stilling  of  a  profound  re spectfOT  the  principles  of  socialist 
Society  into  youhg' people  this  must  become  the  central  task 
of  our  schools. . } ; * i *  The  Soviet  schools  are  called  upon  to 
train  broadly  educated  people,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
basic  science  wh6  at  the  same  time,  would  be  capable  of  sus¬ 
tained  hard  work*  They  must  ihstill  into  young  persons  the 
desire  to  be  of  use  to  society,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  production  of  goods  which  society  needs.  (H.  S.  Khrush¬ 
cheva  To  Brihg  Up  Active  and  Intelligent  Builders  of  Commu¬ 
nist  Society.  Speech  at  the  13th  Komsomol  Congress  on  18 
April  1958,  pub.  in  Molodaya  Gvardiya  /7oung  Guard/  1958, 

p,  11). 

In  the  very  near  future,  measures  to  increase  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  school  children  in  productive  labor,  which 
will  improve  the  upbringing  of  the  young,  will  be  implement¬ 
ed.  ,  : 

The  Soviet  school  will  also  have  to  resolve  many 
other  problems,  for  example,  easing  the  too  heavy  load  of 
study  material  and  occe ssive  homework,  radically  improving 
the  quality  of  the  ICssons,  organizing  subject  matter  more 
systematically  et  al.  ;  :  .... 

The  youth  of  our  country  has  high  moral  qualities. 

The  Tarty  and  the  Komsomol,  the  school  and  the  family,  have 
already  done  a'  great  deal  in  the  Cause  of  Communist  educa¬ 
tion,  However,  serious  shortcomings  are  still  discernible 
in  our  educational  practices.  In  a  number  of  schools,  cha¬ 
racter-building  is  considered  to  be  the  most  important  part 
of  the  lesson,  but  it  is  not  carried  far  enough;  the  study 
material  is  poorly  used  in  molding  the  moral  views  and  con¬ 
victions  of  children.  Extracurricular  activities  and  the 
work  of  school  komSomol  and  pioneer  organizations  are  still 
hampered  by  officialdom  and  formalism.  In  trying  to  give 
the  children  a  moral  foundation  we  rely  more  on  words 'than 
on  deeds,  we  make  little  use  of  socially  useful  labor.  The 
educational  work  of  the  *  school,  and  the  family  is  often  unre¬ 
lated  and  uncoordinated.  '  ’  . 

,  In  his  report  at  the  20th  Party  Congress,  S.  Khru¬ 
shchev  justly  noted:  “As  a  resblt  of  the  war  many  widows 
bear  -tie  brunt’  of  child  rearing.  Moreover,  there  are  not  a 
few  families  in  which  both  parents  work  in  factories  and 


offices  a  They  are  able  'fed  abb  end  bo  the  meaning  ox  their  ^ 
children  only  in  snatches,  In  bhis  state  of  afxairs,  many 
children  are  lef b  in  bhe  care  of  some  relative  or  neighbor, 
and  of  ben  are  entirely  unsupervised*.  A  considerable  numoer 
of  children  are  left 'entirely  on'bheir  own,  often  with  oad 
consequences*  (N,  Sc  Khrushchev,  Report  to. the  Central^ 
Commibbee  of  bhe  Communisb  Parby  of' bhe  Soviet ;  Union,  <x.  ohe 
20th  Parby  Congress,  GospolitiMat.,  1956,  p,  95 ) .  ■ 

Indeed,  we 'must  nob  shut  our  eyes  bp' bhe  presence  in 
bhe  midsb  of  good,  hardworking  young  people,  of  persons  who 
give  lip  service  bo  bhe  norms  of  Communisb  moral lby  bub 
easily  violate  them  in  acbual  fact*  This  is  most  ofben  brue 
of  boys  and  girls  who  were  deprived  of  bhe  hormal  influences 
of  family  life  when  bhey  were  children*  It  is  necessary  bo 
raise  bhe  characbe rebuilding  standards  at, bhe  School,  bhe 
Komsomol  and  bhe  pioneer  organisations  still  higier,/ bo 
strive  for  a  sbabe  of  affairs  in  which  every  young  man  wou^d 
be  educated,  well-mannered  and  able  bo  do  Sovieb  socle by  bhe 

maximum  good  by  his  labor* 

In  our  country,  -public'  educabi on  has  been  ’given  a 
wide  scope o  "All  bhe  children,  .starting  with  age  seven,  a 
bend  schools*  Mosb  of  bhe  children  of  preschool  age  aboend 
kinder  garb  e  ns  and  nur  series  0  The  country  is  uns  uinting  _  xn. 
'spending  money  on  bhe  continued  development  of  institutions 
of  public 'eduoabiono  Bub  schools,  kindergartens  and -nurser¬ 
ies ’alone:,  cannot  take  oare  of  all  the  problems  we  are  ±ao- 

inS'  it  is  necessary  to  .intensify  .and  improve  the  re  la-  ; 
bions  of  these  institutions  with  the  family,  bo  render  assis¬ 
tance  to  parents  in  rearing  bhe ir  children,  mindful  of  bne 
fact  that  the'  school  and  the  family  remain  the  most  imp 01  ban. 
strongholds  of  socialist  education  and  that  the  stronger  the 
friendship' and  bhe  mutual  understanding  of  the  school  and 
bhe  family,  the  greater  the  benefits  bo  our  children,  ■ 

The  construction  of  boarding  schools  is  an  imp or tan. 
bask  which  will  be  fulfilled  with  the  help  of  the  Soviet 

PUbli%oaraing  schools  ;  are  call  ed  upon  Jo  work  out  4;  system 
of  education  and  indoctrination  that,  would  fully  sabisiy  the 
aims  of  a  Communist  society,  by  educating  men  to  then  fulx- 
est  capacity  and  making  them  able  and  willing  bo  worx*  •  . 

lb  is  necessary  bo  organize  in  boardxng  schools  the 
mosb  favorable  conditions  for  the  thorough  general^  and  poly- 
"  technical  education  of  the  students,  for  the  mculca oion  of 
high  moral  qualities,  the  fostering  of  a  good  physical  and 
esthetic  development  and  bhe  preparation. of  children  for 
practical  activity  in  various  branches  of  the  national 


economy.  To  enable  the  boarding  schools  to  resolve  these 

problems  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  S^tudies  to"pr6- 
tently  the  Leninist  requirement  to  relate  studies  to  pro 
ductive  labor  by  students,  i.  e.,  to  relate  school  ta  life. 
Thus  far , ' initial  experience  is  being  accumulated  in 
boarding  schools.  -  But  these  shoots  of ...  the  ^new^  already 
■  t if v  to  the  fact  that  our  State  has  correctly  aetermined  the 
next  state  in  public  education  and  that  the  boarding  schools 
will  actually  help  form  hi^sly: developed, and  educated  build¬ 
ers  of  the  Communist  society*  "  f.'  ?  f  ovnoripr,pp 

It  is  necessary  to  make  creative  use 
we  haVe  thus  far  accumulated,  to  draw  correct  conclusions 
Som  it  and  Vo  evaluate  the  .various  forms  :of , work  in  hoard¬ 
ing  schools  from  the -point  of  view  of  Communist  educa uion. 


HistorV  bears  witness'"  that  every  hinborio. epoch  de¬ 
veloped  its  own  system  of :  upbringing  that  satisfied  th„  r  _ 

te  rests  of  the  ruling  classes  o '  -r'  :  ;  ,  77  q 

’’Were  We  to  glance  at  the  recent  past,  -  noted  1  S, 
Khrushchev,  —  we  would  see  that  apart  from  the  general 
schools,  the  ruling  classes  had  their  own  system  for  rear- 
ins  the  young  which  conformed  to  the  existing  social  or  der 
aSd  the  Spirit  of  the' times.  The  state  established  special 
chiton's  iSVtutions  in  *1*  the  younger  generation  was 
trained  in  conformity  with  the  inteiestsof  the  onrnng  gi a- 
4S J:'  mhP  SR  •  were  the  Page  skiya  Korpusa  /  Page  Corps/,  me 
"  Cadet  Oor^s,  - j th  e  insti^^  e's :'fPr~noDleyypung  ia  die  s  and  ^  ^ 
o^-h ers  In* these  closed  educational  institutions  the  oh_l~ 

dren  received  an  'aristocratic  education.  .(^S.  ltoushcnevs , 

Report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Par  -y  oi 
"the  Soviet  Union  at  the  20th  Party  Congress.  Gospoiitizdct, 

P Starting  with  the  18th  century,  an  aristocrat ic^sys- 
tern  of  education  for  the  nobility  took  shape  Prerevolu- 
.  t ionary  Russia,,  (military/cademies,  ^^^^dciaVrS 

;:b;darding  schools,  institutes  and  other  closed  schools  lor 

uxie  -the  aristocracy  exist  in  most  parts  of 

the  world.  They  include  boarding  schools,  military  s oho os 
■?  Icr  'Sf  nhbiltty  a«  puKLlc  and  »new"  |oh=ole»  ^  whi^ho 
children  of  the  privileged  segment  of  the  ruling  class  are 

:  r9*e4  l?is“^  task  to' discuss  the  history  of  hotod- 
ing  schools  for  the  mobility.  ■  However,  we  snail  note  thao 
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the  first  attempts  to  establish  such  educational  institutions 
in  Russia  were  made  as  early  as  the  beginning  01 ^the  1  t 
century,  when  at,  the  orders  of  Peter  I,  a  Naval  Academy  was 
opened  in  Petersburg  where  the  sons  of  the  nobility _  received 
a?  compulsory  general  education  "that  included  sub  jeers  ^re¬ 
quired  for  service  in  the  navy*  The  first  Russian  cao.et 
corps  appeared  in  Petersburg  in  1731  and  became  popular  with 
the  nobility,,  Since  then*  most  of  the  sons  of  noblemen 
were  reared  in  cadet  corps  whose  number  grew  every  decade, 
reaching  29,  in  1917,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  ten  thous- 

*  The  cadet  corps  had  a  leading  place  in  the  system  of 
Russian  aristocratic  education*  The  nobles  preferred  o 
raise  end  educate  their  sons  there  and  were  reluctant  to 
place  them  in  any  other  schools*  To  be  an  army  officer  was 
the  privilege  of  a  noble,  hence'-the  cadet  corps  p  p  -t  ^ 
voung  men  for  military  service  m  addition  to  giyin0  bilem  a 
ge  ne  ral6 educati on0  3&>m.l863,  the  cadet  corps 'became  pro- 
paratory  schools  for  military  training  schools*  their 

The  cadet  corps  were  boarding  schools*  They ^ had _ohei 

ovai  buildings  and  a  large  staff*  They  had  ^^J^tentl^ved 
classrooms,  study  halls  an d^ laboratories*  The  students  1,-ved 
at  the  school  and  wefe  completely  supported by  .  state..  _ 

They  were  given  food,  uniforms,  ana  everything  necessary  for 
their  intellectual  and  physical  development  as  well  as 
mi 1 i tar v  training,  games  and  amusements* 

military  ^  ^  upbringing  should 

be  alien  to  the  aims  of  the  Soviet  schools.  Our 
has  diametrically  opposite  goals,  related  g®? 

development  of 'man,  the  rearing  of  active  buiidera  of  Com 
munist  society,  utterly  devoted  to  the  Soviet  fatherland* 

But  even  V.  I.  Lnin  pointed  to  the  need  to  use  every- 
thing  in  the  experience  of  the  old  schools  that  might  e 
beneficial  for  the  Soviet  schools.  The  experience  of  exolu- 
sive  boarding  schools  of  different  countries  offers  many 
valuable  hints  on  the  organization  of  the  day  s  schedule,  oi. 
mental  and  physical  education,  a&S.  also  on  some  methods  of 
teaching  and  character-building* ' As  N*_K.  Krupskaya  has^ 
justly  noted  that  these  schools ”0 *3 are  in^  many  ways  wisely 
organized  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view,  but  m  ^ekr 
aims  and  spirit,  they  are  schools  that  satisfy  the  special, 
needs  of  certain  classes  of  liie  bourgeoisie*  The  worker 
democraoy  will  make  use  of  their  pedagogical  experience  but 
it  will  organize  its  own  sohdols  differently* (N.^K* 
Krupskaya,  Works  on  Pedagogy,  Vol.  1,  pub*,  APN  RSrSR,  h* , 

1957 5  PEveJ8iince  the  Soviet  state  was  organized,  the  Party 


and  the  government  have  constantly  worked  on  problems  of 
public  education, .  health  and  child  life .  '  ; .  .  _ 

After  October,  it* was  decided  to  establish  a  social¬ 
ist,  united  labor  schCol,'/- This  type  pf  school  was  without 
precedent  in  history,,  It  had  to  be  organized  not  only  by 
using  © venjrbhliiiig  wsis  b6s*b  in  “the  old  schools  birfe  by 

finding  new  paths0  'I'l;  '  y  .1;  yi /  ’ ;  1.,  1",  1^1.  • 

Those  were  difficult  years.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
children  hungry,  ragged  and  coid  overran  the 'cities,  the  , 
railroad  stations, : the  trains  and  steamships,  in  search  of_ 
food  and  shelter,  .The;  children’s  homes,  colonies  and  receiv¬ 
ing  stations  were  over cr owde d  and  it  seemed  that  there  would 
never  be  an  end  to  the  havoc  ,  wrought  among  the  young  by  an 
era  that  bad  been  ushered  in  by  ah  imperialist  war,  destruc¬ 
tion,  intervention  and  the  inroads  of  the  White  .Army, 

.But-  the  Parti  did  not  merely  save  the  power  of 'the 
Soviets,  It  saved  from  death  many  children  who  later,  with 
the  labor  of  their ’hands,  helped  to  build  the  first  socialist 
state  in' the  world,'  ;  ...  yt ...1 'V;:'y  IV 

The  Extraordinary  Commission  for  Combatting  Children  s 
Be zprizorndsi  * '  ^Fiomele ssne s s/  was  or ganized  on  the  initiative 
of"T“  1,"  li’enin,  and  headed  by  BZerzhinskiyiy  Jointly 

with  the  organs  of  Narkompross  people’s Commissariat  of 
Education  it  organized' a  broad  network1  of  institutions  for 
children  who  had  lost  -their  parents  and  joined  the  army  of 
the  homeless  throughout'  the  country  of  the:  Soviets* 

Erom  3  018,  our  country  organized  experimental-demon¬ 
stration  institutions'  (GPU).  They  played  a  prominent  role  . 
in  the  life  of  the  Soviet  schools  and  had  a  certaih  amount 
of  influence  on  methods  of  teaching  and  upbringing, ;  ; 

The se  :  Institutions  were  first  'opened  on  the  initio, uive 
of  individual  groups  of  pedagogbas  whose  primary  purpose 'it 
was  to  organize  a  new  type  of  school  as  soon  as  possible 0 
later,  the  exper imdntal-de monstrati o a  schools  were’  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  Uarkompross  system  of  schools,  'One  of  the  first 
types  of  labor  schools  -was  the  school,  commune  in  whichthe 
children  and  educators  composed  one  labor  ’commune-,  living 
and  working  together.  The  students  were  orphaned,  partly- 
orphaned  and  homeless  children,  "  . 

In  the  words  of  A,  V„  Iunaoharskiy,  the  commune  >  . 

schools  primarily  resembled  farm  settlements  or  communes  of 
small  producers  based  on  the  ’principle  of  self-service.  In 
those  years,  this  was  inevitable.  At  the  same . time,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  commune  schools  helped  the  Soviet  sohools 
to  resolve  many  problems  .of  Communist  education?.  The  most, 
interesting  element'  in  the  experience  of  these  institutions 
•;.was  labor  education,  the  organization  of  productive  work  by 
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pupils  in  agriculture, ’and  the  training  of  pupils  to  work  in 
industrial  enterprises*  The  commune  schools  also  composed 
and  tested  Study  programs,  devised  more  perfedt'  methods  of. 
instruction,  organized  children’s  collectives,  introduced 
self-government  and  resolved  many  other  problems* 

The  activity  of  other  experimental' and  demonstration 
institutions  included  children’s  villages,  stations  and  co¬ 
lonies,  where  the  first  experiments  of  Soviet  pedagogy  were 
tried  out.  "  ‘ 

The  work  ©xperfende  of  . colony  imeni- Gor’kiy  and  com¬ 
mune  imeni  Dzerzhinskiy  ,  is  of  particular  value  to  Soviet 
education.  Both  institutions  were  organized  by  the  remark¬ 
able  Soviet  pedagogue j  A.  S*  Makarenko, 

In  those  years,  educational  theories  were  at  the  stage 
of  research  into  new  ways  of  teaching  and  raising  children. 
The  old  scholastic  school  was;  the  school  of '  cramming  and . 
drilling.  It' trained  stereotyped  officials.  In  it,  as  V„ 

I*  Lenin  said,  children  got  an  immeasurable  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge,  ninth-tenths  of  which  were  useless  and  one -tenth  dis¬ 
torted.  Education  was  removed  from  life.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  old  school  and  yet 
it  was  unwise  to  reject  whatever  was  good  in  it  and  would  be 
of  help  to  the  organization  of  a  socialist  school* 

Let  us  first  discuss  the  nature  of  the  work  of  some 
experimental  institutions  f ounded  during  the  first  years 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  starting,  with  the  commune  school a 

The  educational  communes  were  most  frequently  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  rural  area  where  at  that  time,  the  problems  of 
procuring  food  for  children  were  most  easily  met.  But  some 
of  them  were  in  cities.  Bor  example,  there  was  an  experi- 
mental-demonstrat  ion  guberniy  province?’  e  ducati  onal  commune 
imeni  III  International  in  Voronezh.  There  was  a  school 
village  in  Vyatka  and  an  experimental-demonstration  school 
commune  imeni  V.  I.  Leniihin  Kostroma,  an  experimental  edu¬ 
cational  commune  imeni  «S,  Koval veSkly  in  Tsiaritsin,  and  a^ 
Barkompross  educational  commune  imeni  P«  H. ‘ Lepe shinskiy.  in 
Moscow  etc.  ‘ 

The  urban  educational  communes  had  a  broad  agricul¬ 
tural  program  for  students  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
children  had  to  be  fed,  and  that  the  whole'  country  suffered 
from  food  shortages,  especially  during  the  Civil  bar. ^  But  ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  labor  of  children  attending  pity 
schools 'was  more  widely  used  in  industrial  production.  Bor 
example,  the  Moscow  educational  commune  imeni  Lepe shinskiy 
was  related  to  the  Moscow  River  textile-finishing  faotory 
whi oh 'reprocesses  woolen  and  Semi -woolen  fabrics.  Here,  stu¬ 
dents,  14  yrs  of  age  and  over,1  with  the  physician's  permissic. 


were  sent  to  shops  in . conformance : with  their  expressed 'pre- 
fere  nee,  to  work  four  ‘time  s  a  week,  for  two  hours  ddily ,  from 
the  middle  of  October  until  the  beginning  of  Aprils 

i'  The  entire  cycle  ;of  work  was  broken  up  into  three  PP- 
periods'*  y  t'-Tu  -Pv  '.Pp^r '.'P-P.'  'P'"'  ;>• 

•  •  The  first  period,:- 'from  October  to  January,  gave  .the 

students  an  opportunity  to  study  the  machine  and  to  learn  l 
to  run  it  without  help.  (During  the  'last  week  of  this  period, 
•every  pupil  kept  an  account  of  his  output  and  compared  it 
with  the  output  of  adult  workers*  Calculations  showed,  that 
the  pupils  did  about  70  to  90  percent  of  the  work  of  the 
adults.  During  the  second  period,  Idle  students'  worked  ^in¬ 
dependently  at  thoir  machines.  They  also  made  systematic 
observations,  sketched,  took  notes  etc. ,racoording  to  a  ■  ; 
definite  plan  of  theoretical  assignments  on  production  to¬ 
pics,,  In  the  third  period,  work  at  the  machine  stopped. 

Most  of  the  attention  was  concentrated  on  collating  mater¬ 
ial  on  production  assignments  at  the  factory  office  and  on  * 
studying  the  activities  of  the  -  factory  committee,  club,  EZU, 
kindergarten,  nursery*  etc,  '  All  this 'ended  with  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  a  conference*  >:  f(R,  M,-  Mi&baJJsoh,  Erom  the  Experience 
of  Vocational  Training  in  Schools,  Narkompross  Commune  imehi 
P,  114  lepeshinskiy  Sovetskaya  Pedagogika  ^Soviet  Pedagogy/, 
1958,  STo,  9)v  o  i.  ini;-  io- .-.o.v  :  -it; 

The  work  of  the  school  children  in  the  factory  was 
partly  coordinated  with' classroom  studies  in  such  subjects 
as  physics j  mathematics,  .chemistry,  and  biology*.  Produc¬ 
tion  topics 'made  it  possible  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  o 
production  process, 'the  construction  of  machines,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  labor,  and  the  propertie  s  cf  the  material  pro¬ 
cessed,  'All  this  whs  directly  related  to  polyteehnical 
education.  rt.i-x!  -IP  Aw -«i 

In  addition  to  this,  the  children  worked  in  the  sew¬ 
ing,  bookbinding,  cafpentry,  -and  locksmith  shops  where  they 
made  useful  articles*  • '  p//' A;  '  u-" 

-  •)  Vocational  training  in  the  Commune  school  imeni 
Lepeshinskiy  gave  children  a  good  •practical,  foundation  and 
is  worth  imitating  in  our  day*  :'  P"  1  ■  .r  i  '  PP  o  ; 

The  participation  of  children  in- industrial  produc¬ 
tion  carried  out  according' tO' a  definite  system  and  connec¬ 
ted'  with'  work ; in  workshops,  gave  the  students  an  opportunity 
I'to  acquire  useful  knowledge  and  habits,  as  it  .related  phy- 
sioal  labor  to  mental  development.  ;  /  v  ...P  -  : 'P>  u-  • 

p.  p  -  unfortunately,  not  all  city  Commune:  schools  were 
directly  related  to  production.  Most  frequently  the  chil¬ 
dren  attended  classes  and -lived  in  the  city  only  in  the 
.winter,  the  rest  of  the  time  -they  lived  in  the  country  where 

they  worked  on  the  farms/- PP.::,r;^pvr  j  p... 
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The  Voronezh  Guberniya  Fine-Year  Scho ol~ Commune ,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1920  to  enable  the  more  gifted  children  from 
children's  homes  to  continue  with  their  education,  had  a 
house'  ten  kilometers  out  of  Voronezh  with  a  plot  of  .land  ;.*‘v 
on  which  animal  husbandry  and  farming  were  gradually  organ¬ 
ized,  ■  . ''  r  /v-: 

All  the  work  on  the  plot  was  organized  by  a  student 
Self •‘•goVefnment  which  set  up  the  following  committees;  gar¬ 
den,  tool,  economic,  cultural-educational,  sanitation  and  bv 
study*  Every  committee  consisted  of  three  students  and  a 
child-supervisor  /vospitatelj^  or  teacher*’  The  dally  tasks 
were  assigned  by  the  committees  from  a  plan  which  was’ drawn 
up  by  the  collective  for  a  period  of  one  or  two ’weeks,, 

The  children  arose  at  eight  o'clock  A.  M,  Classed  were 
held  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Work' in  the  garden  was  fee  gun  at'  six  P,  M»  and  ended  at  nine 
P,  M.  .  .  ....  t  -J.a  ■■;.;)■ --I.  .. 

Educational  Work  lasted  all  summer,  f  .The  students 
made  nature  studies,  carried  out  experiments,  studied  live 
objects.  By  collecting  and  processing  the  material  the 
school 'was  able  to  establish  a  regional  and  natural  history 
museum,  •  ■■■" 

life  in  the  school  commune  had  a  fine  effect  on  the 
children.  It  accustomed  the  children  to  living  in  and  Tor 
a  collective,  let'  them  see  the  effort  that  went  into  raising 
every  apple,  every  head  of  cabbage,  what  intensive 'work  was 
necessary  for  the  f aimer  toiling  under  the  hot  sun,  to  com¬ 
bat  pests  etc. ,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  apply  the oreti- 
•  cal  study  materi als  to  Aiviftg'  ob j ects,  to  le arn  ab out  1  if e 
and  work  in  the ' countryside ,  -(Archives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  RSFSR,  Glavsotsvos  Fund,  OPU  Department,  for 
1923-1925).  b  ■■  :\i  : 

The  commune- consisted  of  about  100  boys  and  girls, 
mostly  children  of  the  city  proletariats  Many  /of  them  were 
in  a  very  rundown  condition  and  their  health  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  giving  them  work  assignments.  However,  constant 
exposure  to  fresh  air,  physical  labor  commensurate  with 
strength  and  an  improved  diet  restored  their  health  and  the 
energy  and  gayety  normal  to  children* 

The  pedagogical  council  which  consisted  mainly  of 
teachers,  child- supervisors  and  vocational  instructors  tried 
to  organize  the  day  to  include  study,  work,  in  the  vegetable 
garden  in  the  summer  and  in  workshops  in  winter,  and  rest. 

The  children  *  s  collective  was  given  every  opportunity  to 
develop  initiative.  Student -self-government  attended  to  ' 
many  problems,  such  as  the  organization  of  work  b#-  students, 
appointment  of  monitors,  organization  of  festivals, behavior 
problems  and  the  like, 

!• 
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The  physical  living  conditions  at-, the  school  communes 
during  the  early  years  were  very  difficult,  ;The  faculty' 
members  and  the  childreij  had  to  do  everything  themselves, 
t  r:-uri...  :The  rural  school- ^communes  stressed  student  participa¬ 
tion  in  farm  work, ;  . In-  a  number  of  the  schools,  work  in  vo¬ 
cational  production  workshops  was  also  organized,  ,  :  •  ; 

For  example ,  the  vHarkomporss  RSPSR  Khot  *kovc  school 
commune  Ho,  II,  opened  in  1919  at  a  distance  of  four  kilo¬ 
meters  from  Moscow,  at.  station  Khot »koyo' of  Moskovskaya  Ob¬ 
last*  in-  a  manor  house  vyith  outbuildings  j  several  small, 
cottages',  a  modest  greenhouse*  about  five  desyatinas  of  •  " 
...plowlandj  and  a  good  vegetable  garden  equipped  .voTHi  hotbeds. 
This  material  base  determined  its  entire  trend  of  work  as  a 
rural  school  ( Information  about  the  Khot *kqvo  school ' commune 
was  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  *  of  ;  Education 
RSPSR,  Glatsotsvos  Eund,  OPU  Department,  op,  3,  sv,  3  for 

1923-1925),  evnr.,.  ,  a  oh  or-  J  ,:V  v  - 

■.  In  a  short  period  of  time  -the  school, was  able  to  con¬ 
vert  the  old  manor  stable  s.  and ,  carriage  houses  to  workshops 
and  equip  their  own  electric  power'  station jh.-t hat  supplied 
electricity  to. the  school  buildings  and  the  manor  house, 
as  well  as  the  village  house  s'  and  a [ small  neighb oring ; plant  0 
.  During  the  same  period ,  the  rfield  was  divided  into 
demonstration  plots' (the  six-field  system  with  fodder  grass 
cultivati on ) ,  an  experimental  vegetable  -  garden  was  planted , 
and  greenhouses  and  hotbeds  put  into  working  order,  -  The 
students  built  a.,  stage  with:  scaffolding  and  special  electric 
wiring,  •  r  r  "r/rf-'  'I--:.' 

•;  :  -  Soon,  -the  school  became  the  .cultural  center  of  the 
district* It i  supplied  the.  population  with  improved  garden 
crops  :  '  young  cabbage  ‘plants  .and .  cabbage  seeds,  tomatoes, 
turnips,  pumpkins  etc.  The '^blacksmith  shop  parried  out 
peasants*  orders  in  making  and  repairing  agricultural  tools* 
There  were  exhibit  ions  and  lectures  on  agriculture.  The 
school  also : arranged  festivals  and  gaVe  plays  which  were 
well  attended  by:  the  local  population,  :yAll'  these  activities 
earned  the  sympathy  of -confidence  of  the  peasants  who  made 
free  deliveries  of  firewood  to  the  school  and  helped  it  with 
summer  farming,-  -y. ;  me  om bnc  r  y  r 

r  The  Khot  *kovo '  school-  commune  also  worked  out- the  me¬ 
thods  of  conducting  a  second-class  agricultural  school  .that 
would : give  the  countryside  intelligent  workers  and  enlight¬ 
ened  citizens,  -  •  '  n  rj-  r l ru?:.  :: :>  hv- 

In  this 'school,  studies' were  organized  in  a  rather  , 
individual  way,  The  y^ar  was  divided  into  trimesters:.  win¬ 
ter,  spring  and  autumn,:  A  month 'and  a  half  long  vacation 
occurred  between:  spring  and  fall,  coinciding  with  the  impor- 
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tant  haying  period  in  which  the  children  took  active  part." 
by  helping  their  parents.  ;  ;  ' 

The  winter  trimester  lasted  from  1  October  to  1  April, 
During  this  period  nindo6r  studies n ‘ predominate d  ‘  —  in 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  clubsc  In  the  spring  and  fall, 
the  'school  moved  outdoors  for  work  in  the ‘field  and  garden, ' 
There  were  excursions  for  the  purpose  cf  studying  •  the  f  1  ora , 
fauna  and  geography  of  the  region.  Work  in  the  area  of  geo¬ 
logy,*  b  otany ,  zoology,  and  studies  of  land  cultivation  and 
animal  husbandry  were  intensifie d  during  the  spring ■ and  fall 
trimesters,  leaving  less  time  for. the  humanities  which  never¬ 
theless,  took  an  important  place  in  the  schools  curriculum. 
At  carpenter,  locksmith  and  blacksmith1  shops  the  pu¬ 
pils  acquired  knowledge  necessary  for  an  enlightened  agri* 
cultural  worker.  Here ,  they  made  simple"  but  essential  _ arti¬ 
cle  s,  such  as  tables,  benches,  frames  and  parts  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  and  also  instruments  used  in  the  study  of 
phySics,  and  metal  housewares,  such  as  pails,  basins,  locks 
etc.  Several  youths  to  ok  turns  at  working  in  the  machine 
section  of  the  electric  power  station  and  learned  electrical 
wiringo  The  younger  children1  devoted  a  great  deal' of  time 
to  drawing,  modeling  in  clay,  and  to  work  with  cardboard 
and  paper*  /  ’.'-V'  ••  ':i  :  :  . '' 

It  is  noteworthy 'that  problems  of  discipline  'in  this 
school  .commune  we^e  negligible,'  Community  life  and  work, 
after  two  or  threi: years,  made  every  pupil  feel  like  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  enterprise,  responsible  for  its  material 
and  spiritual  values.  Hence,  student  self-government  waS 
in  charge  of  a  :  considerable *  part  of  the  school1 s  economy. 
Student'  economic  committees,1  working  without  adult  inter-'' 
f erence ,  decided  on  work  dssignme nts  and  even  kept  the  ra¬ 
ther  complicated  accounts,  1  :  ‘  ' 

*  Student  organizations  were  also  in  charge  cf  the  1 
club,  the  library,  Vt he  brganizatioh  of  games,  amusements  and 
festivals  by  acting  through  the 'specially  elected  committees 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers’1  councils 

Daily,  the  club  organized  artistic  recitals  which 
were  very  animated  and  interesting  and  gave  children  an'  ■ 
opportunity  for  creative  expression.  At  these  evenings, 
children  acted  in  improvised  plays,  recited  poetry  and  dit¬ 
ties  and  acted  out  charades, J ' The  recitals  were  well  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  school’s  own  pupils,  pupils  from  neighboring 
schools  and  peasants,  .  ' : 

Extensive j  interesting  and  Useful  work,  was  also  done 
by  other  experimental  demonstration  institutions  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  on  the  spot,  especially  by  the  First  Experimental 
Harkompross  Station  which  was  directed  for  many  years  by  the 


well-known  pedagogues  S?  T,  Shatskiy,  by  the  Third  GagariA- 
skiy  Experimental  Station  for  public  education  imeni  N,  *  V,  * 
Chekhov,  the  BiostatiOn  of  Youthful  Naturalists  imeni  K,  A, 

Timiryazev  and  "others,"  '  5 '  “  t  ‘'  ’•  ""  .  :  .  -'ri' 

We  have  already:  noted  that  in  school  communes  and  "* 
children ’s  villages,  self-government  was  widely  practice dc 
The  ide’a  that  school  self-government  teaches  every  child  to 
appraise  his  forces  and  possibilities,  to  consider  the  im¬ 
portance  and  re  suit  s  of , work ,  to  come  closer  to  life, 'was 
stressed  in  the  educational  literature  of  that  period,  in 
the  text's  of  the  1923  State  learned  Council  On  Self-govern¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  and  In  the  articles  of  N.  K,  Krupskaya,, 

To  organize  self-government7 is' to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  a 
solid  children’s  collective*  able  to  live 'and  Work  ration¬ 
ally.  .  .T'"  :- 

.  All  -this  is  true,  but  we  should  not  exaggerate  the 
role  of  student  organization  in. the  school  and  certainly  nbt 
allow  it  fake  the  place  of  pioheer  of  komsol  organizations. 
Whoever  tries  to  advocate  this  in  relation  to  the  school 
communes  should  be  reminded  that  far  from  all 7 boarding  schools 
had  student  organizations  and  that  most  often,  Self-govern¬ 
ment  had  broad. rights  and  obligatbns  only  where vet  komsomol 
arid  pioneer  organizations  were  still  non-existent* 

,  .  .  lor  should  we  be  oarried  away  by  the  complicated  forms 

of  student  organization  in  the  boarding  schools#  In  experi¬ 
mental  Schools  .it  was  Common  to  find  a  clumsy  and,  artifici¬ 
ally  contrived  scheme  of  self-government.  Very  often,  the 
children  themselves' had  a  poor  grasp  of  Such  a  complicated 
system  of  Self-government  which  made  An  operationally  flex¬ 
ible  re  solution  .of .  problems  difficult,  ' 

.  V, i The  best  form  of  organization  prompting  self-reliance , 
collective  relations  and  self-government  Existed  at  colo¬ 
nies  imeni  G6r*kiy  and  imeni  Dzerzhinskiy,  directed  by  A, 

S,  Makarenko,  V--'  /  ,.  '■■:■■■'  v  .1 ,'riri. 

.  1  The  initial  collective s 7 in  the  se  institutions  were 
organized' according  to  .clasSeS,  production,  age,1  duties  per¬ 
formed  etc.  Production' was  the  principal  'basis  at  the  com¬ 
mune  imeni  Bzerzhinskiy  because  it  afforded  the  best  solu¬ 
tions  to  mariy '.problems,  'Makarenko  noted  that  in  the  early  7 
stages,  wheri  there  is  a  Strong  arid  Well-organized  collective, 
it  is.  advisable  to  set  up  small  groups  of  children  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  permitting  as  an  exception,  the  inclusion  of 
tots'  in. the  brigades  of  older  children,  "but  in  this  case 
it  is  .imperative  to  check  most  oarefully  their  individual 
traits :  .take  into  a c count 7  the  influence  S  that  would  be  ex¬ 
erted,  on  the  younger  child,  how  he  Would  be  treated  in  the 
brigade,  who  Would  be  personally  responsible  for  his  life 


and  work  in  the  brigade j  who  would  give  him  specific  care.”' 

(A.  S.  Makarenko,  Works,  Vol.,  V,  pub*,  APP  RSFSR, .  H,',  1951, 
p.  10)*  ■  :  ..  t:  .t't-  ■ 

The  Commune  imehi  Dzerzhinskiy  had  some  brigades  at 
the  beginning  which  included  children  of  vail  bus  ages.  This 
kind  of  organization  was  vefy  educational  because  the  older 
children  guided  the  younger,  helping  them  master  the  tradi^ 
tions,  and  to  acquire  good  life  and  work  habits.  Moreover, 
the  older  children  learned  to  be  attentive  to  others,  to  ^ 
care  for  them  and,  whenever  necessary,  to  demand  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  collective  assignments,  .  .. 

.  The  same  practice  began  to  develop  in  some  boarding 
schools o  It  proved  worthwhile  immediately,  though  the  ini¬ 
tial  collectives  were  often  organized  not  on  the  .production 
basis  but  on  the  basis  of  a  common  dormitory  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  of  one  age  lived  together*  With  an  increase  in  the 
number'd  upper  grades  the  initial  collectives  became  mope 
VQJtrie cl  ‘  ‘  ~  v.. 

*The  constancy  of  the  initial  collective  was  very  im¬ 
portant  because'  frequent  transfers  from  collective  to  col¬ 
lective  hindered  the  organization  of  stable  and  united  bri¬ 
gade  s0  .  "■  :  •  f: '.v  ’  \ }.t  .  -  '' 

In  addition  to  production  brigades,  initial  collectives 
in  the  communes'  were  made  up  of  children  from  the  same  clas¬ 
ses;  temporary  groups  were  Sometimes  set  up  to  carry  out 
some  individual  assignments,  though:  the  basic  rule  of  assign¬ 
ing  a  certain'  type  of  work  to  a  whole  brigade  was  generally 
adhered  to,  li.'.,  ,  ft ’’fl  V'.  V .  •. 

Makarenko  was  deeply  right  when  he  wrote :  “Boarding 
schools  should  never  regard  the  dormitory  as  merely  a  place 
to  sleep.  The  dormitory  must  be  a  complementory  form  of  v  ' 
labor,  economic  and  political  Sdu’chti on.  The  group'  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  dormitory  should  be  bound  together  by  school 
achievements,  production  successes,  and  failures,  produc¬ 
tion  struggles,  daily  production  interests' —  'the  growth  and 
s’ac cesses  of  the  entire  ..collective',”  (Ibid,  p,  12),.  . 

The  experience  of  the  Old  boarding  schools  and  chil¬ 
dren^  homes  and  the  newly  organized  boarding  schobls  fully 
confirms  the  correctness  of  these  Ideas,  Moreover,  our  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  work  in  institutions  of  the  boarding 
school  type  testifies  that  the  initial  collective  organized 
according  to  grades  and  dormitories  had  little  educational 
value,  whereas,'  children  banded'  into  groups  off  gardeners, 
of eta rd  keepers,  carpenters,  seamstresses  etc.,  quickly  com¬ 
bined  into  a  friendly  collective  which  became  invested  with 
social  significance,  ■' ■.  ;•  ■  • 

The  school  collective  in  the  commune  imeni  Dzerzhinskiy 


and  in  the  colony:  imeni  Gor’kiy,  was  unified  by  a  common 
goal  that  governed  all  the' actions  of  the  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  .For  its  sake/ they  set  up  organs'  of  administra¬ 
tions  and  behaved  in  a  disciplined  and  re  sponsible  manner « 

; /  .  Makarenko  said:’ '  ’’Every  action  of  the  individual  pu~ 

.pil,  his  every  success  and'  failure  should :  be  appraised  in 
relati  on  to  the  Common’  cau  se ,  as  the  succe  ss  or  failure  of 
the;  common  cause /I; ;  Such  educational  logic;  must  literally '  per¬ 
meate  every  school  day, '  every;  movement  of  .the  collective.”  ; 

(A,  S.  Makarenko ,  "Works ,  Vol ,  *  Y,.  APjf  RSFSRj’ 1951,  pages 

534-335). 

a  ro  '/v  Students  of  organizations  directed  by  .A,  S,  Makaranko 
were  briefed  thoroughly  on 'their  aims.  They  pooled  "their  ef¬ 
forts  to  attain  these  aims*  ;  Thus  j  the  discipline;  and  sense  * 
of  .responsibility  of  the  . collective'  and  of  every  pupil' grew, 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  the  principle  of 
. self **gov‘e rnment *  : •  .ihereas, .  during  the  initial  peri od, '  com¬ 
manders  of  brigades  Were  appointed,  at  .a  later  period,’  they 
were  elected.  The  brigade  chose  .-its  candidate  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  participation  of  the  komsomol'  bUreaU the  .'pedagogi¬ 
cal  collective’  and  the  council,  of  ccrnmanders.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  his  quaiif ioati  ons  and  '  then  elected'  him  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  collective  for.  a  period  of  -Up  to  six  months. 
Elections  for  a  longer  term  vVere  not  permitted  lest  the 
commander  become  an  official,:.  Moreover,  too  long  a  term  was 
considered  onerous  and . it s  impossible  for  the  maximum  number 
of  students  tb.  have  the  experience  .of  leadership.  ;  ;  . 

The  duties  and  peiogaiived  of  the  commander  were 
..clearly  defined,  .  In  the,  field  of  production,  hi S  main  task 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  production  plan  and  the  related 
problems  of  labor  organization,  ...But  the; commander  Was  hot 
to  replace  the  instructor ,.  or  the  .'shop 'manager,  .;  He  was  to  f 
confer  Mth  them  and  with  their  help,  to  eliminate  all  short¬ 
comings,-  -  In  actual  rlife,  the  commander  jointly  with  .’his  ' 
assistant, the  komsomol  organizer  and  the  athletic  director, 
exacted  adherence  to  the  day*s  schedule,  enforced  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  personal  hygiene  and  of  Sanitary  regulati ons  on 
the  premise s'ahd  supervised  school  studied  and  participation 
in  social  worko  He  worked  for'  comradely  relations  and^  civELizec! 
speech,  and  in  -  combating  the  bad  inclinations  of  individual 
pupils  he  encouraged  and  developed  useful  interests, 

.  ’,-The  highest  organ  of  self-government  was  the  .general 
assembly  of  all  the  pupils,  cohyened  at  least  once  a  month. 
Reports  by  organs  of  self-government  weie  reviewed  at  the' 
general  assembly ,  elections  were  he  Id  and  reports  on  study, 
production,  economic  and  sanitary  problems  Were  heard.  The 
plan  figures  of  the  annual  estimate,  the  do  st 'of  the  pupils* 
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maintenance,  the  monthly  reports  of  commanders  on  classroom 
progress,  the  state  of  discipline j  the'  state  of  production 
and  output,  awards  and  prize's  for  pupils,  and  other  problems 
related  to  the  life  of  the  institution  were  discussed. 

The  authority  of  the  general  assembly  was  given  all- 
out  support  by  the  administration. : If  the  general  assenoly 
made  an  incorrect  decision  it  was  not  annulled  by  the  leaner* 
ship  of  the  commune  but  was  submitted  for  a  new  discussion, 
Makarenko  wrofc  i  11  The .  directors  of  *the  educafioual  ins 
tut  ion  must  always  remember  that  incorrect  and  ml  st  alee  n  de¬ 
cisions  by  thfe  general  assembly  occur  not  because  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  assembly  is  bad  or  inexperienced,  but  merely 
because  the  directors  themselves  have  allowed  very  serious 
mistakes  to  occur  in  their  work,  because  insufficient  caie 
has  been  given  the  pupils  or  because  the  cafe  has  been  ex¬ 
cessive,  causing  overabundance ’ in  some  area,  of  else,  be¬ 
cause  ' individual  staff  members  were  negligent  or  unconscien- 
tious,  finally i  because  the  problem' had  not  been'  sufficient¬ 
ly  well  prepared. ”  , S.  Makarenko,  Works,  Vol. ,  V,  pub . , 

apii  Rsesr,  m.  ,  1851,  p.  23 ).,  •;  v;  .  •  , .. ; _ , :  ..  • 

Not  petty  every  day  matters  but  broad  problems  that 
concern  the  entire  institution  should  be  pla ce d  b ef dr e  the  - 
general  assembly.  Even  while  discussing  a  specific  ques¬ 
tion  the  ultimate ‘aims  of 'the  inStf-tnitibn  should  never  be 

left  out  of  sight. ;  Hence,  the" basic  theme  of meetings 
should  be  progress,  the  flowering  6f  the  institution,  the 
enhancement  of  the  work  of '  character -building,  successful- 
school  work  and  production*  all  this  conceived  in  relation 
to  the  achievements  .and  aims  of  our  homeland,'...;  ..... 

It  is  known,’  that  in  ohildfen,s  institutions,  direct¬ 
ed  by  A,  S.  Makarenko,  the  council ;  of  commanders  was  the  ./ 
central  organ  of  self-government 0  % It  consisted  of  all  tne 
commanders,  the  chairmen  of  all  the  commilrtees,  the  admini- 
strator  of  the  institution^  teachers1  .assistants*  and  the 
physician  and  the  director  of  the?  school .  ;  The  secret anes 
of  the  komsomol  bureaus,  and  the  leader  of  the  pioneer  or¬ 
ganization  Were  pre Sent  and  had  the  deciding  vote.  Conse¬ 
quently.  the  council  of  commanders,-  as  a  group,  was  not  •  . 
elected  at  the  general  assembly  meeting  but  was-  composed  of 
representatives  of  initial  collectives  each  one  pf^wnom,  m 
his  time,  was  approved  by  the'  general  assembly.  -Thus,  the 
interests  not  only  of  the  collective  as  a  whole  were  repre¬ 
sent  ed  in  the  commanders*  council  but  also  of  individual,  > 
initial  collectives.  Such  a' council  resolved  the  problems 
connected  with  the "initial  collectives  easily  ..and  quickly. 
Its  decisions  became  immediately  known  to  all  tie  brigades 
and  quickly  and  easily  put  into  practice.  The  council  of 


commanders  -  could  be  convened  at  a  moment *s  no$ioe«  ,rrn,, 

r  The  council  dire  cited  the  work  of  afl  other  organs  of 
self-government  (sanitation  committee economic  committee 
et  af),  'prepared: t^e  questions  for  the  next  general  assembly 
meeting,  resolved  current  problems1  in  th£'  life  bf  the  com-* V 
mune ,  decided  on  harve  sting  assi  gnments ,  ,extpa  .working  tine  -' 
and  Saturday  sessions,  carried  out  the.  decisions'  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly,  organized  cultural  campaigns,'  festivals,'  ex¬ 
cursions,  '  and  vacations  $  transferred  the  pupils  fr6m  one  ..;  : 

:  brigade  to  another,  assigned  buildings  to,  brigades,  resolved 
some  problems,  of  a  material  and  financial  nature ,  dispersed 
undesirable'  groups ,  and  put  a  stop'  to  undesirable  'occurrences 

etc*  :  £f  }■;:■. .\.r  <■'  n v,  ? t  7 

;J  The  sanitation  cbmmittee  played  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  commune*  It  supervised  the'  cleaning  of  all  ' 
the  buildings,  including  the  apartment  s  .of ^  the  "staff  members, 
the  yard  and  the  storage  buildings,  end, gave  particular 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  dishes  'iii.  the  kitchen,' * 
the  personal  hygiene  pupils  and  the  regular,  Change's  of  linen, 
and.  helped  implement  sanitary  measures.  It;  also  gave  first- 
aid  in  accidents,  •  ,.r.  rf r vf thiii;,'.’  7;.7'7:’. 

-. , ;  :!■•  The  buildings  of  the  ‘  commune  'were  kept  in  'a  state  of 
.remarkable,  cleanliness  and  neatness,  by  the  pupils  ' them¬ 
selves  who  cleaned  the  rooms,  corridors : and1 .  cla s sr opms ,  fas 
well  as  the  meeting  ro  oms  ,-  ind  .the  yard* 7  Every  morning,  a 
member  of  the  sanitation  cqnmittee  ' inspected' all  itlie  preni- 
;:ses  and  passed  on:  the  cleaning  'fob  by  checking  how  the  beds 
were  made ,  'whether  the.  furniture  had  been  dusted  and  espe¬ 
cially,  '  whethe r  there  was  any  dust  on  radiators,  windows, 

a  V.  Avli 4  4  v-nlA  t*  A+rrv»A  es  A “H m  *1  if 


buttons^  belts, and  shoe  !j.aoest  the  face  and  hands  Wef e  exam¬ 
ine  d0  .  The  committee  also  supervised  the  conduct  of  the ;  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  dining  room  and  saw  to_it  .1$Laf  fable  manners  and 
habits  of  cleanliness  were  obsem- 
To  carry  out  the  rules  of 


a 


b brigade -had  a  place  for  washing  the -hands,  spme 
towel  and  Scissors  and  every  pupil  had  tooth  powder  and  a 

-toothbrush,  v  r;.i m,’.  -7  77  77''  -.-7  -  :r V  77 77  •IV;- 

The  •  commune  worked  out  its  ovfn  traditions  in 'relation 


to,  cleanliness ,-  neatness,  an 


and he at  hairdo 


clean  shoes,  the  absence  of  long  nails  efo.o':' 

.  b  I.dakarenko  .  o'ustly  believed  that  the'  well 
;wbrk  of  the  sanitation  committee  -  had  great  pedagogical  value s 
’’It  is  extremely  important  to'  teach  the  children  hot  only  to 
want  to  be  clean'  and  like  it ,  but  also  t o  be  ‘  &ble  to  main¬ 
tain  cleanliness,  preserve  it  and  demand  it,,,. 
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The  beautiful  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  "the  life 
the  colie  ctive :  the  sanitation  and  hygiene  standards  of  the 
whole  institution  people  and  buildings  -*-  ahe  raised  and 
Mbits  necessary  to-  civilized  pe ople A?£e_|^|l3l?:sho^[-1 ' 

S,  Hakarehko,  Works,  ’  Vdl,,*V,  ..Pub.*,  AltP  RSFSR,  M.  ,  l^ol,  P. .. 

' .  The  problems  of  discipline,  encouragement  and  punish— 
cent,  are  very '  important  in  the  life  of  boarding  schools  and 
children's  home s .  ' 1  Sometime S ,  the se  problems  are1  badly  hand¬ 
led*  In  bourgeois  pedagogy,- discipline  is  often  a  means  of 
suppression  ( Gerbaft )  or  a  discipline  of .natural . consequence s 
(Rousseau)*  At  the  core  of ' punishment  is  the  .  principle  of 
suffering.  In  Our  pedagogy^  tho  problem _ of  discipline  is 
resolved  from  another  angle.  We  try  to  instill  conscious 
ifther'  di scipline ,  the  importance  of  which  was  stressed  by 

However,  in  actual  school  practice^  discipline  is^ 
still  often  cohstrued  as  ^simple  Obedience j  and  self-disci- 
.pllne  in  children  - is  not  cultivated*  External  discipline 
presupposes  supervision' and  compulsion;  inner  discipline 
implies  ability  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  do  one  s  duty, 
without  waiting  for  instructions  or  orders*-  This  sort  of 
discipline  does  hot  Come  to  a  child  by  ltsen,  is  une  . 

product  of  the  whole  sum  of  eduOational  influences,  primari¬ 
ly  -tiie  whole  student .  collective , '  exerted  in  all  areas  of 
life*  Makarenko  said  that  discipline  in  pur  society  has  both 
moral  and  political  implioati oris.  We  must  demand  of  a  rnn 
that  he  refrain  from' acts  that  would  do  good  only  to  himself 
while ’ they  may  do  .harm  to  other  people  or  to  society  at 

'  -  jn  the  colony  'imeni  Go'r  *kiy  and  in  the  commune  imen  i 
Dzefzhinskiy, '  serious  educational  Work  'was  done  in  explain- 
'"ing  to  the  children  the  meaning  and  importance  of  discipline 
needed  by  the;  collective  for  -the  attainment  of  its  aims* 

'  The  children  were  told  that  the.  discipline  of  order  was  the 
first  step  in  surmounting  obstacle s' and  meeting  the  challenge 
of  -the  difficult  taSks  and  exploits,  that  life  might  call 
upon  one:  to  perform.  Discipline;  must  be  above+the  interests # 
of  ah  individual  and  should  be  an  ornament  to  the  collective, 
"Discipline  in  .  the  collective 'amounts  to  a .  ' 

of  confidence  in  one's  rights,  of  the  possibilities  open  to 
every  individual”  (A,  S.  Makdrenkoj  Y/orks,  Vol.,  V,  pub. , 

APR  RSFSR, ' M. ,  1951,  Vi  134)*  'This  is  why  discipline  makes 
a  man  free,  but  are  quires  of  hied  considerable  moral  effort 
tiithe  Sea  or  labor,  staSWs,;  aai3f  life  and  relations  with 

1  10  The  commune  conducted  fecial  exercises  to  develop 


disciplined  behavior,  for  example,  brigades  and  detachments 
were  given  extra  labor .  or .  social-  assignmerits  which  had  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  specified  amount  of  time.  ;  A.  monitor  could 
give  another  student  any  order  arid  such'  an  order  h&d  ‘to  be 
implicitly  obeyed  without  a  single  ward  of  protest,  vAt  a': 
signal,  sometime s  during  meals,  a  motion  'picture  se ssion  or 
a  football  garnet  a  drill  would  be  held  to  .check  the  speed 
with  which  the  whole  'collective  and  the  individual  would  re- 
sp  ohd  to  .  a  mustering  call.  ‘  !Eb  dd^el  dp  orderly  ^discipline ,  * 
fire,  drills*  add  gymnastic  dfills .were  organized  in  any  kind 
of  xveather  eth/iV',  7.  I*, 1*  £’C-V  •• 

■1’.. . ...  Such  drills  were  -iiifrequeht,  to  prevent  'fatigue  and 

the  converting  'of  a  disciplinary  duty  Unto  a  game,  but  they  , 
were  very  important'  and  may'  well  be  recommended  to  boarding 
schools,  provided  they  are'  conducted  in.  a  simple,  exact  and 
re  solute  manner ...  ...  f  .r  *  ,V\" :  ;  \ 

■  Punishment  was  used  ihthe  .commune  imeni  .Dzerzhinsiciy 
pot  to  inflict  suffering  but  as  phrt  of  character-building » 
Before  imp  o  s  ing  the  puni  shment*  the  matter  'was  ,  di  scus  se  d  with 
the  pupil ■;  immediately  Rafter  the  misdeed 

either  in  the  pres'enoe  of 'his.  comrade s^  in  a  .brief  ,,'o.ffic  ial 
and  ; serious  tone,  or  .el se,  privately  in  a  harsher  *tcne,  A-  . 
nother  method  was  to  give  the  transgressor  time  to  'evaluate 
his  own  misconduct  before  the *  talk.  Such  discussions,  were 
carried  out  by , the "  director  ;of  ‘  the  commune  ”  pr  e  1  se ,  ’  were  ,  . 
entrusted  to  two 'or' tlbree  older  boys 0  '  •"i.f.yyi.'yi'1,.  . 4  'v”' ■ 
'When  the  discussions  did  not  bear  fruit,  the  .problem 
of  1  the  infraction  was’  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the;  . 
council  of  commanders  iar  was  discussed  at  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  meeting.  It  was  net  considered  obligatory  to  give  a  :  . 

vardict  j  and  often,  the  matter  ended  with  a  lecture  or  a 
warning.  New  arrivals  were  not  punished  Sven  for  theft,  .  ;:r 
and  this  was  tremendously  effective.  New  students  were  given 
an  explanati on  of  why :  stealing  was put ;  of  '  the ;  ;gu e stion  -  in' a  ' 
colie  ctive  and  wefe  given  a  s e  cond  ■oharice , ! ' and  thencef orward , 
carefully  watched.  Bht  for  the  .same . .  mi sConduof  old  students 
were  sever ly  punished, '  sometimes,  by  expulsion  from  the  school. 
But  generally  speaking,  punishment  in  the  commune  C 6nsi  ste d 
of  a  public  reprimand,  followed- by  .a  ,  specific”  order.  .The  1 
method of  natural  consequences  waS  also  pSed : .  tatdine  ss  at 
workwas  punished  by  temporary  srtppenSihh.,  poor ‘  work  — *  with  ' 
an  extra  assignment,  sloppiness  -•* -with  extra  cleaning  chores, 
insubordination  to  the  commander  or  brigade..; leader,  and .  de-  , 
fiaht  behavior  --  with  a  transfet  to  the  brigade  of  the  ; 
strictest  commander.-  ' , ... ; l--"  l  -  ■■■■ 

"...  In  the  Commune,  punishment  was  restored'  to  as  rarely 
as  possible  and' only  when  it  was  unavoidable*  It  was  '  :  ; 
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required  "to  be  purposeful  and  "to  meet  with  the  approval  .of 

the  whole  collective.'  "  _;\'- 

such,,  in  brief;  was  the  work  of  experimental-demon-. 
strati on  institutions,  children’s  villages  and  labor  com-  . 

muriesi  jV  ’•  ••  .  7:’-  ,  - . 

’  To  rwhat  conclusions  does  this  experience  bring  us  and 
in  what  way  can  it  be  utilized  by  the  boarding  schools? 

V  the  experience  !of  school  communes,  colonies  and  chil¬ 
drens  villages  has  shown  the  important  influence  of  labor 
on  the  Communist  rearing  of  'children.  Through  common  labor, 
invested  with  social  importance  and  producing  material  va- 
lues,  the  children  be edme  welded  into  one  single,  united  and 
able-bodied  collective,.  labor  gave  it  a  vital  force,  organ¬ 
ization  and  purpCse,  and  at  the"  same  time  j: . actively  influ¬ 
enced'  the  mental  ,  physical ‘.and  moral  development,  of  children 

in  preparing  them  for  life  i  —  ,  *  - 

In  these  schools ,  *  the  laboi*  of  children  was  usually 
organized  in' agriculture,  in  workshops  and  in  the  field  of 
self-service#  Child  labor  was  not  used  at  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  except  for 'some  institutions,  such  as  the  commune 
imeni  BzerShinskiy,  the  school  ‘commune  imeni  lepenshmskiy 
and  others.  Some  other  problems  on  which  the  Soviet  school 
is  no#  working  had  not  yet  been  poSed  or  resolved,  But  the 
experience  of  organizing  productive  labor  in  experimental 
demonstration  institutions  has  not  lost .its' importance' to 
this  day, Erodpotive  labor  lin  'the  workshop;  the  field,  the 
orchard  and  vegetable  garden  and ’other  places  was  obliga¬ 
tory,  life  itself  1  compelled  people  hot  merely  to  work  but 
to  work  productively,  to  produce  household  goods. and  food¬ 
stuff  s  necessary:  fbr  survival,  . Often  the  work  of  children  _ 
in  workshops  took  \bn' the  nature  pf  handicraft,  and  was  rela¬ 
ted  mainly  to  the  consumption  needs  of 'the  school  community, 
.But  it  too.  helped  develop  love  of  work,  and  this  was -an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  factor ' in  the  rearing  of  the  young. 

Our' boarding  Schools  are  obligated  to  teach  produc¬ 
tive  labor,  to  fosber  loVe  and  respect  for  labor.  Today, 
the  boaTding  schools  may  pose  these  problems  more  broadly 
bv  relating  productive  labor  hot  only  to  the  needs  of  board¬ 
ing  schools  but  also  of  socialist  industry  and  agriculture. 

It  is  imperative  tor  lnstlll  into  'children  an  understanding 

of  the  social  importance  of  labor  for  the  entire  people, 

.  for  the  construct! on  of  a  Communist  society ,  . _ 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  in  some  educational 
boarding  institutions  .parasitical  and  nonproductive  moods 
have  appeared  among  children;  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  schools  of  the  prerevolutionary  period  ih  which  young 
persons  from  prosperous  families :were  reared.  But  the 


nonproductive  spirit  may  well  penetrate  into  pur  hoarding 
schools ,  if . the y !are  not  properly  organized  with  respect  to 
participation,  of  children  in  productive  labor,;..,  'cn: ' 

Hence,  labor '‘  education  is  necessary  for  both  the  prac¬ 
tical  preparation  of  children  for  life  and  for  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  de sirable  moral  traits.  K The  sooner.the'  school  .her; . 
gins  to  ma  ke  children : take  part  in  socially  useful  and  pro-, 
ductive  labor  in  .a  foiyn.ihaVi.s :  accessible  and  does  hot  tax 
their  strength  unduly,  -the ...  sooner  it  will  insulate  '$ he  pu- 
pits  from  -fhe  undesirable  views; and  conduct-  that  still  ex—  - 
ist  among  some  young  persons*  \  c food j 

„  : It  was  pointed  out  in  the  report ;  of  the  CC  of  the 

Komsomol in  the  speeches  pf  the  dele  gate  s  and  •  espe  oially  ■  : 
in  the  speech  of  H.  S.  Khrushchev  at  the  1-3 th  Komsoriol  Con- 
■gre ss ,  that  it.  was  ne&e s sary  t o  intensify  the  -  labors {educa¬ 
tion  of  the  dele  gate  s^:-r  ;  C 

The  experience'  of  the 'school  communes  and  the  chil¬ 
dren's  villages  and  colonies,  graphically  illustrates  the 
influence  of  the  collective  on  the  lives  and  development  of 
children.  The  collective  in  these  schools  was  guided  by 
the  principle  of  Children's  self-reliance  particularly  in 
the  area  of  labor.  Self -reliance  and  initiative  were  fos¬ 
tered  with  the  help  of  adults*  Children  resolved  many  of 
their  own  problems*  The  grown-ups  merely  helped  them  to 
understand  them  and  to  arrive  at  the  most  correct  decisions. 

The  educators  believed  in  the  strength  of  the  chil¬ 
dren*  s  collective  opinion  and  relied  on  it.  They  were  not 
disheartened  by  the  presence  among  the  children  of  disorgan¬ 
izing  elements  who  eventually  found  a  place  in  the  collec¬ 
tive  and  submitted  to  its  will. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  risks,  and  not  a  few  mistakes 
were  made ;  however  the  policy  of  developing  self-reliance 
in  children  adopted  in  the  experimental-demonstration  in¬ 
stitutions  fully  justified  itself*  The  initiative  of  the 
pupils  was  developed,  and  interest  in  the  tasks  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  institution  and  the  desire  to  overcome  the  diff¬ 
iculties  and  to  achieve  the  best  results  grew  apace. 

In  our  school,  the  principle  of  self-reliance  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren*  s  collective.  The  Central  Committee  of  Our  Party,  and 
the  decrees  of  recent  plenums  and  komsomol  congresses  point¬ 
ed  more  than  once  to  the  importance  of  developing  initiative 
and  self-reliance  in' children  and  in  the  work' of  children’s 
social  organisations.  But  in  actual  practice,  excessive 
protectiveness  toward  pupils  had  found 'its  way  into  some 
boarding  schools,  is  still  in  evidence. 

Boarding  schools  must  broadly  foster  the  self-reliance 


of  children  -through 1  komsomol ,  pioneer  a nd  stude nt  organiza¬ 
tions,  They  must  examine  attentively  and  critically 'the 
practice  of  self-government  in  hoarding  schools  of • the  old 

type*  ", ;•  V 

~  '  The  Soviet  hoarding  schools  have  accumulated  exten¬ 
sive  and  interesting  experience  iii  many  other  areas  of  edu¬ 
cational  work  'With  children*  fof  example  in  •  organizing  the 
day”1  s  sche dule j-  in  Self-service , ,j  extracurricular  activitie s 
and  the  use  of  leisuie,  ih  drawing  the  > pupils  into  socially 
useful  work  etc*  ’This  experience  should  be  used  by  the, 

boarding  schools*  v  *  r  '  'V'.V  \  :'J.  ‘ .  '■'•V  ' 

j ;  At  the  same  time,  we  must  seek  new  methods  of  educa¬ 
ting  and  rearing  the  young  to  meet  the  aims  advanced  by  the 
20th  Party  Congress,  /  :  f  ‘  VV.-. 

’  The  following  chapters'  of  this  book  are '  an  account  of 
the  initial  experiences  of  the  boarding  schools*  ; 


f.  '  J 
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BOARDING  SCHOOLS,  Organizational  Problems* 

f '  When  the  first  boarding 5  sohools  were  :  opened  in-our  : 
country*  the  local  Soviet  organs'  were  given  a  wide  latitude 
in  determing  the  composition  of  the  classes  and  in  resolv- 
ing  some  other  problems.  -.This, made  it  possible  to  w6rk- ; 
out  the  most  acceptable  structure  for  the  new  school.^  Bond¬ 
ing  schools  begad  not  only  with :  elementary  but  also  .with  :.c. 
advanced  classes.  It  was  recommended  to  have  a  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  a  nursery  in  the  school  organization,  to  preserve  the 
educational  continuity  between  children  of  preschool  and  . 
school  age .  Most  of  the  schdols  that  opened  ih  1956  consis¬ 
ted  of  the  first  five  grades. .  Thus,  in'' Moscow,  .ten  of  12 
boarding  schools  had  grades  one  to  five,  and  two  had  grades 
one  to  seven i  Of  the  16  boarding  schools ! in  the  Chelyabin— 

„ skaya -Oblast,  only  Magnitogorsk  School  No.  1  had. all  ten 
classes, , the  rest  started  with  grades  one  to  four  or  one  to 

six.  '  ■70V'.!oI  r:--  vi.;!:;.  •  r*  k  -xP66  r.!-:  ?  v^.r  s  "r 

Naturally  enough,  the  quest! on  arises*  .of  what 
grades  should ‘the  future  boarding  schools  be  composed*  It 
is  too  early  to  tell ,  but  the  initial  experience  permits  •  >, 
us  to  speak  in  favor  of-  opening  new  .boarding  schools, -con¬ 
taining  classes  one  to  seven.  ’.  The  presence  of  only  young  • 
children  in  the  . school  limits,  the  range  of ; educational  work 
and  makes  difficult  the  organization  of  a  unified  student  . 
labor  collective*  n  sv-'vr:  'i., 

The  Ural  boarding  schools  which  Md  only  the  first  ■> 
four  grades  -soon  came  to  this,  conclusion.  In  the  second  _ 
year  of  their 'work,  they  began  accepting;  fourth  and  fifth  t.  • 
year'  students', : and  this  enlivened  and:, diversified, the  e.du-  j 
cat ional  work,  especially  in  *  the  fie  Id  of '  p  olyte  chnical  v. 
studies,  and  labor  education. i. To  .be  sure,  it  is  advisable 
for  boarding  schools  to  enroll  primarily  young  school  chil¬ 
dren  because  children  in  this  age  group  require  particularly 
careful  rearing.  Tots  left  unsupervised  for  thd  greater 
part  of  the  day  usually  do  their' homework  badly,  get  little 
accomplished  and  eat  irregularly. rc  This  affects  their, deve¬ 
lopment'  adversely.  Moreover,  the  working,  parents' worry  : 

-  more  about  small  children  left  unattended  at  home.  -;To 
counteract  this,  6  longer  school  day  was  ^  organized.;  with  ,  • 
parental  approval. ,  If  does  not  seem  advisable  to ‘ accept  ., 
older  .children  into  newly,  opened  boarding  schools.  It  is 
better  for  them  to  oomplete' their  education' in  the  school  , 
they  had  attended  all  along,  and,  rif  need  be , :•  to  continue 
■the ir  studie s  in  special ;  e duca t ional  institutions  (te ohni cal 
schools  of  the  labor  reserves,  system),  equipped  with 
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dormitories*  It  is  difficulty  during  the  first  months  of  the 
existence  of  boarding  schools,  to  organize  normal  living  and 
studying  conditions  for  children  of  all  ages*  Advanced 
classes  require '  the  setting  up  of  study  halls  and  laborator¬ 
ies  and  the  organization  of  production  work  and  many  other 
features  that  canhot  spring  into  being  at  a  moment* s  notice. 

Apparently^  the  problem  of  organizing  higher  grades 
can  be '  s’atisfacorily  resolved  only  if  a  f oundation  for  it 
exists,  as  the  experience  of  the  Magnitogorsk  boarding 
school  testifies.  If  had  ten  classes  from  the  very  first 
and  as  a  result,  experienced  immense  difficulties  in  organ¬ 
izing  normal  studies.  .Considerable  difficulties  were  also 
encountered  by  the  Ufa  Boarding  School  which  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  children’s  homes  and’ admitted  pupils  to  upper  grades 
from  various  Bashkir  districts,  -- 

Boarding  schools  will  eventually  have  all  tli6  classes. 
This  will  happen  everywhere  in  the  very  near  future.  In  the 
meantime,  the  student  body  is  limited  mainly  to  lower  and 
intermediate  classes.  !  :  :  L': 

Most  of  the  boarding  schools  have  from  200  to  300. re¬ 
sident  students  and*the ' number  of  non-resident  students  is 
usually  qUite  small.  This  has  bred  a  certain  excluSi vene ss 
in  the  life  of  the  boarding  school  which  is  difficult  to 
overcome  with  official  measures.  --Joint  activities  with 
other  schools  and  similar  methods  have  been  tried  without 
much  success.  The  experience  of  some  boarding  schools  (the 
Kaluga,  Chelyabinsk  and  others )  which  have  non-resident  stu¬ 
dents  shows  that  they' have' ;a  good  influence  on  the  school 
as  a  whole.  Moreover, '  this  enlarges  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  other  children  in  the;  snail  districts.  Cities 
in  which  several  boarding  Schools' were  set  up  at  once  were 
the  Sities  in  which  great  difficulties  in' providing  mass 

education  had  been  encounleiedv'-  likewise  j  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  number  of  school  buildings  interfered  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  network  bf  boarding  schools.  : 

■  Practical  experience  Shows'  that'  boarding  schodls  usu¬ 
ally  have  facilities  for  210,' 300,  450  or  600  pupils,  not 
counting  the  nonresident  pupils#'  • 

.  We  consider  the  enrollment :  of  visiting  pupils  in  board¬ 
ing  schools  a  good  -thing,  on  condition  that 'they  make  up 
not  more'  than  one  third  ;of  the  student  body.  Then  the  hard 
core  of  the  children  *  s  c  ollective  would  consist  of  the  per¬ 
manent  residents  of  the  school  who  wbftld  have  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  visiting  pupils.  In  turn,  the. visiting  pupils 
would  introduce  some  new' elements  into  the ‘life  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  collective,  to  their  mutual  benefit.  -  :,'  r  1  ■' 

The  visiting  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  should  be 


•  V:  v  ’•  •  ► 


permitted  to  buy  meals- -at  the  School  and  stay  there  until  the 
end  -of  their  parents*  .  'work  day*  e  This  Would  enable  them  to  do 
their  homework  with  their’  classmates  and  *  take  part  in  extra¬ 
curricular  work,  in  pioneer  meetings  etc*  it: Visiting  child¬ 
ren  should  not  be  isolated  into  s  eparate  classes  and  the 
privileged  position'  of  children  living  in  the  boarding  .school 
should  not  be  stressed  in  any  way,  v.ii'-'b-i ;  eu iuc;  8v.l -..sir- <>.v 

•  :  In  1956,’  a  large  number  of  parents  and  guardians  7.0/.:.;:; 
sought  to  have  -their  children  admitted  to  boarding  schools. 
The  applications  were  considerably  in' exoesS  ef  the  available 
vacancies,'  -The  same  thing  .happened  Ah  195 7v  The  boarding 
schools  gave  preference  to  boys  and  girls  who  had  lost  .both 
parents  or  who  came  from  families  with  only  one  adult  bread¬ 
winner,  and  , to  children  of  disabled  veterans  of  war  and  la-  ■ 
bor ,  that  is,  children’  that  came  from  families  •  seeking  ad¬ 
mission  on  the  basis  of  need,'  '  _o,:'  k::?oo\c&?.=  e.u>  a; its  "■ 

;  Before  the  rayispolkom  committee 1  decided  to  accept  ' 
the  child  into  the  boarding  sohodlf  the  tehchrs  .and  child-  ; 
supervisors  ofthe  b  oar  ding  school,-  accompanied  by  public  ‘  ■ 
representatives,  visited  the  child’s  home  and  school  (when¬ 
ever  the  pupil  had  applied  to  the  second -dr  higher  class ) , 
and  found' out  about  the  pupil * s  Scholastic  standing,  his 
character, :  conduct  And  interests,  I:  Every  child  underwent  a  ev.. 
medical  examination.  ’ (In  a  number  of  cases,  t he  medical  ex- . r 
amination'was  not  satisfactory  and  .as  a- -result,  <  some  baok-f  -  .  • 
ward  children  with  nervous  disorders  :who  should  have  been 
placed  in  forest /schools  or  some  other  special  children* 'sl.brc, 
institutions  were  /accepted .  by  the  boarding  schools.  For  the 
same  reason,- 'during  the  very  first  days  of  -the  opening  of  >.  c 
the  boarding  school  it  became  necessary  to  imp6se  a  quaran¬ 
tine  ,•  evoking  the-  fust  condemnation  Of  parents, ;  •  It  is  im¬ 
perative  to  demand  higaer  standards  of  health  examinations 
of  applicants  frbnir’brgans  of  the' health  department. )  .  All 
this,  made  it  possible  to  consider  the  applications  fof  ad¬ 
mission  objectively  and  to  arrive  at  corre ct  decisions, 
Preliminary  meetings  with  children  also  helped  the  faculty 
of  the  school  to  organize  the 'first  steps  in. their  work. 

..  Most  of <•  the  boarding  schools  were  housed  in  school 
buildings , -bn.  the  premi se s  of  teacher  institutes  or  in  chil— 

*  dren’  s  homes.  -:  The  school 'buildings  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  ; 

needs  of  boarding  schools.  -  Dining  rqbms  were  'set  up,  Class¬ 
rooms  were  converted  into  dormitories,  and  the  Ooiridors 
were 'used  as  lounge  rooms  and  reception  rooms  etc.  To  be 
surei 'this  complicated  the  crganizati one of  educational  and 
« character-building  work  and :  interfered  With  the  rest  and  a- 
musements  of  children,  but  on  the  whole,  the  boarding  -schools 
worked  out  good  living  conditions  for  the  children. 
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Por  example,  the  Korkino  Boarding  School  in  Ghelyabin- 
skaya  Oblast  conducts  classes' ‘in  a  two- story  separate  build¬ 
ing  which  also  houses  the  study  halls;  its  dormitories  oc¬ 
cupy7  two  buildings;  .a  separate  building  houses  the  dining 
room;  the  kitchen' and  part  of  the  workshops «  .  .  r.  /  ' 

'The  outbuildings  in  the  yard  consist  of  a  garage,  a 
stable,  a  hothouse,  and  vegetable  storage  house  which  inci¬ 
dentally;  were  built  mainly  by  the  pupils  themselves*  The 
geographical  court  j  the:  experimental  garden  and  the,  flower 
gardens  are  nearby.  The  school  has  300  pupils,  ranging  •  .v  • 
from 'first  to  seventh  grade,  :  <-■.  •  c  xow.  a./: 

Boarding  school  No,  7  of  Dzerzhinskiy  Rayon  in  Moscow' 
is,  a  five  year  school*'  ;It  consists  of  a  five -story  building, 
which  stands  next  to  a  large  park  (part  of  it,  amounting  to 
about  two  hectares,  has  been  given  to  the  school).  The  din¬ 
ing-room,  the  kitchen,  and  the  gymnasium  are  on  the  first" 
floor,  the  classrooms  on  the  second, -  The  third  floor  con¬ 
sists  of  the  girls *  dormitOrie s  and  the  fourth  of 'the  boys*. 
An  auditorium,  seating  400,  Is  on  the 'fifth  floor,  ,;as  'well 
as  table  game"  rooms,  a  -pioneer  *  S  room,  a  library,  a  reading 
room  and  a  reception  room*  r:  j  .  o  o.r-i:;  •  :  1 

•  The  DvUgavhil *  sk  Boarding  school  in  Lithuania  occupies 
two  buildings.  One  of' them  houses  the  dormitories  and  the 
study  halls,  a  library,  a  dining  room  rand  the  sewing  and  car¬ 
pentry  workshops,  ^  Next  to '  it  Is  the  :  three  story  building 
that  houses  the  dfassrooms.  •  The  boarding  school  has  a  ; large . 
industrial  section  .at  which  the  children  acquire  practical 
skills,  .i-Hi  r  i  -  '.w- o  ;; cl  ■>;:  .  v. 

'  The  .Chelyabinsk  Boarding  School  No,  2,  designed  for 
300  boys  and  girls*.*  has  grades  one  to  six.  It  wa?  built  at 
the  edge  of  a  park -from  a  standard  plan.  The  two  top  storys 
house  the  dormitcriesi  The  broad  corridors  are  used  as  game 
rooms'and  study  halls,  iThe  lower  floors  consist  of  class¬ 
rooms,  a  gymnasium,  . a  workroom,'  a  library  with  a  reading 
room,  a  pioneer  clhbro om  and  some  extra  rooms,'.  The  shower 
baths  are  in  the  basement.  Next  to  the  school,  in 'a  sepa¬ 
rate  building;  afe  the-  kitche  n  and  the  dining  room, 

Gf  course,  it  would  be  desirable  for  every  boarding 
school  to  erect  a  group  of  buildings ’consisting  of  study  and 
residential  buildings,  a  kitchen-dining  room,  a  gymnasium, 
a  section  reserved  for  scientific  experimentation,' farming 
and  industrial  buildings,  ahd  a  house  for  the  teaching  staff 
and  the  technical  personnel.  But  such  a  construction  pro¬ 
ject  would  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  enormous  outlays, _ 
Hence,  the  boarding' schools  will  be  opened  in  newly  built 
stcndard  school;  buildings,  gradually  addihg  on  new  structures. 
Such  construction  is  already  taking  place,.  .  .It  will  make  it 
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possible  for  the  ‘  boarding  dhobis  ^o.  encompass  large  numbers 
of  children  and  to  establish  conditions  lander  whidh  they  ;  ■. 

Could  live  and  .  study. 'well*  ■  ’ ! •  -f Uf' .,1:  J".l >,  7  1  A  •- 

In  the  years  to  come*  the  construction  of  buildings  - 
for  boarding  schools  is  to  be  done  primarily  from  standard  • 
plans  or  by  expanding  the.  old  buildings,  !  For  Example,  jby  ; 

1957,  ..seven  dormitories  had  already  been  erected  next  to  ■ 
boarding  schools,  making- it  possible  to  raise  the  enroll-  . 
ment  of  children  by  two  ‘thousand,  '  in  ’the.  Olkhovskaya  Qb-  ■ ;; 
1st,  five  boarding  schools  for  780  ‘children  were,  built 
'over  a  short  period  Of  time. .. , In  the-  ChelyablnSkaya, •Voron- 
e zhskaya,  Tumenskaya ,  -  Orengburgskaya,  Kalininskaya  and 
other  oblasts,  .'  the  number  of  boarding  schools  has  consider¬ 
ably  increased*  The  construction  of  boarding  schools  by 
kolkhozes  is  also  ginning*  Thus  *  four '  kolkhoze s  roar _  the 
city  of  lerbeirfc  in  the  Dagestan  Republic,  have  decided /to  ; 
build  a  school  by  the  end  cf '  the  live  Year  Plan,  with  faci- 
lities  for  600  children,  and  to  this .end,  began  to  set  aside 
20  percent  of  their  total  income  into  an  indivisible  fund. 

The  kolkhozes  appealed  to  all  the  kolkhoz  members  to  support 
their  initiative  in  establishing  city,  district  and  inter- 
district  boarding  schools*'  .  'A  .  _ 

Undoubtedly,  a  time  will  come  when  our  country  will 
be  covered  with,  a  wide  network  of  new  'educational  institur  , 
tions  in'  which"  the  children'  will  be  '  receiving  a  many-sided, 
education  and  a  good  preparation  for  life,  „ 

.  For  normal  e ducat i onal  and  living  conditions  in  -the 
schools  it  is  nece.ssaiy  not  only  to  have  buildings  but  also 

to  equip  them  properly,  '  ;  ,±  V ' 

With  the  help  of  sOOial  organizations,  the  boarding  . 
schools  acquired  furniture,  bed  linen,  clothing  and  foot-, 
wear.  In  a  number  of' cities  the  komsornol  members  gave  the 
children  many  flowers, .  toys,  and,  tools,  and  helped  in  or- ^ 
ganizing  ball :  parks  and  in  repairing  buildings * ' .  The  board¬ 
ing  schools  got  a  great  deal  Of  help  from  leading  organiza¬ 
tions,  kolkhozes  and  sovkhokeS,  e  specially  In  organizing  -  ; 
workshops  and  equipping  them  with  'machinery,  tools  ana  ma-  ; 
terial,  farming  implements  arid  machinery ;  for  garden  plots* . 

Thus,  the  Leningrad  Boarding  School  No*  7,.  equipped- ■ 
a  locksmith  and  cabinetmaking.  Workshop  with  machines,  with 
the  help  of  the  leather,  combine"  .and  the  parent  plant. .  . .. . 
Factory  ho.  8,  equipped  a  dining  rpom,  a  locksmith  shop  and 
a  sewing  room  for  Moscow  boarding  school  Hp»  #8<>,,  The  work—  ^ 
ers  of  the  oil  combine  and'  the  electromechanical  plant  ;  -  1 
helped  the  Rostov  .on  Lon  boarding  school  to  equip  work- 
shops,  to 'install  radios  and  to  organize  the'  work  Of  techni¬ 
cal  clubs.  The  Khalynsk  technical  school  Ho,  36,  of 
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Saratovskaya  Oblast,  offering  aid  as  a  sponsoring  institution 
gave  the  boarding  school  two  tractors,  a  combine,  a  sowing 
machine,  ploughs,:  Cultivators,  harrows  hnd  other  f arm _ imple¬ 
ments  j  and  a  lathe,  a  polishing  machine*  a  screw-cutting  / 
lathe',  and  a  locksmith’s  .lathe,  for  their  vocational  .work¬ 
shops;  as  well  as  many  different  Wood  and  metal  Working 
tools*  The  Magnitogorsk  metallurgical  combine  set  up  good 
vocational  workshops  equipped  with  modem  lathes  in  its  board 
ing  Schools  and  organized  industrial  practice  for  older  pu¬ 
pils,  The  opening  of  boafding  schools  has  become  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  entire  nation,  ■ 

;  Of  course ,  it lha  s  not  been  possible  to  organize  every¬ 
thing  at  once ,  In  some  boarding  'schCols  (for  example ,  the 
Chelyabinsk  city  .schools,  Hos,,  1  and  2 )  'the  organization  of 
workshops  was  delayed,  Not  all  schools  have  been  able  to 
obtain  beds  and  desks  of  the  size  needed.  But  this  is  a 
temporary  occurrence.  In  the  very  near  future  our  boarding 
schools  will  be  model *childreh*s/ institutions  as  regards  ev¬ 
ery  type  of  equipment*  r,  :.:.1 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  many  boarding  schools 
is  ’the  setting  up  of  vocational-production  mechanized  work¬ 
shops,  The  plans  of  old  school  .buildings  did  not  include 
special  areas  for 'Work shops.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  set 
up  workshops  in  dLassrooms  and  other  unsuitable  quarters, 

How  it  is  imperative  to  resolve  the  problem  of  putting  up 
buildings  with  workshops,  as  soon  as  possible.  These  build¬ 
ings  should  have  room  for  work  benches,  machines  and  other 
equipment  for  the  cabinet-making,  locksmith  ing,  mechanical 
and  sewing  shops,  and  workrooms  for  the  study  of  me ehanic s 
and  electricity.  The  workshops  should  have  adequate  space 
and  be  normally  lighted  and  heated.  The  Work  areas  and  out¬ 
buildings  should  be  correctly  laid  out.  It  is  not  imposs¬ 
ible  that  in  some  boarding  schools  such  workshops  would 
eventually  become  part  of  the  workshop  organization  of  the 
parent  plant.  Hence,'  the  problem  of  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  workshops  should  be  resolved  not  only. from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  the  boarding  school 'it¬ 
self,  but  also  the  needs  of  .production^  Consequently,  it 
is  advisable  to  determine  the  production  possibilities  of 
the  workshops  in  advance  and  to  hold  conferences  with  the 
parent  plant  about  the  prospects  cf  ifae  work,  : 

Teaching  children  to  take  part  in  production  and  in 
socially  useful  labor  is  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  boarding 
schools, '  It  is  an  important  element  in  preparing  children 
for  life.  Teachers*  collectives  should  be  alerted  to  this 

problem/  :  .-vT" --.rr".-  -*  :  i'"- •'  -  ;  .. 

All  the  boarding  schools  should  also  have  garden 
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plots  at  which  experimental  work  in  gardening  should  be  done, 
where  poultry,  and  'livestock  could  he  raised,  .This  would 
be  very  educational  and  at  the  same  timd  would  help  supply 
the  pupils  with  their  own' farm  products,  .5j; ....  , -r  , . 

At  this  early  . date,  the  directors  of  some  boarding  : 
schools 'are  already  planning  to'  become  se If r supporting,  .ibr 
example,  the  Korkino  Boarding  School  :of  Uhelyabinskaya  Ob- 
last,  already  has  sizeable'  special  account*  earned  by  the  ..;.  '  . 
-labor  of  the  pupil  si- ivThe  school  is  planning  to  build  large, 
vocational*-industrial  workshops  in  which  the'  ohildreh  would 
do  productive  work  and  to  plant  its  own  garden  plots,  pro-  . 
ducing  enough,  to  take  complete  care  of  the  pupils*  food  heeds 
thereby  saving  part  of  the  government  allotments  for  pupil 
maintenance,-'  : Many  boarding  schools  are  '.thinking  of  embark¬ 
ing  on  such  a 'pro  ject,  ,  With  the  help  of  Soviet  and. Party  ■ 
organizations,  parent  enterprises,  and  the  kolkhozes  and  sov¬ 
khozes*  this  problem  will  be  resolved  -in  time/- 


t  .  During  the  initial  period  of  the  organization  of  board 
ing  schools,  it ’was  not :  difficult  to  staff  them  with  teachers 
and  supervisors,  •  :Among  .the  pedagogues  'there  were  many  en¬ 
thusiastic  men  with  considerable  experience  in  the  work  of 
educating  and  rearing  children  in  schools  or .  children*  s 
home  s  the  y  prove  d  t  o  be  dxpert  ;edupators  fond  of  children  -5 
and  their  own  profession.  They  were  the  first  contingent 
of  teachers  in  boardihg  schools  of  which  the  pedagogical  col¬ 
lective  was  organized,  (They  tackled  their  woik  .with  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  quickly  achieved  noticeable  results*  v',oH  ,  ; 

. As  a  result,  the  boafding  schools  had  a  staff  of  the 

finest  dedicated , ‘pedagogue §.  ;  Among,  them  there  were  not  a 
few  distinguished  teachers,  r;l  ctJc  ; '  -in./  :> ;  . ; .  •  1 

C : .  -The  super  vi  si  on  of  the  beginner  s  ’  classe  s  was  entrust¬ 
ed  to  .teachers  who  had  a -secondary  pedagogical  education. 
Teachers  ..who :  were  graduate s  of  pedagogical  institutes ;  topk  ;f 
charge  of  intermediate  and  upper  classes;  .-t-  >  j;-.: 

Curricula,  programs  and  textbooks,  similar  to  those  r- 
of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  teaohing  experience,  on 
the  whole  made  it  possible  for  the  ;  teachers  to  hold  normal 
classes,  to  Overcome  most  of  thp  difficulties  and-  to  out-  :•« 
line  the  most  immediate.  goals,  without  too  much  loss  of ’  time. 
To- be  sure, > not  all  the  proble ms  were  resolve d  at  once , ,. :  Up  , 
to  ’how,  an' understanding  between  teaebrs  and  child-supervi¬ 
sors  in  regard  to  the  heavy  load  of  homewo.rk  has  not 'been 
conclusively  reaohed  but  some  progress  has  been  made,  .  *  -7 


.?  The  problem  of  finding  enough  child-supervisors  for 

boarding  schools  was  more  difficult  to  solve.  *There  was  a 
temporary  ruling  that  these  supervisors  should  have  a  higher 
education.  In  selecting  and  appointing  child-supervisors 
this  requirement  was  ;usuallymet,'  Sometimes  at  the  expense 
of  other, 'more  important  qualities,  particularly  necessary 
for  work  with  younger 'school  children.  As  a  result  of  this 
child^supervisors  were  of  ten  men  who  had  a  higher  pedagogi¬ 
cal  education  and  teaching  experience  with  students  of  inter¬ 
mediate  and  older  groups  but  were  badly  prepared  for  work 
wi til  tots,  :  :■  *’>>■  ■<-  -f-'I  -  ^  .■ 

At  Hie  beginning,  a  certain  gap  between  teaching . and 
upbringing  in  boarding'  schools  occurred.  ‘It  was  seen  that 
teachers  and  supervisors  had  not  coordinated  their  work. 

The  administration  ' Of  the  boarding -Schools  had  to  work  hard 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  and  it  was  only  after  a  period 
of  time  that  the  childlsupertlsors  arid  the ? teachers  farmed 
a  united  teaching  body.  This  unification  was  fostered  by 
the  discussions  held  at  pedagogical  councils  and  seminars 
on  teaching  and  rearing  problems,  by  the  drawing  up  of 
common  plans  for  every  quarter,  by  the  working  out  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  approach  to  children  and  by  exchanging  experience, 

Tn  a1  number  of  pities,  permanent  seminars  of  staff  numbers 
of 'boarding  Schools  were  established,  helping  resolve  the 
problems  of  teaching  and  rearing.';  '  .  .n  ,  s 

De spite  all  these  circumstances,  pedagogical  collect¬ 
ives  wefe  quickly : organized  in  most  boarding  schools,  and 
teache rs  and  cKlIdV*superviSors  lived  by  the  same  interests. 

•’The  separation,  amounting  to  an  estrangement  which' at  the 
bSginnihg  existed..  In  SOme  piaces  between  pedagogues,  disa¬ 
ppeared.  Now  it  psfn  be  asserted  that  Hie  fact  that  child- 
supervisors  have  a, higher  education  has  become  an  advantage 
and  that  most  of  them  have  found  their  ri fitful  place  in 
the  boarding  schools.  ■ 

In  the  early  month s  of  the  work  of  the  boarding _ schools, 
there  was  a  certain  number  of  Child-supervis'ors  who 'failed 
to  notice  carelessne s s  in  dress,  wrinkled  stockings,  missing 
buttons,  poorly  tied  pioneer  neckties,  uncut  finger  nails 
and  dirty  hands,  scattered  personal  things  and  many  Other 
shortcomings  th  the  dress  and  personal  hygiene  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  These  child-supervisors  were  unaware  that  these 
"trifles”  were  habit-forming,  that  properly  dealt  with  they 
taught  children  to  be  neat,  clean,  and  to  carry  themselves 
well,  ’ laying  th e  groundwork  far  other  qualities  so  import¬ 
ant  to  an  adult.  A  great  deal  of  work  had  to  be  done  with 
tho  child- supervisors  to  open  their  eyes  to  those  truths. 

It  was  discovered 'that  far  from  all  of  them  were  able  to  do 
this  type  of  work. 
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rlr.  i  iT6  be  a  •sure  j  our .  child-4supervisors  are.  not  nurses  pr  <■-. 
gevernesses  Whose  .sole  function  is  rto  teach.  good  .manners  and 
clean  habits,  1  child-supervisor  .in  a  boarding  school  must 
influence  the  entire'  Spiritual  .world  of  the.  child  and' guide 
and  direct  his  mental,  moral;  and  physical  development,  re¬ 
lating  them  to  £he  objectives  cf  Soviet  pedagogy*.  But  .as 
bearding  School  experience  has  testified,  the  child-super¬ 
visors  of ten /limit  "their  activities  to  general  •  conversation 
-with  the  children:  and  pay. little  heed  to  ordinary,  concrete  :- 
matters,:  Many,  ohild*. supervis or s  pr o ved  fo  be  poorly  pre-  ;.j 
pared  for  extracurricular  work,  e  spec ially •  anythin g  o onne ot - 
ed’ with’  polytechnical  instruction^-  and  production  and  daily 

r  - :•* A'  great  deal  has  tbbetau$it  in  b oarding schools  in  the 
area  of  self-service ,  as  is  usually  done  in;  a  good  family, 

To  sew  on  a  button, .  td  mend  a  stocking,  to.  cake  minor  repairs 
of-<  shoes  and  clothing,  to  do;  a  good;  job .  of  - washing  the  dish¬ 
es,  •  cleaning  the  silver  ,  dusting  "the  room,  • -washing  and  wax-,  . 
ing  -the  fl  o of >  laundering  small  articles  of  clothing  etc. 

The  children  should  be  .able  to  . do  all  ■  thi s  the mselve s , 
It  is -known  that  they'  love  'to  work  with  their  hands}  .  they' 
like  to  saw  and.  *plane  out,  solder,  sew  and  model  ,;in  clay, 

~  as  they  try  tb  mate  a  toy  or  some  other  useful;  object  for  ; 
the'  school,;  Such  labor  develops  the  .  bands  .  and  the  mind  J  it 
teaches  children  to '  concentrate  and  '  work  hard,,,  and  if  should 
be  widely  practiced.  In 'the  .family,  -this  fs.  usually  taught 
by  the  fatherland  mother,  .;  In  the  boarding  school,  such  /  .. 
everyday  work  should  be  taught  by  the  child— supervisor, ,But 
many  child-supervisors  do  not  have  either  /the  necessary  skill 
or  training,  because  they  themselves,  In  their  time>  did  not 
:r "have;  the  propef  schooling  and  did.  not  acquire  any  kind  ;Of . 

"knoW  how,  %  'ioj'  r -so/:  ov  of.  ©vnri  m  .ta.iV;  _  : 

I;  ’V  /  ■  :  children  must  be  guided  through  art.  and  te  chnical  . 
clUbsy'  Recitals  and  reading  6onferences,.;excursions  and  ,.r 
campaigns' should  be  organized,  -  Wall  newspapers  .should  be  • 
published, 7. and  a  great. ‘many  ether  extracurricular  activities 
engaged  in.  This  is  part' of  the  duties  of  both  the^  thachers 
and- ' the  *  child*Supervisors*>'Tr.However  many  forms  of. ,  exfracurric 
ular  activities"  were  arrived,  .at  by 'the  child-supervisors  •  ■  .  ^ 
through  the  trial  and  error  method.  The  organizing  of  reci¬ 
tals  and  heading  .sessions’,  and -the,  publication  of  wall  .news¬ 
papers,  was' achieved  more  easily,  because  it  was  related  fo. 
verbalizing,  but  activities  related  totechnology  and  agri¬ 
culture  and  requiring  some  related  skills,  made  poor  headway, 
*'•  Children’s  games  are  poorly  organized  in  the  boarding 
schools ,  ;  7  The  child-supervisors  cf  ten  ayoldthe  organization 
-of /games /because ithey  themselves  do  not  know  now  to  play*  • 


do  not  know  which  games  who'uld  be  played '  indoors  and  which 
outdoors,  how  to  draw  children  into  "them,:  what  rules  to  ob¬ 
serve,  etc*  Arid  yet, :  the  pedagogues  know  that  game s  take 
ah  important  place  in : the 'lives  of  SGhool • children  and  that 
to ' deprive  them  of  d  chance  to  play  is  to  go  counter  to  th e 
nature  of  childhood*  -1  v  V..'-  ;V/  ■  •  / *• 0 .  ■*  5  .‘y  " .  :  , : 

'  •  ''  These  s3n>rt c oming s  are  also  due  to  the  fact  that  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  prepare  Students  for  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  rather  than  for  child  guidance. ■  This  is  how  the  curricu¬ 
la  'of  pedagogical  institutions  were  organized.  ;  Nine  tenths 
'of  the  time  was  given  over  to  -  teaching  classroom  subjects, 
and  little  time  ahd  room  was  left  f or :  pedagogical  science 
and  child  rearing.  '  •  .  ,  ,  ..  ..  .  ... c 

In  recent  years,  some  changes  and  improvement  have 
be  come  apparent  in  the  professional  training  of  students. 

The  extending  of  the  course  in  the  schools  of  eduation  to  , 
five  years  opens  up  great  opportunities  for  preparing  stu-  • 
dents  for  the  Work  of  child  rearing  in'  its  many  aspects  <«*— 
teaching,  labor,  social,  polytechnicalj ‘athletic,  artistic 

*  etc.,  so  important  for  boarding  Schools.  u,  ,  - 

The  most  dangerous  ele ment  in  the  work  of  child¬ 
rearing  is  over  supervision  or  overprotection,  -It  is  not  So 
much  the  result  of  not  understanding  the  objectives  of  child- 
guidance  but  rather  of  using  only  Ope  method  of  influencing 
the  children'  —  the  spoken  word,  in  using  words ’  only,  the 
supervisor  plans,"  exhorts  and  advises  the.  pupils.  It  is 
quite  another  '  thing  When  to  is  able/ to  show  how  the  work  is 
actually  done.  •"  Such  a  supervisor  will  make  the  children 
work  together  as  a  united  group,  h|  will  help  them  to  or¬ 
ganize  the ir  le isure ' intelligently 'and  to  acquire  useful 
knowledge  and  habits f  He  will  foster  initiative  and  interest 

VHhat  we  have  said  above  does  not  make  us  conclude  : 
that  special  departments  or  faculties  should  be  established 
in  schools  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  training  child- 
supervisors.  Separate  training  of  child— supervisors  is 
superfluous  because  the  ir  work  contains  all  the  elements  of 
teaching.  ;  ''O'-"-/  1 :  ’■*  $ ■  ■  n.rr: ^  «  ;r 

Hence,  we  recommend  not  special  schools  for  child- 
supervisors  but  a  sharp  intensification  of  teacher  training 
"in  child-rearing.  It  is  desirable  to  single  out  groups  of 
'’students  at  schools  of  education  who  wish  to  work  in  b oard- 
ihg  schools  and  t o  set  up  special  child-rearing ' c° ur se s  f  or 

their  benefit.  0  h-’  ■  '  "  -O'  v 

•  Child-supervisors  who  are  already  working  m  boarding 
schools  should  attend  seminars  "and  practice -teaching  sessions 

;  They  should  be  introduced  to  concrete  aspects  of  labor  and^ 
to -  work  of  clubs;  to  the  organization  of  large-scale  activi- 


ties  and  other  forms  of  extracurricular  studies  with  child¬ 
ren,  .  r'u:  .tOiAi  .v.-iv  -'.l',  ,,'A-  Alw  A.-  ,  .A  o;:..!  ."A;.’ V.-A 

.  •  >Suoh  work  is  already  being  done  with  good  results  by 
many  graduate' institutes  of  teacher  training, and'  by  peda-  r 
gogical  departments .  of  lile  Ministry  of  Public  Education, 
Child-supervisors  acquire  practical ■ experience  at  seminars 
in  wo  rking  with  wc  od ,  car db  oard,  -pap  er , ,  arid  ir  on*  t *  The  y  ■■■:•  %  :■  ■  i 
learn  to  make  various  objects  from  these  .mater ialS,r family. ; 
iarize  themselves  with  the  methods  of  organizing  reoitals, 
pioneer  meetings  and  excursions  a  hi ...  busy ‘the  m  selve  s  with 
~the  preparation  of  *  collections  and  herbariums  of :  plants ,  in¬ 
sects  and  minerals,  ’ ;  They  also  master  the  rudiments  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  sewing  etci  At  the  same  time,  "the  child-Supervi*- 
sors  study  the  -pedagogic  legacy  of  W;-  K,'f  Krupskaya^  and  A, 

S,  Makarenko  and  exchange  experience ,  i: •  Such  work  is  being 
done  in  Moscow  ,  :  Chelyabinsk,  Korkino,  Novosibirsk  and  many 
other ’  cities,  -vM.iv  t:.L.  A  'A-v- 

,  f;  •  Since  .the  *  children  attend  hoarding  Schools  around 
the  clock*  the '"day  must  be  planned  with  precision  aAd  the  ' 

.  day  *  s  schedule  .  wo  iked  out.  During  the  first,  months,  a  AA- 
search  for  -the  most  sensible  regime  .went  on  in  many  boarding 
schools- and  it  was  natural  that  many  mistakes  'occurred, APor 
example ,  in  many  b oarding  schools,  the  pupils  Were  .  oblige d 
to  take  daytime  naps*  "little, time  was  allowed  for  outdoor  o 
exeicise,  the  meals  were  badly  distributed  through  the  day  A 
etc.  It  ,is  known :  -that  in  setting  up  the  day  *  s  schedule  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  the  hygienic  and  'pedagogical  app¬ 
roach- in' relation  to  three  age  groups  consisting  of  the- 
youngest,  the  intermediate  and  older  children.  The  regime 
of  the  '..day  must  speoify  the  leftgth .  of  the  school  day,  the 
work  day,-, and  the  rest  periods,  Alt  should"  allow  time  for  •  • 
meals  *  extracurricular  activities  and  homework,  self  service, 
games -and: amusement sv.’;.  :r  < A-vvA  A  ■  r;  ,v;.r.  b !AA>  :oA- 

It  is  ’recommended  that  seven-year' olds,  sleep  from  11) 
to  12  hours  a  day  and  take  a  daytime  nap,  r  ’ Ten-year  old  ;,;A: 
sChool  children  should  -  sleep  from  10  to  11  hours,  eleven  to 
thirteen  year  old  pupils  from  9  to. ten  hours.  .  Older  boys  , 
and  girls j  . fourteen" to  seventeen  years  old  should  sleep  A:  A 
from  eight  to  nine  hours.  Children  who  have  been  weakened 
by  a  long  illness  may  have  their  Sleeptime  lenghthened  at 
the  recommendation  of  a  physician.  ...  .  ,l;  •  rJV  - 1:;".  A  JAvaA-.- 

\v  Children  should  sleep  in ia  well  {ventilated  room,  on  ' 
a  semi -hard  mattress,  and  depending  on  the  time  of  the  year, 
cover  themselves  with  either  a  sheet  or  a  blanket.  Bed-  . • 
clothes  which  cause  overheating  and  a- restless  sleep  and 
sometimes  have .  othe r :  abnormal  effe cts  should  be"  avoide d *  It 
is  desirable  that  transoms  or  casement  windows  remain  open 
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through  the  night,  and  windows,  in  warm  weather,  and  even  to 
organize  sleep  Outdoors •  (in  winter  in  a  temperature  of  up 
to-ten  degrees).  This  is  particularly  good  for  small  chil¬ 
dren.  or  children  in  a  ran  down  condition;'  Noisy  active 
games  and  amusements  or  reading  in  bed  should  not  be  allowed 
before  bedtime 0  Wholesome  might  sleep  refreshes  the  child 
and  gives  him  normal  energy  for  the  whole  day;  Rather  than 
take  daytime  naps,  children'whCUld  take  walks  and  play  in 
the  fresh  air  or  indoors;  i.  e*’f  relax  actively,  because 
this4  is  better  for  the  ir  health,  Daytime  naps  are  re  commend¬ 
ed  only  f  cr  first  grade  pupils  and  children  in  a  rundown 
condition,-  '•'•••’  ...  <■  -t.T.'Ww:  JV 

■  ’  In  some  boarding,  schools  meals  are  Served  five  times 
a  day.  However;  experience  has  shown  that  such  frequent  « 
meals* spoil  the  appetite  and  evidently  have  no  practical 
value,  What  is  important  is  not  how  frequently,-. the  child' 
eats,  though  too  long  intervals  between  meals  are  harmful, 
but  what  his  caloric  intake  is,  and  whether  the  food  has  ' 
all  the  necessary  nutritive  elements  (albumen,  fat,  hydrogen, 
vitamins  etc. ) ,  ‘and  also,  how  well  the  child  assimilates  the 
nourishment,  .  .  Pour,  meals  a  day  are  :  adequate  for  boarding 
schools.  About  25  pefcehi;  of  the  day*  s  rations  should  be 
consumed  at  breakfast,  40  percent  at  dinner,  15  percent  at 
lunch  and  20  percent  at  supper;  Breakfast  should  be  eaten' 
no  later  than  ohe  hour  after  arising,  and  the  evening’ meal, 
two  hours  before  bedtime,  J Boarding  school  experience  speaks 
in  favOr  of  four  meals  a  day,  because  this  results'  in  nor¬ 
mal  development  and  g^iin  in  weight,  A  fifth  meal  only  makes 
work  and  spoils  appetites,’®  In  some  Chelyabinsk  boarding 
schools,  the  children  were  fed  five  times  a  day  for 'a  period 
.of  several  months.  The  children  began  to  eat  badly,  refused 
the  food  and  some '  of  them  stayed  away  from  the'  dining  room,  " 
On  the  other  hand,  such  frequent  meals,  especially  in  board¬ 
ing  Schools  tht  have  a  separate  building  for  the 'dining 
room,  (for  example,  the  Chelyabinsk  city  schools,  No,  2  and 
3,  the  Korkino  school  etc, J,  are  time-consuming  because  the 
children  have  to  put  on  and  take  off  their  outer"  clothing, 
and  insufficient  time  is  left  for  other  activities; 

Thus  far,  a  great  deal  of  time,  from  four  to  six 
hours,  is  given  to  classroom  work,  and  from  two  to  three 
hours.. to  homework.  This  is  the  usual  schoolwork  load  of 
younger  and  intermediate  students.  Can  this  be  considered 
normal  ?  We  think  not.  Children'  of  12  and  14  should  hot  be 
forced  to  engage  in  mental  labor  for  nine  hours  a  day.  To 
be  sure,  the  boarding  schools  should  relate  their  schedules 
to  the  study  plan  of  the  intermediate  school  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  in  conformity  with  which  the  studies  are  conducted. 
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But  we  1;hink  -that  academic  studies  ,in  lower  classes  sh ouf  d 
not  take  more  than  five  hours/  in  intermediate  classes 
six  hours  and  in  Tipper  classes.;*?*' --seven  hours®  -Then  the 
rest  of  the  time  could.be  devoted  to  manual  labor,  extracurr¬ 
icular  studies,  grimes,  outdoor  walks  and  other  kinds  ..of  ac- 
tivities  and  rest#  -  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  quality  r;- 
of  teaching  should  he  enhanced,  .leaving  time  :  for. the  doing 


of  homework  assignments.  yr..;;  ;.w;>  ^.r.-o±-r^ rT;;  ac:' 

-  .-j:;  The  day’s  schedule  should  ..include  .as  much  outdoor  ac¬ 
tivity  .possible,  • .  limited  outdoor  play,,,  would  not  benefit  • 
the  health  of  the  children;  The  schedules  ;of  some  boarding 
schools  include  play  periods  of.  .JO  to ' 40  minutes  and ■  some¬ 
times,  as  little  as  ten  to  15  minutes,  \  What  good  will  this 
do  to  a  school  child  who  spends  most  of  this  time -putting  on 
and  taking  off  his.  overcoat?  .It  .would  be  de sirable  to  make 
ohildren  spend  from  two  to.  three  hours  outdoors  .in. cold  ■ 
weather  and  considerably  more  in  warm  weather*  ;The  time 
spent  in  the  playground  should  be  devoted  to  play  arid  ph#* 
sical'work,  in  other  words,  it  should  be  '-spent  in  motion, 
Fresh,  clean  air  is  the  child*  s  friend,  aIengthy  exposure 
to  ;it  improves  the  activity  of  ;fhe  .  nervous  system^  helps 
the  normal  physiological  functioning  of  the  whole  .organism 
and  raises  man’s  capacity  for  work,  ',  r/.  j/'  :h:r;r  ad.;; 

c  The  proper  alternation  of  tsrork  and  rest  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  day*s  schedule,  ;.In  many  boarding  schools , 
the  children  are  overloaded  with  various  kinds  of  w6rk  in 
the  - morning;  whereas  j  in  the  se cond  part  of  the  day,  they 
are  so  free  that  the  time  drags  and  they  do  not  . know  what 
to  fill  it  with.  .  This  is  (especially  true  of  .the  boarding 
schools  on  single  sessions.  The  ffirst  part  of  the  day  .should 
be  spent  in. the  classroom.  In  the  afternoon^  ithe  children  • 
should  d6  manual  work;  prepare  their  lessons,  work  in' clubs 
and  rest.  This  is  what  .constitutes  a  normal  schedule,  ■; 

r  The ' younge st  children  should  do  physi Cal  Work  for  one 
hour  a  day,  the  intermediate  *  groups  .—  two  hours,  tand  the; r, 


older  children  -r  four  hours*  o;!-'  o 

:] :.  In  drawing  up  the  day*s  schedule,  the  specific  Con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  every  boarding' school,  for  example,  the 
number  of  seats  in  ‘the  dining  room,  the  nearness  of  wash¬ 
rooms,  the  distance  between  the  buildings  and  other  circum-. 
stances  Which  can  lengthen  or'  di  or  ten  the  amount  of  time 
needed  for  various  activities,  should  be  taken  into  account* 
d-.;:  The  day*s  schedule  is  composed : by  the  dean  of  stu¬ 
dies  and  the  senior  .child-supervisor,  r  ...It  is  discussed  at  ;  ' 
the  pedagogical  council  end  approved  by  the  school  director. 
Discussions  of  the  day’s  sohedule .  sh ould  be : conducted  with 
the  children  in  the  various  groups  and  they  should  be  told 
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what  they  are  expected  to  do  during  specific  periods.  The 
entire  technical  personnel  of  the  school  should  be  briefed 
thoroughly  on  the  day*s  schedule, ;  :  :  ; 

Unwavering  adherence  to '  the  day’ s  and  life 1 s  schedule 
''Should  be  required.  Tlie  children  should  develop  a  firm  ha¬ 
bit  of  living  according  to  an  established  order.  Attempts 
to  disrupt  it  should  be  considered  unthinkable* 

The  day’s  regimen  is  a  good  prerequisite  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  physical  and  spiritual  development  of  children  and  to 
instilling  acduracy^  discipline ,  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  tradition.'  Hence ,  it  sh Ould  be  purposeful,  exact,  com¬ 
pulsory  and  easy'  to  Understand,  * *:;io '  o:.r  ^ 

"  '>•  To  be  sure ,  *  the'  oar  lying  out  of  even'a  sensibly  ‘plan* 
ned  schedule  may  at  first  be  :very  difficult,  The  boarding  : 
schools  enroll  children  with  different  backgrounds.  They 
have  *  certain'  set  habits  ‘that  are • hot  easily  displaced  by  new 
ones.  Hence*  the  pedagogical  Collective  is  compelled  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  ;to  make  the  children 
conform  to  the  established  regimen  and  acquire  new  habits,  ' 
such  as  promptness' in  rising  and  going  to  bed  and  in  eating, 
working  and  resting,  md'  v i ?• '  r.--  ■  ‘V:-:  v,  •  :  r..1, 

In  many  b oaf ding  schools ,  the  younger  children  could 
not  make  their  beds,  get  dressed  and  find  their  "lost"  things 
in  the  amount  of  time  required.  They  were  late  for  meals 
and  classes*  All  this  made  for  confusion  and  forced  the 
child-supervisors  to  put  forth  a-  great  deal  Of  effort  in  or- 
gani zing  groups ,  and  helping  the  children  become  accustomed 
to  their  mew  surround ing s ,  It  turned  out  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  bmall  children  to  remember  the  way  to 
their  dormitory, -classroom,  and  place  at  the  dinner  table. 
They 'found  it  very  difficult  to  adjust  to  an  Orderly  way  of 
life.  The  child-supervisors  of  the  Zlatoust  Boarding  School 
in  Che lyabinskaya ' Oblast  taught  the  children  through : games 
in  the  first  weeks  of '  schools '  "bho' will  be  the  first  to 
find  his  place?”  At  the ' beginning,  the  faucets ’which  the 
children  often  left  open,  gave  a  lot  of  trouble «  « There  were 
even  more  difficulties  in  the  dressing  r ooms .  Children  who 
wore  uftable  to  read  and  write  picked  up  hats  and  coats  at 
random. 

"■■■■•  "You  are  not  wearing  your  own  coat"  says  the  child- 
supervisor.  -  : A.v  ;;  :■*  gu 

"It  is  my  coat*  These  are  buttons ' like  mine"  replies 
the  child,  - "  •  '  -'u  , r  : 

-  Most  of  the  children  in  grades  one  and  two  did  not 
know  how  to  put  on  their  shoes  correctly,  '"In  washing  them¬ 
selves,  they  merely  wet  the 'nose  and  mouth.  They  had  to  be 
taught  to  brush  their  teeth,  button  all  the  buttons  and  make 
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the  beds. r'!  This  is  how  their  upbringing  began*-  .[Here ;  are  <y;-v 
first  grade  children  lboking  on  at  a  demonstration  of  how 
to  tuck  in  the  bedding, /  Then  they  try  to  do  what;  the  child- 
supervisor  has  jjust  shown  them*  Some  were  successful  the 
very  first  time,  others  had  to  try.-  several  times  with  the 
help  of  classmates.  First  graders  learned  in  the  washroom 
how  to  brush  the  teeth  Correctly,  to  wash  the  hands’,  neck 
and  face  With’ Soap  and  vto  use ;  a  towel*’  s  Good  habits  are  not 
farmed  at  once,  but  the  i^iild-supervisors  patiently  lead  }>,-£ 
them  toward  success  through  explanations  and  demonstrations, 

Y  '  By  the ;  end  of  the  second  month,  the  -children  in  this 
school  ’had'  become-  neat  and"  clean,  and  were ; able  to  do' many  • 

?  things.  The'  time  prescribed  in  the  schedule  for  work,  'rest 
and  play  became  adequate#  -  It  is  true,'  that  even  today,  one 
sometime s  meets  a  tot  With  shoes  unlaced,  or  a  little  girl 
•with  an  untidy  pigtail*  hBut  such  a  child  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  other  children  and  also  the  • sanitation  officers 
and  the  monitors,  in'*  v« t"  chxhbrKtn  c-.il-  f 

:  L  ongjhe  dayts  schedule”^  says' the  dean  of  studies  of  v; ' 

•the  Zlatous'  Boardiftg  School,  A,  VJ  Rodikova,  ^’required  a 
great  deal  of  work.  !  At  first,  We  gave  too. little  time" to . 
getting  dressed  and  washed,  and  it  [had  ta  be  increased*  . 

Then,  when. the  children  had  acquired  the'  necessary  Jiabits,  • 
me  reduced  the  dressing  periods*  ./Mot  enough  time,  was  sche¬ 
duled  for  walks  and  rest.  The  pedagogue s  notice d  : that  the 
-children  Were  made  to  go  back  to  their  regular  ;Studies 0be- 
-fore  they  had :  a  'chance  .to  re st*  » Gradually  *  the  [defects  - : 
were  corrected,  our  regimen  was  more  clearly  defined  ana 
now  the  children  have  gpowh  accustomed  -to  living- and  working 
in  conformity  With  boarding;  school  rules*1?  ore-.- 

The  experience  of  a  number  *of  schools  in  ttje  Urals  • 
and  other  boarding  :s  oh  obis  has  shown  that  enrollment  by., 
classes,  starting  with  the  hi$ie St  and  ending  with  the  lowest 
makes  for  order’ and  organization*  /From  one  to  two  classes 
should  be  enrolled  ’daily, *  This  procedure  make s  it  possible 
to  know  each  student,  to  show  him  hi s.;  place  in  the  dining, 
room  and  the  -'dormitory,  to  show  him  over  all  -  the  other  build¬ 
ings  and  to  tell  him  about  the  :  day  *  s  schedule;  r.  Mass  admis- 
si  ohs,  *  taking5:  one  ;6r  two :  day  &  ■  inevitably  give  rise  to.:.  con- 
-  fusion,  Ghildfen  and ’  their  supervisors  do  not  get  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted,  the  bhildreft'  are  often  left  to  them- 
se lve  s  and  Wander :  ab out  a imle  s£ly  ,  From  the  very  first  day 
of  school  they  begin  to  out  up,  misuse  things  and  break  "  ,r, 
rules,'  Even  in  bohrding  schools  that  have  roarefully  pre-  ■ 
pared  for'  opening  day  and  have  thought  out  every  detail  many 
unexpected  ' dompli cati ons  arise!  in  connection  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  examination  of  pupils,  with  cleaning  them  up,  issuing 


the  linen  and  clothing  and  many  other  things  that  make  the 
work  difficult  during  the  first  days  of  school. _  The  daily 
admission  of  one  or  two  classes  makes  it  possible  to  give 
every  child  and  its  parents  individual  attention* 

.  r  •  -  .  ;  - ..  . ■  if-  •  I  V  :  >•.■•*  *.;••• 


t;  The  'boarding  school  must  take  care  of  the  health  Of 

its  pupils!  The  pedagogical  'collective  and  the  medical  per¬ 
sonnel  should  take  all  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  Of  communicable  diseases,  and  to  enforce  sanitary ^ 
and  hygienic  regulations  in  the1  classrooms,  dormitories*  , 
diningrooms  arid  elsewhere.  The  child* S  physical  development, 
his  meals',  sleep  and  rest  must  be  systematically  supervised. 

Our  boarding  Schools  are  models  of  good  sanitary  and 
hygienic  living  conditions.  But  there  is  still  room  im¬ 
prove  me  rit.  Some  boarding  schools  fall  short  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  standards  owing  to  overcrowding  and  poor  ventilation. 
The  cleaning  of  the -  rooms  by  children  and  the  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  is  poorly  organized,  ihe.se*'  defects  must  be_eliminat- 
ed.  Room  temperature s  should  .be '  carefully  controlled,  rising 
no  higher  than  18  degrees  in  dormitories;  16  to  .18^6 greed 
in  classrooms,  and  15  to  16  in  corridors.  During !;Me_ 
dormitory  casenerit  windows  and  transoms  should  be  kept  open, 
and  the  air  kept  as  fresh  as  possible  at  all  times,-  Ade-  . 
qtfate  lighting  Of  classrooms  a nd  worktops  ^  a  ^rrous  mat¬ 
ter.'  The  Size  of  Mi  desks  must  fit  the  height  of  the  ohil 
dren.  Insufficient  light  and  poor  seating  of  children  dur¬ 
ing  classes  are  ofteri  the  cause  of  eye  trouble  and  abnorm  1 
bone  development  resulting  in  scoliosis,  kyphosis  and  other 
illnesses.  One  of  Me  main  tasks  of  the  boarding  school  is 
to  oafe  for  the  healtbh  and  physical  development  of  the 

.  j-|  *1  i  ■  ...*  .-I  ‘  i  •  *  i.  i  ■  ■■  ,  •  J'.X  *  J.  .  .  \  J  ■.  ;■  ■  ■■■-  X  '  ..  ».*  'ht  ^  ^ 

Physical  hardening  is  of  great  Importance  in  attain¬ 
ing  normal  height  and: development..  The  boarding  school 
Sfttir  physically  strong -ftiMran  wtth  great  endurance. 
However,  this  is  not  being  d one'  everywhere .  In  some  board¬ 
ing  schools  little  thought  is  given  to  seasonal  clothing. 

The  children  wear  ski-pants:  and  warm  jackets  in  weather  - 
that  is  suitable  for  wearing  sh carts  and  T-shirts  after  clas¬ 
ses.  The  interior'  of  buildings  is  often  stuffy  because  the 
casement  windows  and  transoms  ift ; dormitories,  classrooms  . 
and  corridors  are' net  kept  open.  The  boarding  schools  must 
develop  a  system  for  hardening  the  child  »s  organism  _  and  ^ 
-then  consistently  put  it  into  practice.  ^We  concur  in  the 
'idea  of  the  director  of  the  12th  Moscow  Boarding  School  V, 


II* yin:  MThe  buildings  must  be  aired  systematically,  proper 
temperatures  must  be  maintained  day  and  night)  in  any  wedth- 
er,  the  children  must  go  out  during  recess, -  To  this  .end, 
there  must  be  doors  leading  out  in ; every  classroom  oh  the"-  .;; 
first  floor  and  there  must  be  open-air  porches  .around  sec¬ 
ond  floor  classrooms^  It  is  desirable  to-  set  up  an  all 
year-round  solarium  on  the  gymnasium  roof,  where.; children 
could  sleep  in  fur-lined  boots  even  in  the  coldest  winter 
weather.  In  warmer  weather, ,  it  is  desirable  to.  hold  classes 
-in  the  open  air  j  two  or  three  days  in  every  quarter  should 
be  spent  in  overnight  hikes;  most j Of  the  free  'days  should ;; 
be  spent  by  *  the.  whole  student  body  3  hiking,"  sking,  bicycling 
and' boating.  (V,  H*in,  Diary  of  a  Boarding  School  Direc-  ;• 
tot, " Har odnoye  Obra zovaniye ” .  (Public  Education)* '1957*  Ho. 

4).  (The  collective  of  this  school  wisely  decided  to  intro¬ 
duce  compulsory  rubdowns  gradually  ..changing-over  to  cold 
showers ^  to*  make  the  children  wear  clothing  that  would  help 
harden  them,  to  accustom'  the  children  to  sleeping  in  cold 
rooms,  and  even  in  sleeping  bags  on  porches,  or  else  nude 
under  light  covers  indoors,  to  take  air  baths  etc*  ; y  ,r;-.v -.-Vy 
•  The  system  of  physical  hardening  in  the  boarding  re-..: 

'  schools  cannot  be  established  at  once,  but  its  groundwork 
, based  on  facts  of  medical  science  and  the  experience  of 
work  With  children  in  the  school  and  the  home  must  be  laid  r 
now,  [Physical  hardening  consists  mainly  of  the  wise  use  of 
-natural  factors:  sun,  air 'and.  water,  of  preventing  colds  i 
and  strengthening  the  body,  ■  :\.  :  \  i.{7;  r  .-ff>  a  ;  y- -;y. 

,  In  a  number  of  boarding  schools,  a  system  of  physical, 
hardening' i's  already  being. worked  out.  Morning  setting  up  ; . 
exercises,  followed  by  a  rubdown  and  showers . under  .a  physi a 
clan*  s  ;  supervision*  have  .  become  universal.  During  “'c  lasses, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades,  a  few  minutes  a  day  are  de-y 
voted  to  physical  training,  and  games  are  played  outdoors  ■ 
during  recess.  Good  fodd  and  an  intensive  program  of  phy¬ 
sical  *  education  help  the  children  grow  into  healthy  men  and 
women.  y/J;  fioyo  ..-r-l  •  ■  ,rr-ly:y.'  y-yryo  Xi'.o’i‘K7.r{C:'  'A.’>C  >..••••••• 

’ ?  r  But  at  the  same  time,  It  must  be  admitted  that  far 
from  all  child-supervisors  and  physicians  give  thought  to  : 
this  extremely  important  matter, :  and  fhatreven  what  is  y  ;"  ?•. 
being  done  in  the  best  boarding  schools  is  merely  a  begin¬ 
ning,--  -uo.-'i.iimoc  n  ot  eliVyisc  •>  :-d  />i£cv/  :Y1 .  ‘.lv  ' 

-  :  y  While  making  allowances  for  local  climatic  conditions, 
the  season,  ,  the  age  and, health  of  the  -  children,  the  morning 
setting  up  exercises  should  he  done  outdoors  in  light  cloth¬ 
ing,  '  The  setting  up  exercises  sh ould  be  followed  by.  rub- 
downs,  starting  with  warm  water  (30-32  degrees),  and  gradua¬ 
lly  changing  over  to  colder  water,  going  as  low  as  10  to  12 
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degrees,  '.After  two  or  three  weeks,  a  shift  may  be  made  to 
showering,  'at  first  with  warm  water  and  finally  with  15  de¬ 
gree  water.  The  rubd  Owns  and  showers  should  begin'  during 
warm  weather -and  continue  throughout  the  year.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  j  :  rubd owns  and  showers  raayf  cause  chills  >and  make  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  them,  !  "But  such  sensations  are  temporary  in 
healthy  persons  and  soon  give  way  to  a  sense  of  wellbeing 
and  vigor.  Having  grown  accustomed  to  taking  showers,  chil¬ 
dren  begin  to  seek  -opportunities  to  make  use  of  water  which 
becomes ' their'  friend.  a d:-'  v/  J 

In  some  boarding' schools, 'the  children  are  taught 
to  bathe  their  feet  before  bedtime;  Such  a  procedure  is  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  for  physical  hardening  and  the  prevention 
of  colds,  slt'is  desirable  to  give  up  warm  water  f  or  wash¬ 
ing  the  hands,  face :  and  especially  the : feet* v and, also  to  be¬ 
come  gradually  accustomed  to  water  of  a  low  temperature  (from 
20  to  5  c[ 0 gyp !*■  ^  ? 

In  the  summer,  every' opportuftity  for"  bathing  in  a 
lake  or  river' should  be ! made  Use  of ,  Bathing  must  start  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  a  physician  and  the 'guidance  of  a 
gym  teacher,  a  teacher  or  child— supervisory  with  approxi¬ 
mately  20  to  25' children  to  one  adult.  Bathing  in  lakes  and 
rivers  should  also' provide  an  opportunity  for  learning  to 

swim*  ..  '/:'■?  7  ^  /'  : 

The  fine  effedts  6f  physical  education  are  well  known. 
In  most  boarding  schools ,  physical  training  has ' taken; its 
proper  place  ih  the  curriculum.  In  addition  to  spe  cial  ♦ 
lessens  mentioned  in  the  plan’,1  clubs  are  organized  and  train¬ 
ing  sessions  and  athletic  competions  held.  Hiking  in  all 
forms  has  become  a  favorite  with  the  children.  Skiing, 
skating,  volley' ball,  basket  ball,’  and  gorodki  /a  kind  of 
ring  toss7  afe  very  pqpifLara'w  In  the  evening,  children ^play 
che ss  ana  checkers  and  table  tennis,  stubbornly  competing 
for  the  honor  of  their  class  or  dormitory.  Many  kinds  of 
sports  and  athletic  games  have  be dome  an -integral  part  of 
the  programs  of  many  institutions.  .  '  ■  : 

However,  'even' today  there  =  are 'boarding  schools  with  a 
very  poor  physical  education  program®  /In  such  institutions , 
the  children  are ' listle  ss  and  sluggish,  they  are  sedentary,  _ 
dislike  going  outdoors  'in  cold  weather  and  are  aVerse  to  ■’ 
joining  athletic  clubs.  This  is ‘  an  evidence  ’  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  6olleCtive- pays  little  heed  to  this  very  important  area 
of  life.  It  would  be  desirable  to  organize  a  seminar  on 
♦physical  education  for' the  benefit  of  all  teachers,  and  es- 
pe dally  the  young  child-supervisors. ‘  -  They  ought  to  re oe  ive 
instruction  in  coaching  children  In  games  and  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises.  Such  training  would  make'  them  more  willing  to  work 
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in  the  field.  .•  of  physical ,  education* 


The  problems  of  education  and” rearing  have  been  of 
focal  ^importance  in  hoarding  -schools  from  the  very  first 
± days  of  their  organization*  .dfvofdV.-'.-  or'f  , 

r.As  is  known,  the  boarding  schools,, follow  -a,- plan  of  j  ' 
'studied  laid  down  by  the  Ministry  .of  Education  RSP£>R  in  1956. 
They  have .  the'  same  programs  and  textbooks  as  the.  public  ; 
schools  and  base,  the  educational  procedure s  on. principles’ r  >.; 
embodied  in  Soviet  pedagogy*  '  e.Vr  asu^o  ?:  ni  f  .-/r  ivv 
The  boarding  schools  are  expected  to  give  their  puA. 
pils  a  gopd,  thorough  general  ard/poly-tephnical  ieducation, 
preparing  them  for  life  and  productive,  -labor*  :i  The  .period 
~  of  education  iS  the  .same  as  in  the.  ordinary  schools  of  gen¬ 
eral  education*  -  The  number  of  students,  in. the  class  is  a.-t 
’  limited-to  30*‘  t  v  Ca  Ivmi:  a 

1 6.o  ■ .  Smaller,  .classes  are  conducive :  to  fruitful  .educational 
work*  Experienced  teachers  made  it  possible  to  organize;  .  ;: 
classroom  studies  on  a  sound  basis  enabling; the'  children  td. 
pursue,  nomal  studies  and'  to.  acquire  solid  basic  knowledge,” 
Since  the  opening  of  the  boarding  schools?  some  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  has  already  be  e  n‘  a  c cumulate d  "and  rmany  .difficulties 
-and  sh ortoomings  ..overcome * .  ..There  ,is  every  reason  to  assert 
now  that  the 1  boarding  schools  have  met;  all :  the  requirements 
and  that  their  educational  work  will  be  up  jt6  -  mo  dor  n  e  duca—. 

tional:  standards,-  i :  r ^  .1:  .*ccw  fathom  y;;o  ■ 

-,y  ■  However,-  this  has  not  happened  at  once .  -A  great ; deal 
of.  e ffort  on  the  part  of  t he .  teaching  colle otiye.  and  a  crea* 
tivo  approach  to  the  .resolution  of  many  problems  was  needed, 
especially  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  knowledge-, of  -  many  new  . 
pupils,  to  raise  the  quality  of  every  lesson,- -and  to  foster 
attention,  accuracy,  diligence  and  self-reliance*  , 

During  the  very  first  weeks  of  school,,. -it-  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  number  of  pupils, ;  notwithstanding  -a  satisfac¬ 
tory  record  in  the  old  school; -  were  poorly  prepared  and  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  the  program.  -  These  defects  .were  observed 
in  children  who  did  not  have  normal  living  conditions  at  ,j; ;; 
home  be  cause  both  parents  were  employed  or  for  , some  other ; r 
reason,  pin  some  boarding-,  school gj  the  .large  number  ;cf .  such- 
pupils  was  the  source  of  great  anxiety  to  teacherS  and  rGV!p. 

>  sailed  f  Cr  the  speediest  methods  of  remedial  work«;;:VlSpme  r_ 
children,  enrolled  in  the  boarding  schools,  -.had 'a.  short  - 
i attention  span,  -  and  little  interest  in  studying.  They  could 
not  concentrate,  fidgetted  in  their  seats  and  interfered 
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with  the 'studies  of  others.  They  often  refused  to  do  their 
homework;  Many  pupils  revealed  a  lack  of  elementary  study 
habits;  The  teachers*  efforts* to  organize  the  work  of  these 
children  were  often  unavailing. 

These  observations  were  particularly  true  of  pupils 
in  grades  II  to  IV  and  more  rarely,  of  children  in  grades  V 

to  VII.  "  "  ;v"' /ryV,; 0 

v  f  in  trying  to  find"  the  best  ways  of  organizing  the  1 
studies  and  filling  the  educational  gaps,  the  boarding  school 
teachers  resorted  to  Various  known  methods  of  remedial  work 
•with  groups  and' individuals. ’-'"This  gaVe  good  results  but  did 
not  always  raise  the  achievement  record  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  school  program*  The  Work  continued  to  be 
poor  and  in  some  cases  unsatisfactory,"7  despite  the'  fact  that  v 
teachers  and  pupils 'worked  with  a  will, 

<  -  In  195 6-1957 /  Moscow  BoardiAg  School  No.  15,  worked 

out  a  new  method  of  classroom  work*  This' method  spread  to ^ 
many  other’  boarding  schools.  Essentially,  the  method  consis¬ 
ted  in  all  the  students* 'doing  homework  assignments  in  the  ■ 
classroom  s imultane ously ,  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher.- 
Such  -studies  were  made  a  part  of  the  schedule*'  For  example, 
if  the  first  lesson/ was  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  the  next  one 
was  devoted  to  arithmetic  homework, /under  the  teacher*s 
guidance,  Aftef  the  Russian  lesson,  Russian  homework  was  / 
'done  in  the  classroom.  -  ;  - 

s  This  method  of  classroom  work  is  very  good  and  pro- 

videS  an  educational  approach  to  the  resolution  of  many  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  especially  effective  in  teaching  children  self** 
fbliance  in  handling  homework  assignments,  in  organizing 
their  mental  work,  f  n  training  the  attention  and  instilling 
-accuracy  and  other  qual  itie  s; :  Since  many  children  in  the 
*boarding‘ Schools  we!re;  found  to  be  unable  to  do  their  home** 
WOnk  Well,  this  System  helped  the' teachehs  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  the  basic  skills  of  the  children, -  The  experience 
of  Moscow  BOarding  School  No.  15  was  of  particular  benefit 
to  the  boarding  schools  of  the  "Sou-then  Urals,  ‘  *. 

-  However ,!/ experience  lias  shown  that  other  systems  need 
"to  be  developed,  and  that  this'  system  should  not  become  a 
permanent  feature  -of  learning  in  the  school.  The  point  is 
that  the  direct : fulfillment  of  homework  assignments  by  all 
the  pupils  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  essentially 
becomes  a  form'  of  le  iso  ns  tint  differ  little  from  le  ssons 
of  repetition.-  Eventually,  this :  prevents  the  pupils  frOm 
de vel oping  the ' ab ili ty  t o  work  independently' from  books, /to 
solve  problems,  And  write  compositions  i.  e.,  do  the  ordinary 
kind  of 'homework,-  .In  relying  on  the  help  of  the  supervising 
teacher,  many  pupils  do  little  thinking  of  their' own,  and  do 
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not  learn  to ; overborne  ordinary  difficulties,  an  ability  re¬ 
quired  of  every  student  of  our  'schools, 5  The  children  were  "• 
also  observed  to  copy  arithmetic  problem^  and  examples  ill¬ 
ustrating  grammatical  rules,  from  one  another  etc , •  6  : : 

■'  Under  this  schedule  Children  gave  signs,  of 'fatigue. 
Pour'  or  five  periods  in  the  first  half  of  the  day,  'followed 
by  gym,  drawing,  and  singing  in  the  second  half  constituted 
foo  he avy  a  workload  which  interfered  with  the 1  organization 
of  "other  types  of  work  with  children.  This  was : the  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn • by : the  teachers 'of  the  railroad  boarding  school  ' 
of  the  Chelyabinsk  Station  which' had  usdd  the  method  of  ;  i:  : 
Moscow  Sohool  No,'  15  for  several  months^  , ovVtea [..or..  ...  \,o 

"Our  observations  of  the  pupils  of  the  'first  four  -’,  o 
grades'—  tells  P,  M,  s Chaplin,  director  of  this  boarding  • 
school,  — ■  have  shown  that  the '  pupils  have  become 'less 
attentive  during  o lass  periods, '  and  that ‘their  self-reliance 
in  preparing  their  lehsons  has  decreased, • [This  has  forced 
us  to  appraise'  this  system  criticall y.  Teachers  and  child- 
supervi sors  were  enlisted  to  seek  other  ways  of  teaching 
children  to/do  their  homework  ^assignment  s',^-.dr.  -iofj  o;  V/two 
"‘V"-  .  '  Apparently,  the  experience'  of  Moscow  Boarding  School 
No,  15  may  be  used  in  ‘the  first  weeks  or  even •  riionths  of  . 
studying  in  the  newly  f  orme d  classes  but  later,  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  develop  good  mental  habits,*  within  the  limits  needed 
for  the  children  of  the  given  class,  other  forms  of-  splf-  r. 
preparation  should'  be  attempted,  ‘'Thus,  in  the  second  class 
at  the  beginning  of  the  School  year,  many  pupils  could  not 
solve  problems,  partly  because  they  cduld  not  analyze  the  : 
problem  before  attempting  to  solve  it.  It  was  decided  that 
during  the  session,  the  teacher  Would  call  their  attention 
to  what  was  given  in  the  problem  and  that  the  child-super-  - 
visor  would  do  the  same  during  the  homework  period,  and  that 
they  would  demand  that  the  answer  be  written  down  in  fulK  ■ 
This  helped  the  children  analyze  the  facts  of  the  problem. 
However,  ‘they  got  into  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  teacher 
for  help,  After  conferring  with  the  teacher,  ■the  child- 
supervisors  began  to  'explain  the  facts  of  the -problem;  only  . 
in  exceptional*  cases,  as  they  urged  the  children  to  ;  think 
for' themselves.  With  great  difficulty,  they" nevertheless  ‘ 
trained  '  the  children  to  become  basically  self-reliant,  (P, 
Chaplin^  The  first  months  in  the  work  of  the  bearding 
schools,  ■  Handbook  "Educational  Wferk 'in  the  Boafding  Schools 
,of  Southern  Urals,"  Chelyabinsk  Book  Publishers, •' 1958,'  p, 
-'22}*  ’-C  o.fo  No  :o30".  :!  o  ;yI 

, '  L*.  : The  boarding  schools ;  had  to  d  6  a  •  great  deal  of  work 
to  achieve  cooperati on  between  teache  rs  and  child-supervi¬ 
sor  s,,''  <  ■■"y  - .?  ;::-ra  Oioo  ON:' N.y;.o  vo:  j  ;  . 
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..  ■  ;  it  is  known  that  children  in  the  lower  classes  are 

ca±ed  for  by  two  child-supervisors  in  addition  to  the  teach¬ 
er,  ' This  "triangle”  is  the  initial : collective  of  pedagogues 
on ' whose  work,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  the  successes  or 
failures  in  the  life  of  the  classes  or  the  group.  It  is 
natural  that  a  unanimous  point  of  view  should  be  engendered 
amopg  these  pedagogues  as  regards. both  the  oyerall  aims  an 
problems  of  edudati on  and  the  individual  problems  of  educa¬ 
tional  practice.  To  establish  this  unity,  of  views  and  ac¬ 
tions  i  it  is  necessary  for  the  teachers  and  child-supe rvi- 
soi*S  to  work  together  both  in  the  initial  and  the. total 
school  collective,  pxny  of  the  boarding  schools  in  the  Urals 
worked  insistently  in  -this  direction^ and  as  a  result  _ttie 
teachers  began  to  consider  every  prdblem  as  the  concern  of 
every  teacher  and  child-supervis  ors*  -  „  _  .  v 

For  example  in  the  railroad  school  of  Chelyabinsk 
Station,  the  problem  of  cooperation ‘be tween -  teacher  and. 
supervisor  was  frequently  discussed.  The.  educators  arrived 
at  the  Conclusion  that  the  plan  of  educational  work  for  „ 
every  quarter  should  be  the  same  for  the  teacher  and  the 
child-supervisor  of  the  group  and  that  they  should  cooper- 
Se  on  ^e  lowing  up  of %his  plan.  "Taking  the  common  in¬ 
terests  of  the  teacher  and  the  ch ildi supe rvi s or  as  a  PJJJ*  ■ 
of  departure  —  writes  P.  M,  Chaplin,  the  director  of  this 
school,  —  a  methods  committee  of ’teachers  of  beginners* . 
classes  cooperated  on  a  work  plan.  -All  the  child-supervi¬ 
sors  joined  it,  “The  trade-union  organization  included  m 
its  work-plan  production  conferences  for  exchanging  educa¬ 
tional  experience  Vi  Child-supervisors  began  attending  clas¬ 
ses  and  taking  paft  in  their  evaluation.  .  More  than  that, 
the  educators  found  time  to  visit  other  schools.  To  keep 
in  contact  with  the,  teacher  and  to  avoid  overburdening  the 
children  with  worfcf  the  child-supervisors  found  out  from 
the  teacher  what  material  was  covered  in  class  and^  what  the 
homework  was  and  consulted  them,  on  how  best  to  explain  the 
homework  assignments  to  the  pupils  .should  any  difficulties 
arise,  and  how  best  to  organize  self-reliant  work  by  chil¬ 
dren.  ^  (P.  Chaplins  The  first  months  m  the  work  :•  of  board- 
ing  schools.  Handbook  "Educational  Work  of  the  Boarding 
Sohools  of  Southern  Urals”  Chelyabinsk  Book  Publishing,  1958, 

^  Sudh  contacts  between  teachers  and  educators  had  good 
results.  But  still  another  resolution  of 'this  problem  was 
found.  In  some  boarding  schools,  drawing,. singing.  Physical 
training  and  labor  in  lower  and  sometimes  in  hi ghe  .  gr  , 
has  become  the  province  of  those  sdper visors  who  Proved  to 
be  well  prepared  for  these  studies.  In  their  turn,  the 


•teachers  were  given  extra  paid  duties  in  ch ild-yearing*  .  As 
a  result  of  this,  teachers  and  supervisors  had  many  common 
problems  and  shared  responsibility  in  orgahizing  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  child-rearing  work  of  the  boarding  schools.  At  , 
the  same  time,  the  former  division  bf  duties  which  involun¬ 
tarily  disassociated  the  teachers  from  the  work  of  rearing 
and  conversely, ■- barred  the  supervisors  from  teaching  prob- 
lems  began  to  disappear.  . '  •  .  'S.', 1  .!■'  .'..f.:. 

;  -  It  seems  to  us  that  the  directors  cf  the  boarding 
schools  should  have  the  right,  within  the  limits  of  'their 
staffs ,  to  decide  oh  how  teaching'  and  •  rearing  duties1' should 
be  divided  among  pedagogues,  in  keeping  with  local  conditions 
and  educational  aims.  Experience  will  show’  hoW  rational  the 
system  of  distributing  duties  in  some  bearding  schools  is, 

.and- then  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  a  Well-founded  Judgment 
on  it,  ■  Until  then  it  would  be  unwise  to  prohibit  it;  J 

During  the  initial  period,  when  the  boarding  schools 
were  'casting  about  for  a  plan  of  d  oint  work  by  teachers  _ and 
supervisors,  the  problem  of  who  should  supervise';' the.  doing 
of.  homework  assignments,  'often  came  up  for  discussion J  In 
some  boarding  schools,  this  was  entrusted  to'  teachers,  as  ” 
speOialists  in  elementary  education,  of  classroom  supervis¬ 
ors,  in  others  —  ‘ to  ch ild- super vi sor s ,  In  time,  'most  edu¬ 
cators  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the'  preparation  of  home* 
Work  assignments  should  be  supervised  .by  ichild-supervisors , 
and  that  it  was  desirable  for  them  to  be' present  in  the  class¬ 
room  during  .lessons,  to  be  familiar  with  the  school  program, ' 
textbooks  and  elementary  teaching  methods.  At  the  sane 'time , 
methods  for  developing  Self-reliance  were  also  outlined, 

At  the  beginning,  the  planning  of  joint  Work  by  teach¬ 
ers  . and  supervisors  presented  many  difficulties,  .  What  should 
the  plan  be  like,  what  problems  ^ould  it  encompass,  to 
whom  should  the  responsibility  for  One  or  another  element  of  ^ 

the  work  be  assigned?  ■ v  '■■'  •  . 

•  :lt  would  appear  that  the  answer  would  be  easy  to  find. 
The  teacher  plans,  organizes  and  implements  the'  actual  work 
of  teaching  and  Is  re  sponsible  for  it,  fhe  supervisor  is 
responsible  for  everything  done,  outside  the  Classroom,  But 
life  has  Shown  that  this  is  hot  so,  that  such  strict  lines  _ 
of  demarcation  do  not  do  much  good  either '  in  the  area  of 
teaching  ipr  of  child-rearing,  .  To  be'  sure,' a  certain  “divi¬ 
sion H  should  exist £  but  the  teaoher  and  the  child-educator 
are  a  single  force,  a  Yuriited  front  in,  establishing  pupil  , 
collectives,  -  in  carrying  Put  extra  curricular  studies,  in 
fostering 'moral  qualities,  standards  6f  behavior  and ’a  great 
deal  else,  peculiar  to  the  life  of  a  bbarding  school.  Then 
it  would  be  possible  to  determine  concrete  aspects  of ' the 
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activity  of  the  teacher  ancl  the .  child-supervisor ,  to  discuss 
general  and.  particular  problems  and  to  map  out  the  road  to 

their  realization.  "''  " .  : .  ... 

let  us  take  this  concrete  example  :  The  schools  needs 
•to  set 'up  well-equipped  laboratories  for  the;  study  of  phy¬ 
sics^  chemistry  and  biology*  .  Some  of  the  equipment  will  be 
pmrdbased^  but  part  of  it  may  well  be  prepared  by  the  pupils 
themselves  in  workshops  and  clubs  ahd  by  making  botanical 
and  mineralogical  and  other,  collections}  this  moans  that 
teach er  s  who  are  te aching ' the  sub je ct  and  child-superyi S or s 
of  groups  as  well  as  vocational  teachers,  and  sometimes, 
even  parents  should  all  cooperate  on  the  organization  of 

the  laboratories,  /' f •  '■  •  '  r'.,-,-,  •  •• 

»in  Setting  up  laboratories  say  biology  teachers, 
comrade  .  M,  U  Shirinkina*  and  mathematics  and .physi cs  teach¬ 
er  P.  M.  Kvasnitsin  of  the  Korkino  Boarding  School  -child- 
sup  er  vis  or  s  ahd  children  all  took  active  part*  Many  things 
were  made  by  the  students  or  collected  by  them  on  hikes  or 
excursions  to  plants  or  made  in  the  worktops  of  our  schools* 
Mow  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  work  of  thd  teacher 
ends  and  the  work  of  the  child-supervisor  begins.'  -And  be¬ 
sides,'  this  is  not  important.  The  important  thing  is  to  be 
willing  to  work  together  and  to  achieve  some  good  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  child-rearing.  Our  children  take  good  care  of  evert 
object  in  the  laboratory,  .  They  keep  bringing  in  new  things, 
and  we " are  seriously  considering  the  setting  up  of  a  school 

museum.”  . 

*  Can  we  say  that  the  organization  of  self-service  m 

the  boarding  schbpl  is  the  affair  of  the  child-supervisor 
alone,  if  it  extends  to  the  dormitories  and  the  classrooms 
which  should  be'  in  a  state  of  model  order?  One  could  men-, 
'tion  Scores 'of  other  examples  of  such  overlapping  of  the  * 
.work  of  teachers  and  chlld^super visors  in  boarding  Schools* 

In  the  ordinary  day  school,  the  teacher *3  immediate1  assis¬ 
tants  are  the  parents.  To  the  best  of  their  ability,  for 
good  or ‘evil,  each  one  of  .them  takes  part  in  the  teaching 
prooess. •  In  boarding  schools  one  has  to  rely' on -the  help 
of  child-supervisors  ahd  on  children 1 s  aktivs,  on  their  joint 
efforts  in  outlining  the  paths,  means  arid  methods  for  the 
realization  of  the  existing  aims0 

An  analysis  of  the  classroom  work  of  many  boarding 
schools 'reveals  many  of  the  shortcomings  typical  of  mass 
schools.  Mot  all  lessons  are  so  organized  as  to  enable  the 
children  to.  master  thoroughly  the  basic  program  material. 
Recitations  often  take  too  long,  new  material  is  often  in¬ 
adequately  explained,  visual  aids  'are  poorly  utilized.  Some¬ 
times,  homework  assignments  are  given  after  the  bell  has 
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'rung,  ‘  The  ideological  and '  Woore^iodl  standards  'of  the  le  s- 
.  sons  arid  the  relation :  of .  program  ^ateriai  'to  life  ;of ten' ;  f  ■ 

fall  short  .Of  the'  ideal,  *’  /:"■  ^ 1 :  ”  ffK’  !-x%  . 

;  .  .Teaching  problems  usually  take  an  important •» pla ce  at 
teacher’s  conference s  and  discusstiOris  of  methods',-  but  con- 
crete  dioisions  are  not  always  taken.  The  problem  is  often 
posed  In  the  f Of ft  . of  a  general  discussion,  for  example,  about 
the  te st  methods,  .the  nature  of  training  procedure s , 'Oxoip*  • 
sions,  practical  Work  , arid  socially  riseful- labor,  etc* , 1  with¬ 
out  being  related  t6 : the  actual  practi ces  of  the  .'teachers 
in ; the  given  school*  The  practice  Of  visiting  each  Other’s 
classe s  and  of  analyzing  thd  conduct  of  lessons  has  not  yet  - 
been;  developed  sufficiently,  .  Experie  nod d  .  t  e  a  che  r  d '  do  riot  / 
always  render  aBsistanoe '  to' their  young  colleagues,  In  a 
number -of  bearding  schools, ‘ study  halls  and  laboratories  are 
just  -beginning  to  be  .Set  up,  it  c' 7' •’  .'7 "  y:  7  ,-7';  7"  :-„7.7  • 

*  ;  It  is  the  task  of  the  .  administrators  of  boarding  777 

schools  to  'take  effective  ’measures/to  eliminate  the  short¬ 
comings  in  their  pfaoticO © ' 7  leadership'  in  matters  ’  Of  *mOtho- 
dolOgy  should  be  concrete  and  operationally  flexible,  i'To  7: 
“trifle “  is  too  insignificant  to/be  considered  and  teaching 
methods  should  be  improved  on  the'.ijasis  of  growing'  experience , 
The  boarding  schools  are  .balled  upon  to  Bring  UP  7 
gen  erous-he  arte  d  men'  and 'women  with  high  ideals,1/  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  institution,  the  entire  work  Of  education  arid 
rearing  should  aim; to  bring  up  diligent,  honest,*  truthful ,- 
principled  men  arid  women  Who  would  loVe  beauty  and  under¬ 
stand  works  of  art  arid  literature,  Among  the’  pripils  of  -the 
boarding  school  many,  talented*  children  have  already  been  * 
discovered  and  the  'School  tries  to  develop  their  talents, 

...  :.iheri  the  ’  boatding  schools  were  first  Organized,  most 
of  these  institutions  received  many  paintings  arid,  musical  , 
instruments.  The' ' Ideal  soviet  arid  Party  organizations,  arid’ ' 
the  sovkhozes  and  kolkhozes  took  care  to  make  the  boarding 
Schools  posy7  and,  attractive ,  mindful  of  the-  fact  that  the 
surroundings  must  be  "designed  to  help  the  aesthetic  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children,  ’  Many  flowers  are  seen.  both  indoors 
'  arid  in  the  yard,  ‘  Many  plants,  were ;  Contributed  by  the  parents 
dr  set  out '  by  the  pupils  themselves, '  Some  supervisors  were 
able  to  organize  a  program  of  music ,  .drawing,' :  singing  and  . 
dancing,  .  There  were,  excursions; to  museums  and  hiked,  and 
visits  to  picture  galleries,  concerts,  and  theaters,  -  The  -7. 
ae sthetiO  side  of  the  children*’ s  education  has  ’ received  ’a 
great .  deal  of ; attention  during  iessoiis:  of '  literature ,  draw- 
’  ing  arid  singing,'  arid*  also  rit  recitals  arranged  both  m  the 
morning  and  in  the  evenin’g,1 77  c'  '  7:i  :'7'-7!- 

' The  spirit  of  collectivism,  friendship  and- comradeship 


is  noticeably  on  the  increase  among  the  children*  A  principled 
attitude  toward  each  other's  actions,  the  honest  carrying  out 
of  difficult  missions,  willingness  to  support  the  interests 
of  the  collective  and  many  other  .fine;  traits  are  ih  evidence  * 
This  is  very  important  in  forming  generous-hearted  men  and 
women.  :  .V.p, .-•■r'p’  ■ 

In  molding  these  qualities,  not  only  the  child-super¬ 
visors  but  also,  •komsomoi  and  pioneer  organizations  and  the_ 
student  council  play  an  important  role*  The  student  council 
has  taken  an’ important  place  in  the  life  Of  the  children's 
collective  in  the  ICopeysk  Boarding  School.  Every  pupil  re¬ 
spects  the  decisions  of  the  Council*  The  teachers  try  to  r 
put  into  life  anything  sensible  and  good  that  derives  from 
the  waxing  initiative  of  the  chilaren  and  •  is ^ the  subject  of 
discussion  by  the  pupils*  council*  -Competition, is  deye lop¬ 
ing  among  the  different  classes  of  this  school  in  various 
areas:  -who  would  make  thd  best  preparations  for  a'f estival, 
hand  in  the  best  •notebook,  have  the  cleanest  rooms,  do  rthe 
best  school  work,  Every  week,  the  results  of  the  competi- 
tion  are  announced  on  the  student  council  bulletin  board. 

They  are  scanned  by  the  pupils  and  are  the  subject  of  a  :  :< 
lively  exchange  of  opinions.  The  council  also  maps  out 
a  plan  of  activities  for  the  future.  For  example,  it  was  ' 
decided  to  clean  the  yard  of  all  refuse ,  in  thO  near  future, 
to  plant  a  lawn  and  flowers,  to  set  out  shrubs,  build  sheds 
for  rabbits,  poultry,  and  suckling  pigs  and  to  help  build  a 
gaiage.  Skillful  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Council  helps 
develop  seif-re lianC$;  among  students  and  channel  their  ener¬ 
gies  into  socially  useful  work.  V' f  ^ 

Since  most  boarding  schCols  consist  of  children  of 
lower  and  intermediate  classes,  it  is  natural  that '  the' kom¬ 
somoi  organisations  should  be  at  the  initial  stage ,  whereas 
pioneer  units  and  detachments  should  have  accumulated  some 
experience,  ;V:  w.- 

At  first,  the  educators  were  worried  lest  the  pioneer 
organization  duplicate1  the  work  of  the  student  council  and 
the  reverse. •  Some  voices  were  heard  to  say  that  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  only  student  councils  ih  the  boarding  schools 
and ’that  the  pioneer  detachments  need  not.be  established  at 
all.  But  experience  has  shown  that  such  fears  have  no  ser¬ 
ious  foundation,  .and  that  the  absence  of  a  pioneer  organi¬ 
zation  results  in  the  weakening  of  Ihe  work  of  political 
indoctrination  among  children.  Children's  interests  must 
not  be  concentrated  exclusively  on  the  fulfillment  of  econo¬ 
mic  affairs  or  the  organization  of 'self-service,  school  moni¬ 
tor  ships  and  ihe  like.  To  be  sure,  a  certain  amount  of  dup¬ 
lication  .in  the  work  of  the  council  of  the  pioneer  unit  and 


the  student  coundil  i6  inevitable,  but  this  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  a  bad  thing.  Both  children *s  organization  can  and 
sometimes,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  resolution  of 
common  problems  and  as  long  as  their  efforts  do  ’good  to  the 
common  cause,  such  "parallelism”  is  beneficicnt. 

'  At  tie  same  time ,  experience  shows  that  the  rich  and 
varied  activity  of  the  boarding  schools  makes  it  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  '  what  the  pioneer  and  Student  organizations  should  j; 
devote  themselves  to  the  most*  as  long  as  they  fulfill  com-  i 
mon  tasks  and  are  given  concrete  assignments,  ■  •i-';  '  -f ' ''  ■ ' 

Certainly,  a  great  deal  is  fyet  to  be  accomplished.  ■  and 
there  is  no  need  to  hide  the  existing  defects,  The  first 
period  of  the  schools*  existence  was  bound  to  be  related  to 
the  resolution  of  organizational  problems  and  the  search  for 
the  right  ways  of  teaching  and  rearing.  '  3.-:  a.' 

The  teaching  collectives  are  able  to  raise  still 
higher  the  living  and  working  standards  of  the  hoarding 
schools  under  the  guidance  of  Party  organizations,  and  attain 
new' successes  in  bringing  up  a  new  generation  worthy  of 
building  Communism.  '  ,  ,  '  .  ;  '"v  r;‘  -v; 
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-  instilling  Discipline  and  Habits  .of  Good  Behavior  ■ 

.w  j ,  .  -  in  Children  ,  :;/?■  y.r;:,. 

■  Discipline  and  good  manners  are  the  moot  important 
traits  of  forward-looking  Soviet  nan.  -  .  '  r,,j  >  ■  ■  v 

Disciplined  behavior  ,is  not  simply  obedience,  though 
the  ability  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  a  teacher  or- 
authorized  pupil  leader,  promptly  and  correctly,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  indicator  of  this  quality.  A  disciplined  man  is  not 
only  able  to  control  himself  under. any  circumstances,  but 
also, to  decide  on  the  best  line  of  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
interests  of  the  group,  of  socialist  soeiety.’ d  , He  deliberately 
coordinates  -  hi-S'  personal  interests  with rsoeial  Interests,  does 
not  oppose  the  collective,  has;  a  Communist  .attitude  toward  . 
labor,  and- is  able  to  organize  his  work,  -In  .fulfilling ; an 
assignment,  he  displays s  initiative  and  self-reliance  which 
are  based  on  a  conscious  desire' 'to: do  his  duty  in  the  best 
way  possible.  A  disciplined  man  is  able  to  surmount -diffi¬ 
culties  with  determination  and  to  control ;his  feelings  and. 
emotions.  He  can  practice  restraint  whenever  and  where ever 
necessary;  he  manifests  high  intelligence.  Conversely,  lack 
of  discipline  is  an  indicator  of  moral  and  political  backward¬ 
ness  , 

As  a  rule,  an  undisciplined  school  boy  is  a  poor  student 
who  interferes  with  the  work  of  others.  He  breaks  the  rules 
of  socialist  communal  living,  does  not  value  the  interests  •  of:, 
the  collective  and -manifests  uncivilized  attitudes.  Hence, 
the  instilling  of  discipline  and  good  manners  into  children 
in  boarding  schools  is  a  most  important  moral  problem  and  its 
resolution  requires- patient  and  dogged  application. 

Discipline  is  not  developed  at  once.  It  is  preceded 
by  the  experience  of  daily  obediance  which  must  be  accumulated 
during  the  first  years  of  the  child's  life. 

Since  not  all  children  enrolled  in  boarding  schools 
have  had  enough  experience  of  this  sort,  educational  work  in 
the  boarding  school  begins  with  the  working  out  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  solid  habits  of  obedience,  of  adherence  to  rules  of 
conduct,  of  polite  and  tactful  relations,  with  other  children 
and  grownups.  Children  are  trained  to  be  modest,  neat,  and 
clean.  The  rules  of  civilized  behavior  are  not  simply  learned 
by  rote  and  followed  at  the  orders  of  grownups.  They  are 
gradually  converted  into  a  habit  and  become  part  of  general 
experience  and  culture.  Under  these  conditions,  good  manners 
would  be  manifested  at  every  step,  at  work  and  in  the  personal 
and  social  life  of  the  young  man.  In  a  boarding  school,  every 
child  develops  his  forces  and  abilities,  and  forms  his  charac¬ 
ter.  He  learns  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  teachers  and 
older  classmates  and  to  coordinate  his  interests  with  the  ... 
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interests'  of  all  cither,  members  : of  the  group.  cHe  organizes 
his  work,  deve lopes  energy  and  self-reliance,  learns  to  sur¬ 
mount  difficulties,  works  out  the  basic  traits  :of  civilized 
behavior  sind  develops  aesthetic  feelings.  ;  These  attractive 
human  relations  accompanied  by  a  hearty,  joyful  atmosphere:  ,? 
e stalDlish'ponaitibns  favorable  to  the  -education'  of  a  discip-  ; 

lined  and  cultured ■  individual . '  "r - j '  '  •  •  ^  n  L&iL 

■  : -  the  boarding  schools  have  many  kinds  of  children*  Sone 
of  them J  haye  received  a  good  foundation’  at  home  5  they  are 
capable  of  a  degree  of  disciplined  behavior  and  calmly  obey 
the  instructions  of  grownups .  But  a  considerable  number  of 
the  children  were  not  used  to  obedience  because  they  haxLnad 
very  little  supervision'  ahd  had  spent  -a  good  deal  .of  their 
life  "ill  the  street."  They  knew  nothing  about  .an  orderly 
routine  at  home  and  had  not  known' either  love  or  car.e.  We 
must  not  disregard  the  fact  that  all  this  resulted  m  bad,  un- 
civilized  habits.  Prom  the  very  first-days  of  the  opening  of 
the  scliools, '  the ■  supervisors  came  up  against  infractions  of 
discipline  dishonesty  and  bad  manners.  :  The  boys  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  scuffling  and  fighting. 

"Conversations  with  fists"  as  we  dubbed  fisticuxxs, 
were  such  a : Common  occurrence  during  the  first  months  tnat 
the  matter  edme" ^  for  discusSiOh  at  the  teachers* : conferences. 
We  made  a.  resolute  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  this  situa-,- 
l  ion . ”  declared '  the  director  of  one ' of  -the  boarding  schools . 

"We  had  instances  of  stealing"  tells  the  director; of 
t  he  '  'educational:  department '  of  -  •BheljS-abihsk  School  ITo .  2 .  Games , 
nankins  belts •  sneakers  /  caps  arid  other  things  disappeared  . 
Once  I  was  ah  eyewitness  to  :-sUChr  an  bccurrance.  : On  Monday#,  • 
after  the  first  period,  I  walked  into  the  second  class, .  Weep¬ 
ing'  loudly;  Kolya'  N.  ran  up  to  me '  and  pointed  to  Vanya  u.;, 
who  wad  sitting  ah  a.  redr  desk.  Overcome  with  tears  and  ex¬ 
citement  he  said.  /'"look  what  he  is  doing."-  ’  . 

'.  :  '  Vanyawas  calmly  eating  ah  apple.  What  happened? >  It 

appeared  that ' in  Kolya's  presence;  Vanya  helped  himself _to 
the  apple  in  Kolya's  desk  and  began  calmly  to  eat  it.  T; 
called  Vanya-  over  and  asked;  :  'l-:- ■'  ... 

,  .  "This  .is  not  your  apple?"  ■"  ;'i: ^  'i;;'7 

'  "  "Ho,  it  isn't"  said  he  Succinctly 'U ■■ 

"  J  "You  t°dk  it  without -permission,  didn't  you?"  7  i. 

"Yes"  7  r:;  7  .  '  .7  —  .  -  :  ' -7. 

""Why  did  you  do  it?"  ':';,7  ■  !y .  - 

:  «/t  home  r  always  help  myself  to  anything  good  I  see. 

I  even  took  cookies  from  neighbors  ’  kitchens,  and  in  the:  yard 
I  took  candy  from  the  kids."  or  ■  7 ''  ' -p-'  •,  ;.  ?-- 

i  Vanya  wds  told  what  such' conduct,  might  lead  to.  He 
bed  to  be  punished  for  this  act ,  This  fact  and  otners  like 
it,  made  the  administration  give  serious  thought  to  tne  system 
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of  educational  work  with  such  children." 

One1  of .the  basic  methods  for  instilling  discipline 
good  manners  is  the  method  of  persuasion.  It  was  the  first 
method '  to'  be  used  in  the  boarding  schools .  ,, 

,  : The  method  was  successful  wherever  the  teachers  skill¬ 
fully  and  repeatedly  explained  the  essence  and  meaning  of  •  * 

rules  of  conduct,  making  it  clear  that  without  these  arules  it 
would  be  impossible  to  work,  study ;  ; or  rest .  .Guided  by  .the 
"Rules  for  Students"  and  a  system  of  consistent  requirements 
worked  out  by ; themselves  the  teachers  conversed  with  children 
and  showed  them  what  the  qualities  of  a  disciplined  and  cul“ 
tured  man'  should  be,  Stressing  his  moral  beauty.  ■  -y 

Persuasion  is  achieved  through, explanations, .admonition 
and  ethical  conversations.  ■.■  'The  child’s  age,  his  individuality 
and  General  and  intellectual  development  are  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration#  Young  school  children  are  easily  influenced  oy 
scoldings  and  praise,  advice  and  explanation.  Teaching  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  the  effectiveness  of,  indoctrination  de-  , 
pends  on  the  authority  of  the  grownup,  and  on  his  skill  in 
conversing  either  with  the  individual- child  or  the  wnole 


Often,  mistakes  occur  because  adults  do. not  know  how 
to  talk  to  children.  A  supervisor  should  be  able  to  make  the 
child  feel  the  justice  of  his  words,  his  sincerity,  firmness 

and  cultured  point  of  view.  ;  , ;  .  — 

The  requirements  of  disciplined  oehavior  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  children  in  intermediate  and  older  groups  with  the 
help  of  interesting  examples  and  ethical  talks.  Teacners  in 
the  boarding  schools  told- the  children  about  Valdimir  Il’yech 
Lenin  a*bout  heroes  -r—  Communisms,  komsomol  moiifbers  ana  pio— 
Peers I  For  this  purpose,  the  finest  Soviet  literary  works  . 
Se?e  used,  such  al,  H.  Oor'kiy's  "V.  I.  lenin.-J.  Mayakov- 
skiv ’ s  "V.  I.  Lenin,"  A;  Fadeyev’s  ;Young  Guard,"  N.  Ostrov¬ 
skiy's  "How  Steel  Has  Forged,"  L.  Kosmodemyanskaya's  "The_ Story 
of  Zova  and  Shura,"  and  also  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 
All  this  contains  a  great  deal  of  colorful,  emotional  material 
that  could  be  used  in:  speaking  to  children.  _ 

In  their  talks,  the  supervisors  explained  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  genuine  Komsomol  and  pioneer  friendship  and 
mutual  aid,  of  duty  and  honor,  efficiency  and  accuracy,  iide- 
lity  to  one 1 s  word,  and  good  manners.  These  talks,  supple 
men  tin*'  the  "Rules  of  Conduct  for  Students"  were  of  great 
importance  in  forming  the  moral  outlook  of  the  pupils. 

4  Persuasion,  whatever  its  form,  never  moans  pleading 

or  urging?  it  always  has  elements  of  prescription.  And  the 
old er° the  children,  the  greater  should  the  demands  be.^ 

■  The  child-supervisor  of  Chelyabinsk Boarding  Scnool 


tells  the 


'ollowing 


s.tory:  "I  was  in  charge  of  a 
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fourth  year  group.1'  $0  often  held  collective  and  individual 
talks  on  the  qualities  of  a  Soviet  man'  in  respect  to  disci- 
plihe  and  culture  ;'  We  explained  to  the  children' what  their 
aims  should  be,  and  what  traits  of  character  they  must  try 
to  develop.  We  had  to  repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over, 
using  different  examples.  .  Let  us  take ‘the  following  traits 
the  ability  to  decide  independently  on  a  line  of  conduct’  in 
a  given' situation,  or  the  ability  to  overcome  diffibulties. 

In  discussing  this  subject  with  the  whole  class,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  not  all  children  Understood  the  need  to 
choose  the  right  course  of  conduct,  nor. were  all  of  them  able 
to  overcome  difficulties.  It  became  clear  to  me  that  this 
work  should  be  continued  with  individual  students,  especially' 
those  who  have  shown  a  plain  lack  of  principles  and  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  mendacity,  .egotism  and  a  weak  will.  It  was  necessary 
to  persuade  them  effectively  that  they  must  give  up  thteir  old 
habits  end  develop  new  character  traits.'  Often,  'pedagogical- 
reality  itself  prompted  the  best ' mode  of  action.  •  The  super¬ 
visor  needed  only  to  make  tactful  Use  of  available  means. 

This  is  what  happened  to  me.  There  was  ah  overgrown  boy  called 
Yura  P.  in  my  class.  He  was  a  coarse,  undisciplined  boy,  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  make  effort  to  carry  out  a  difficult  as¬ 
signment,  He  tried  to  achieve  "status"  by  brute  force.  One 
day,  following  lunch,  the  class  was  engaged  in  doing  homework 
assignments1 in  an  orderly  fashion.  v  I  stepped  out  for  a  few 
moments .  f  Upon  my  return,  I  heard  Yura  P.  *s  loud  voice? 

-*I  had  no  trouble  writing  the  letter,1  but  I  can*t  do  ’• 
the  problem,  ,  Who  will  let  me  copy  his? »  .  .  : 

Ho  one :  answered.  I  stood  by  the  door  and  Waited. 

.'Who  will  let  me  copy  his?'  he  imperiously  repeated. 

»Do  your  own  problem,1*  replied  Rita  K. ,  chairman  of 
the  council  of  the  pioneer  squad.  ■  -  -  -■- 

I  enter.  All  talk  ceases.  The  pupils  again  become 
absorbed  in  their  work.  I  decided  to  talk  to  Yura  the  same 

day.-  !  ....  '  •  .  .  ’77.  '  '/•  -  .  . 

‘  IrTthe  evening,,  -after  supper,  I  het  Yura  in  the  lounge- 
room.  •  We  ployed  table-tennis  and  then  I  offered  to  read  him 
an  interesting  book.  He  agreed.  The  two  of  us  went  to  the 
classroom  and  I  began  to  read  excerpts'  from  A.- M.  6or,kiy,s 
"Y :LyUdyakh"  /Alone  in  the  World/.1  He  listened  attentively. 

He  was*  moved  ’Ey  what  he  heard.  ^The  boy  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  childhood  of  the  great  writer. 

; I  summarized  the  excerpt  I  had  just  read  as  follows? 

* Alyosha  Peshkov*  s  bitter  childhood  full ; of  hurts  and  insults 
did"  not  break  his  spirit,  did 'not  make  him  into 'a 'hoodlum  or 
tc  bum  Alyo sha  evinced  exceptional  .will  power  and  doggedness , 
he  overcame  every  difficulty  in  his  path j  educated  himself 
without  outside  help,  and  became  a  remarkable  writer-revolu- 
tionory.  ‘ 

■  ■  . 
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I  told.  Yura  what  Gor •  kiy  thought  of  man.  I  quoted  his 
word s ;  'It  is  wonderful  to  be  a  man,’  'We  must  teach  men  - 
to  he  heroes, «'  "Wonderful  people  live  in  Russia, •  ,  'Man  — 

what  a  proud  word.'  ■ 

•You  will  he  a  good  man  like  your  older  brotners  and 
sisters,  like  your  father  who  died  the  death  of  a  hero  at  the 
front.  .Yura,  learn  to  cope  with  difficulties,  he  an  example 
to  others  in  studies  and  discipline,  have  a  strong  will, V 
this  is  how  I  ended  my  admonition.  .  .  r 

He  gave  me  his  word  that  he  would  try  and  I  promised 

to  help  him*  <  .  .  .  r  •  t  _ 

.  Next  morning,  the  teacher  on  night  duty  told  me; 

'After  the  taps  all  the  children  fell  fast  asleep.  I  walked 
through  all  the ■ dormitories  —  everything  was  quiet.  At  mid¬ 
night",’  as  usual,  I  wont  on  my  second  tour  of  instpection. 

Yura  P.'s  bed  was  empty.  Where  was  he?  I  looked  for  him, 
and  found  him  in  the  classroom.  He  sat  at  his  desk,  working 
on  a  nrohlera.  I  was  surprised*  I  asked  him  Wliat  was  the 
matter.  He  Was  silent.  Then  he  asked  permission  to  stay  a 
little  longer  to  finish  his  work  and  not  to  tell  anyone  about 

***  Happy  and  moved,  I  told  the  night  monitor  about  'that 
evening's  conversation  with  Yura.  I  said  that  the  boy  was 
obviously  changing  for  the  better.  We  decided  not  to'  tell 
anyone  about  the  night  episode. _  We  faced  a  long  period  of 
individual  work  with  Yura  to  enable  him  to  enter  into  the 
rich  and  varied  life  of  the  children's  collective.  But  we  had 


made  a,  start..."  -  , ;  ■:  :  ,  •  .  .  .  a 

Ethical  conversations  with  students  should  be  bolstered 
by  invitations  to  progressive  workers,  famous  kolkhoz  members 
and  other  eminent  men.  Their  living  words  have  a  strong  and 
convincing  effect  on  the  psychology  of  children,  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  their  moral  convictions.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Zlatoust  Boarding  School  heard  that  world  skiing 
cham-Hons,  V.  Kuzin  and  L.  Kozyrev  had  come  to  their  city. 
Accompanied  by  a  group  of  the  best  skiiers  in  the  oount^y 
thev  wore  to  practice  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  direc¬ 
tor"  of  the  school,  A.  P.  Usova  said  at  the  regular  pioneer 
meeting;  "I '.think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  invite  Kuzin 
a,nd  Kozyreva  to  visit  us.  They  could  tell  us  many  interest¬ 
ing  things.  Children,  I  advise  you  to  give  this  matter  thought 
There  were  immediate  exclamations  of  approval..  On  the 
same  day. the  student  council  decided  to  invite  Y.  Kuzin  and 
1.' fKOzyreva- to  the  boarding  school  and  to  ask ^  them  to  tell  how 
they  became  so  successful,  how  they  beco,me  skiing  champions. 
Council  members;  Sasha  K. ,  Galya  B.,  and  Zhenya  K.  accompanied 
by  the  supervisor,  Margarita  Vasil 'yevna,  went  to  the  hotel. 
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They  came -hack  happy,-,  their  invitation  had  been  accepted.  ; . 

The  day  of  the  meeting  came .  •  The  pupils  were  in  dress 
uniform;  Whenever  the  hell: rang,  they  ail  rushed  to  the  door. 
Finally,:  the  '!  lookout  "brought  the  newsr.  They  are  coming!" 

The  horn  :was  sounded, >.  arid  they  all  stood  .at  attention.  .-.The 
chairman  of  the  squad  .council  welcomes  the  glorious  athletes’ 
in  the  name  of  all  tie  children.  The  children’s  unanimous 
applause  becomes  an  ovation.  After  ah  inspection  of  the  board¬ 
ing  school r  Clas srooms ,  dormit or ie s ,  gamer ooms ,  loungrooms , 
the  gymnasium,  the  physician’s  office  and  the  dining  room,  the 
guests  accompanied  by  the  pupils  go  to -the  auditorium. 

A  lively,  'invigorating  march  is  played,  Everybody, 
sits  down.  Even  the  most  noisy  and  restless  pupils  'have  h.  . 
quickly  quieted  down  ..and  turned  their  eyes  on.  the  presidium 
and  the  guests,  -  The  chairman  of  the  student  council ,'  Sasha  K. 
opens  the  meeting*  "Every  one  of  us  has  great  and  happy  pos¬ 
sibilities.  .Eventually*  we  shall  all  ;f ini sh  school  and  begin 
to  work.  Many  of  us  .love  sports  and,  want  to  be  champions, 
like  you.  Many  of  us  in  the  Urals  love  skiing.  ,Ue  want  to 
be  good  skiiers.  Uhat  shall  we  do  now?  •  How  can  we  perfect 
oUr  skiing.  How  can  we  harden  ourselves  and  out  will  power 
Lubov  Vldimirovna,'.  you  have  the  ffloor  .»’’■.«■  Lv  "• 

L.  Y.  Kozyreva  told  the  children  an  exceptionally 
interesting  story  of  her  life  up  to  the  time  when  she "became 
world  champion.  Unexpectedly  for  the  children,  she  spoke  of 
discipline,  endurance ,  ability  to  .control  oneself,:  to  do  not 
what  one  wants  to  do- but  what  should  be  done.  Discipline  and 
vrill  power,  the.  ability  to  surmount  :all ; difficulties*  are  the 
prerequisites  to  great  achievement.'  Lubov  Vladimirovna  fold 
about  her  training,  about  the  competitions  she  had  taken  part 
in,  about  her  failures  and  successes,  ending  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  words;  "Ue  hope  that  worthy  successors  to  us  will  come 
from  your  ranks."  !.t;  :  a-.  -k  /r 

Y.  Kuzin  also  called  the  children’s  attention' to  the 
fact  that  future  success  depended , on  how  well  they  trained  • 
themselves  in  childhood, on  whether  .they .  developed  will  power, 
discipline,  tenacity  and  oour&g^  :He  told  them  how  strictly 
the  athlete  must  observe  the  training  rules,  how  carefully  he 
must  carry  out- every  one  -  of  the.  trainer  ’  s  directions  . 

:  ■  This  conversation  greatly  impressed  the  children j  they 
talked  about  it  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Many  of  k 
thep  became  earnest  athletes,  they  became  better  disciplined 
and  displayed  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility, 

in  instilling  discipline  and  good  manners  the  teachers . 
must  make  definite  demands  on  the  student  body  as  a  whole  as 
Well  as  on  individual  piipils.--  Our  system  of  demands  is  based 
on  those  norms  of  human  conduct  which  are  required  by  Communist 
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morality.  At  the  core  of  the  system  of  demands  presented  to 
the  mpils  of  boarding  schools,  are  the  "Bulbs  for  Students" 
used  in  the  schools  of  general  education.  However,  not  all 
the  i essential  principles' in  the  -rule s^are  thoroughly  revealed 
and 'detailed#  The  boarding  s  chools  of  Moscow,  Leningrad, 

Urals  and  Siberia  have  worked'  out  and  are  carrying  out  appro¬ 
ximately  the  following  System  of  unified  requiremen  gs , 

:  When  Entering  the  School  and  the  Dormitory 

li '  Before  entering  the  school  or  the  dormitory  wipe 
your  feet.  In  the  winter,  shake  the  snow  off  the  clotn<if*g 

t.nd  £  ''tBefore  going  through  the  door,  let  youjs^psr  child¬ 
ren,  teachers,  supervisors  and  adults  go  through  firso. 

3  #  Do  not  wear  your  coat,  rubbers  or  hat  in  sncool.  ; 
Take  v6ur  wraps  off  in  the  dressing  room  quickly,  do  not  make 

noise"  or  delay  your  classmates.  Obey  the  monitor.  t 

4;  Do"  not  loiter  in  the  vestibule  .  • 

5.  At  a  signal^  quickly  and  noiselessly  take  your 

pk.Ce  ^  "when  marching  in  line*  do  not  talk;  carry  ouc  the 
comramidS;  ^  f,ntorlrc  tht  clr.ssroou,  get  ready  everything 
needed  for  thdesson.  ^  ^  dornitory  after  the  lesson,  . 

change  yOur  clothes.  Hang  school  clothes,  neatly  on  a  hanger 
in  the  closet  and  go  to < the  dining  room  for  dinner.  Do  not 
enter  the  dormitory  again  until  bedtime,  : 

During  Lessons 

1,  After  the  bell  has  rung,  sit  down  at  your  .desk  and 
paimlv'  wait  for  the' teacher  (or  take  your  place  in  line  at 

the  door 'to^lhe, laboratory K or  ^  other  adult  enters  or^ leaves 

the  room! 'greet  him  quietly  by  Standing  up.  Do  not  sn  qown 

a^ain  until  the  teacher  has  given  you  permission.  .  _ 

3  ■  Do  not  keep  any  superfluous  things  on  your  desk. 
Notebooks, - textbooks ,  and  homework  assignment  books  needed 
during  the  lesson,  should  be  closed  and  planed  on  xhe  ed^e  04. 

the  desk.  ^  up  straight ,  do  not  sprawl  or  turn  around . 

5.  Pay  attention  to  the  teacher  and  your  cla,ssmates 

recio^th  p0  not  correct  your  classmates 1  answers  and  do  not 
prompt  jrour  classmates. 


Vr  1  When  the  teacher  calls  on  you- '.-stand  quietly  next 

to  your  .desk.:  Stand  up  straight  and  reply  -unhurriedly  and 

clearly.  *  •  ••v.  -y.-  . 1:.  a-, •  ,  -  -  ;.-, 

8.  When  you  care  called  on  to  recite  at  the  .blackboard, 
take  along  the  homework  assignment  book.' ,,  In  answering,'  -sto-hd 
quietly,  facing,  or  half-facing  the  class,  r  r*  l;  : '.'.‘V. 

9.  In  asking  the  teacher  a  question,  -raise  your  right 

hand  without  lifting  the  elbows  from  the  desk.  'Permission, 
granted, , rise  and  ask  the  question. .  •  ,,  ;  k,  . '--y 

10.  . --If  you  know  the  answer  to  the  teacher's  question 

raise  your  right  hand.  '  .  " "  . •  ■ 

11.  ,• If  for. one  or  another  reason,  you  haVe  not  learned 
your  lesson,  inform  the  teacher  of  it  before  the  bell  rings. 

He  will  decide  whether, or  not  your  excuse  is  valid  and  Will 

so  note  in  his  journal.  /  1-  .1/  ,';h-  -W . ;,-;.rr';i 

•  •  <;  12 .  luring  lessons,  do  not  converse  with  your  class-  ; 
mates,  pay  attention  to  the  teacher’  ref rain, ’from  woolgather¬ 
ing,  or  irrelevant  activities  and  do  the' v/ork  assigned  by  " 
the  teacher  conscientiously.*  j.-.  j  t  ,-.v 

13 ♦  Do  your  homework  at  the  time  prescribed  on  the 

rlo-tr  I  o  CjOllPrln H  P  *  \  ->  ,\y  ...  ;  -  .  •*,  1 

14.  If  during' the  lesson,  the  teacher  tells  you  to 

stand  as  a  punishment,  silently  rise  from  your, desk  and  stand- 
facing  the  blackboard .  Do  not  try  to  argue .  your  -  way ' out  of  ,  : 
the  punishment.  ..avvk?.  a  . r •' 

15.  If  you  are  put  out  of  the  class,  go  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  « s  or  .director's  office  without  arguments  to  -report  that 
you  have  been  punished.  .  - ; ■ , -. 

16.  Remembers  the  bell  rings  for  the  benefit  of  the  . 

teacher,.  You  may  rise  from  your  desk  and  walk  out  of  the 
classroom  only  after  the  teacher  .has  said  "the'  lesson  is 
over . "  '  ‘  -  .  " 

•  :  -17,-  During  recess,  the  monitor  is  the  only  one  allowed 

to  be  in  the  classroom.  .--y  r  -;  , 

i--,:  18,:  Wear  your  work  clothes  to  the  school  workshop  p 

and  at  labor  lessons.  ,  .  /av? ;  Irv-q!--  Ip-  ' • 

During  Recess  - 

1,  After  stepping  out  of  the  classroom  Into  the  cor¬ 
ridor  or  hall,  do  not  run, -scuffle  with  your  friends  or  shout. 

Be  orderly,  ’b; hw  ;ra-;  • . s  j  :  ;y'-b 

2.  Do  not  go  over- your  homework  assignment  during 

recess.  '  ,  -k.  p  ; 

-  3.  The  best  rest  is  a  quiet  walk- with. a  school  com¬ 

rade  ( in  warm1. and  .  autumn  \weather  --  :•  ih  the  school  yahd ) . 

Walk  -unhurriedly... along;  stairs  and  corridors  and  keep  to  the 
right . 
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4. " :  'In  meeting  an  adult,  step  aside  and  greet  .him.  If 
you  are  seated  when  a  grownup  "walks  past ,  rise  and  greet  him. 

5.  If  a  teacher,  supervisor  or  adult  asks  you  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  speaks  to  you,  stand  at  ’’attention."  iihswcr  the 
question  politely  and  fully  or  else  listen  attentively  and  , 

do  as  you  are  told.  :  ; 

6.  Give  implicit  obedience  to  teachers,  supervisors 

and  monitors."  ^  J  "d  .  4.,  • 

7.  If  you  see  a  piece  of  paper  or  any  other  refuse  on 
the  flodr,  pick  it  up  Without  being  told,  and  throw  it  in  the 

waste  basket.  .  ..  ' 

8.  Immediately  after  the  bell  has  rung,  walk  into  the 

classroom  and  take  your  seat. 

9.  After  the  lesson  is  oVer,  go  to  the  dressing  room 

with  your  class.  If  you  were  detained  for  a  valid  reason 
ask  the  teacher  on  duty  to  give  you  permission  to  get  your 
coat  from  the  dressing  room.  .  "4 

At  Meetings,  Recitals  and  Pioneer  Musters 

1.  Do  not  remain  in  school  after  classes,  Unless  you 

have  a  special  reason.  '  .  - 

2.  Do  not  be  late  to  meetings,  recitals,  or  club  ses¬ 
sions.  Leave  your  coat  in  the  dressing  room  and  wait  quietly 
in  the  vestibule  until  the  monitor  has  given  you  permission 

to  enter.  '  :  '  ■  '  ,  .  .  '  ;  ' 

3 .  Do  not  annoy  your  comrades.  Pay  at uention,  do  not 

interrupt  the  speakers  if  they  critisize  you.  If  you  have 
anything  to  sav,  raise  your  hand  and  wait  for  permission. 

“  ‘  4.  Promptly  and  accurately,  obey  the  orders  of  the 

chairman  of  the  meeting,  persons  in- authority,  the  teacher  and 

the  supervisor.  . .  '  •  ,  . ' 

5.  If  adults' of  children  from  other  ; schools  have  come’ 
to  the  recital,  meeting  or  muster,  be  the  first  to  greet  them, 
but  do  not  shake  hands,  help  them  take  off  their  coats,  show 
them  into  the  hass,  offer  them  chairs,  invite  them  to  sit 
down  or  give  up  your  own  seat. 

Rules  of  Conduct  in  the  Dining  Room 

-  1.  Enter  the  dining  room  with  your  group  in  an  orderly 

fashion,  and  sit  down  silently  in  your  reserved  seat. 

2.  Sit  up  straight.  Until  the  mal  begins,  do  not 

touch  the  dishes  or  bread.  • 

3.  While  eating,  do  not  place  your  elbows  on  the  table. 
Fo3  d  vour "  spbori,  fork,  knife  and  napkin  correctly . 

v  4.  Eat  tidily.  A  clean  tablecloth  is  a  sign  of  your 
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•being  a  well-mannered  person,  leave  no  crumbs  on  the  table. 

•  •<? .  Sat'  slowly . 1  Chew  carefully .  Do  not  stuff  your 
mouth.  Do  hot  blow  on  hot  food.'  Wait  till  it  cools  off .  , 

6.  Leave  no  food  on  the  plate .  Take  ..only:  what  you 
can  eat. 

!7.  uDo  not  take  food  from  the  serving  platter  with 
your  w1-  spoon  or  fork, 

:  i  8.  Be  considerate- of  your  neighbors, ‘especially, 

younger  children,  o  .  -ay.  ,a:  -  ■  ;y  :Nkh'V;-;- 1  ..-ii-; 

.  yy .1.19.  n During  meals , '  do.  not  do  unrelated  things,  such  ; 
as '  reading  :a  ‘book  of.  a  newspaper. -fj  /jyy  ;  nov.."  -hah':; 

10.  Do  not  leave,  the  fable  until; you ..are  through  eat-, 
ingvy  Do  not  take  ’any-  '’unfinished  food  With  you.  ..  c\-' ' 

■  “  .  ;  3.1*  ..After  the  meal,  Wipe  yquT  : mouth  with  a  napkin, 

thailk  the  monitors,  the  supervisor  and  the  cook,  .if  he  is 
nearby,  ’  ;  y..  .;  ..;0.y-.y  r;  o  ■' ;  -y .  •  y  ah  :  yd  :fr>I ;‘y:;.ya  hr .  y  v  ' 

r  : -Rules  of  Conduct  in  the  living  Quarters  yyy./ 

-hr  1.  •  In  the  morning,.-  following  the  setting  up  exercised 
and  after  you  have  dressed  and  washed,  carefully  make  your 
bed  and  '"’tidy  up  your  night  table .-  i  -  ,yva  0.  fr>J  .'iv'yh  -hy 

2.  1  In  the  summer ,  the  Windows  of .  the  living,  area  should 
be  always  -open,  in  the  winter,  the  rooms  are  aired  in  the 
morning", r  during  the  day  in  the  evening  before  going  to  bed. 

3 .  -Before  you  leave  the  dormitory  look  in  the  mirror 

to  see  if  your  suit  (dress)  is  in  order  and  the  hair  neatly, 
combed.  nd'  • ,v  •- '  :V'- r\  J'j  f-ur,  'v.n, Xcw.-:-:fd  -  yy  v 

-  -  4 .;  •  Do  not  stuff  your  pockets  .--  -keep  only  the  most  - 

nccensafy  things  on  your  person.- y-  yainn  yd  h\-v  hi  -kfho  "• 

5.  After  classes,  go  to -the -dormitory  to  change.  nyyv 
Hang: your  "School  suit  (dress)  neatly  in  the ; closet  on  a  hanger. 

I  6.  h-Every  evening,  look  your  clothes  and  footwear  over. 
Ifanvthing 'needs  to  be  sewn  up,-  if  a  button  has  to  be  sexnv. 
on,:  tho  necktieyvribbon,  of  collar  pressed,  or -shoes  shined, 
do  all  this  yourself.  Do  not  put  off  doing  it  until  tomorrow, 
ox  7. 1  Be  ready,  at- specified  days  and  hours,  accompanied 
by  your  classmates,  to  wash  your  personal  small  t kings  ( hand - 
kerchiefs,  collars j,  socks,  necktie  et  al),  iron  your- suit 
(dross),  learn  tb  wash,  sew  and  iron.  .  rif-  yyy.  yyn.y.v./. 

J.-  r  )  8.. L: ‘Remember  that  >af ter 'taps,  .conversation  is -not  allowed 

■  in  the  dormitories.  y^arny.  ■'  .y 

19>  -Spend  your  free  time,  day  and  evening,  In  the 
loungoroohs'jX  in  parlors  reserved  for  your  groups,  or  in  the 
yard. 

10.  Obey  the  rules  of  tho  library,  .of  the  music  and 
game  room. 
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11.  Obey  the  rule.*  active  genes  are  permitted  only 
in  the  gym  or  'the  school  yard.  —-a. a- 

in  many  boarding  •■schdols,:;- tho  teachers:  also  ‘drew  up 
notes  entitled  s  "Advice  to  the  Student s."  .’Below  is  their  7 
approximate  content.  >  '■>  ?  •  ’ '  •  -1'  bf- ,.;oc 

Respect  your  Barents,  Teachers  and  Bellow  Students 

•  •  ••  '  *  '  'Xt:' '  'V-.' 

Respect,  your 'mother  o,nd  father.  Bo  Ik  wisdom  teadhess 
"Whoever  venerates  his  parents  can  suffer  no  harm.1";  :  Be  sen¬ 
sitive  and  6 bhsiderat e  of  y oiir  kin t ■ ,  Know  what  the ir  needs 
and  care 3  are.  Help  with  the •housework,  do  not  Consider  any 
of  it  beilCath  you.  Obey  your- parents.  r  •  <>•'  y-x 

Respect  your  te&cHo'rs  supervisors,'  !:Pay  attention 
to  w^at" they  sby^’and  follow  their  .instructions  and  advice. 

Respect,  your  elders.  ■  Step  out  of  their  Way,  give  them; 
your  s o at  at  the  table,  in  the  street  Oar  etc.  Should  ,am  olcie 
person  enter  the  room,  rise,  greet  him  and  do  not  sit  down 
until  invited  to  do  soVv:Meetinganolder  person, \be  the 
first  to  greet  him.  Use  the  polite  and  not  the  familiar  form 
of  addro'SS  in  speaking  to  your  elders  and  to  strangers Call 
persons  you  know -‘by -their  name?  and  patronymic.  Help  old  .>>; :•*• 
peonle,  invalids  and  women  to  cross  the  road  or  street,  to 
enter  astro et  car,  to  go  uphill,  to  ascend  stairs,  to  carry 
a  heavy  object V  Do  not'  wait  for  your  elders ,  your  teacher. 
or  eu'oervisor  rto  -.ask  'a  favor  .of  you."  Do .it  on  your  own  ini¬ 
tiative,  '^Whatever  you' 'are  -planing  to  do  in  the  pre sense  of 
an  older  person?  always  ask  "permission  first .  a  -  V.  ui. 

Rospect  your  comrades,  the  collective  of  your  own 
boarding- sbhool.  ^ Be  Considerate  of  the  work  and  rest  of  your 
comrades.  Do  not  be  noisy  when  they  are  resting: or  studying. 
Hein  voungof  children- with,  their  schoolwork tand  labor .; 

-;v  "  Have  principles.  Have  . the •  courage  to  tell  your  friend 

-about  bis  faults  ,  a'.'priendship  is  ^primarily  sincerity,  it  is 
criticism  of  the  Comrade^  fault s.- a  Briends  should  be  the  y\ 
first  to  give  a/ harsh  criticism  to  help  a  friend  correct  his 
faults."  (IT*  Ostrovskiy ).  -  Pi  n;;.  e;v  .. ii' ,.;y 
:  :  Obey  a '‘classmate'  who  has  been  “put  in ;. charge  by  the 

collect  ive be  able  to  give 'orders  'when 'the:  collective  has 
given  vou’  the  right  to  do  so  >. i  Be  mode'st  and  exacting  toward 
yourself.  This  will  earn  you" the' respect ’of  your  comrades.  : 

:  ■  - 1  i  a  Romomber  the  motto;  The  honor  of  the:  boarding  school 

is  my  honor."  .  .  ■  .  .ax 

Be  Proud  of  yodr  great  homeland,  prepare  yourself  to 
he  h 'hardworking,  aediiCated  and  •cultured  builder ;  of  Communism. 

.  .  „  '  ♦  - 
■r  Talco  'Cara  of  '  SchoOl  'Droperty  and  Your  Personal  Things 
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,  ...  ,  VTho  socialist  state  spends' huge  sums  of  money  on  the 

upbringing  and  education  of  children.  This  money  represents 
the  labor  of  your  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

•'lake  good  care  of  public  property.-  -The  .school  building,  the.  r 
dormitory,  ■  the  dining  room,  the  gymnasium  should,  always^  be 
in  perfect  order  and  absolutely  clean.  '-  'Take  cpre ;  of  sclrool  . 
property,'  furniture,  textbooks,-  instruments,  books  —  they  ; 
will  be" used  by  many  -other  children  after  you  are  through  ' 

Wj th  school.  Wear  the  clothes  and  shoos  issued  to  you  by  the 
school,  carefully.- :  Do  not  be  wasteful. with  Objects  of  personal 
hygiene .  Keep  every  object  in  its  proper  place .  Do  not  . 
scatter  your  things.  , Demembers  without,  proper  care, .things 
spoil.  ,v.y  yyy  ry-  :  ' 

Develop  Good  Speech. Habits  V  ;  .  ■  ;r. 

Always  try  to  speak  correctly,  clearly ,  beaut iiully , 
Speak  only  about  things  that  you  know  sdfe'thing  about. 

-Do : not  be. hasty  in. expressing  your  thoughts.  Think 
everyt’  lug-  you  want  to  say-'  over,  .first .  Remember,  -that  .to  . 
speak  thoughtlessly,  is  like  shooting  without  taking  aim.  '  In 
speaking,  choose  words  that,  express  your  thought'  the  best .  ' 

Do  -not  bo  wordy.  Do  not  insist  that  you  are ; right  if  it  has 
been  nr  oven  to  your  that  you  are  wrong.  ......  ,'v7  *..  .  , 

■  7  Do  not  clatter  up  your  speech  with  meaningless  expres¬ 

sions  such  as  "so  to  speak,’;  ."you  understand, "  ."in  actual.'  vy. 
fact, "  etc.  In  speaking  do  hot  turn  your  back  on  your  inter¬ 
locutor,  or  stand  sideways  do  hot -wave  your  arms.  The  thought 
should  be  expressed  in  words  and  hot'  in  gestures  and  mimicry . 

Do  not  speak  fast,  do  hot  swallow  words,  '.or  word  end¬ 
ings.  Do  not  try  to  drown  out  your,  interlocutor  if  he  speaks 
tob  -loucllvj  begin-  to  speak  softly  and  calmly- and  he  will  also 
lower  his  voice.  Be  especially  gentl,  7nnd  po3Jm^ 
to  . younger  .children, -  correct  their  speech.:  ..Do  not  use  any 
coarse  expressions,  or  monickers,  do  not  give  your  classmates 

nicknames  .1  ivr  of  1.1/  ode  •  ■■■  I 

In  asking  an  adult  a  question  always  say.  "Permit  me 

to  ask.-".  In  asking  -  someone  to  do  .you  a  favor  always  say 
"please , "  Say  r  thank  you  to  anyone who  -does'  you  a  favor .  y  y  , 
Polk  wisdom  teaches  us;  "Thanks  is  a' great  word."  .  . 

.  Be'  modest  and  reserved  in  manifesting  your  desires 

and  feelings.  ■'  o:  :  l:'-  oo  .1  k  r,-v 7,  y  '  :; 

-  .  When  sneezing,-;  blowing  your  nose' .and  coughing,  turn 

aside  and  ’-use  a  handkerchief .  y-y-  y-  y  ..::.,  -y  ,:..y  ...yy  '  y 

'  •  jy ^ y A  •’  -  ~  ■  Value  Time  7.7'  ,7;-  IV-  7' 
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Take  care  of  time  —  ybtir.  own  and  another’s.  Remember 

— '  a  moment  gone  is  a  moment  lost .  -  ‘ 

Learn  to  draw  up  your  day’s  schedule  in  advance  (the 
day  before),  in  keeping  with  the  Overall  schedule  of  the 
school.  Compute  the  time  needed  to  prepare  your  homework, 
for  self-service  and  pioneer 5 and  komsomol : assignments .  Tnen 
you  will  be  able  to  determine  how  much  time  can  be  given  over 
to  reading,  drawing, "mud ic,  skating,  skiing  and  club  work. 

There  is  a  time  for  everything.  ; 

In  starting  to  ’Work  decide  on  n  dG^dlino  nnd  try  to 

stick  to  it.  ‘  ...  a  a  I""-  -v"'..'  ,  ' 

If  you  make 1  ah  appointment,  do  not  forget  to  keep^io.  ■ 

If  you  call  on  a  busy  man,  wait:  for  him  to  speak  to  you  first. 

keep  your  things  in  their  proper  places.  Then  you 
will  never* waste  any  time  in  looking  for  them. 

'■  ’  Cleanliness  is  a  Guarantee  of  Health 

Observe  the' rules  of  personal  and  public  hygiene 
strictly.  .  Wash  yOUr  hands  in  the'  morning,  before  going  to  >' 
bed .  before  meals'  and  work.  In  the  morning  after . the  setting 
up  exorcises  sponge  your  upper  body .  In  the  evening,  oatne 
your  feet  .  '  Do  not  be  too  lazy  to  wash  and  brush  your  tedtn. 
Take  a,  ba.th  at  least  once  a  week.  Keep  yobr  clothes  and 
shoes  clean.  ;  Do  not  lean  against  walls,  sit  on  the  floor  or 
stairs  and  do  not  wallow  on  the  ground,  y  . 

Keep  clean  the  room  in  which  you  live,  your  bed,  night- 

t -ble .  tableland  closet.  .Take  turns  in' cleaning  the  promises. 
Be  hervt  in  pooins  used  by  crfchetrs  »  If  you  sed  nnoti^eir  pupil 
dirtying  the  washroom,  reprimand  him.  If  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions  of  personal  hygience Aask  the  physician  or  the  nurse. 
Remember;  cleanliness  is  a  guarantee  of  health.  A  culuured 

person  is  always  clean.  ^  :  _.v  .  '■ 

Tlae  pedagogical  collective,  the  komsomol,  pioneer  and 
children’s  student  organizations  conduct  systematic  work  in 
explaining  how  individual  demands  should  be  me  y  and  in  train¬ 
ing  children  to  do  so.  "  : 1  . ,  „  . ,  , 

Our  socialist  discipline  requires  unity  ox  tnougnt  and 
conduct.  Unfortunately,  boys  and  girls  often  know  the  rules _ 
of  disciplined  and  civilized  behavior,  know  what  is  moral  and 
what  is  not,  yet  they  do  wrong.  !  The  question  is,  why?  Because 
thev  do  not  have  unity  of  thought  and  action,  they  have  not 
been  taught  the  :habits  of  disciplined  and  civilized  behavior. 

In  t-vi s  connection,  A,  S,  liakarenko  justly  said;  "We  must 
strive  to  instill  good  habits  into  .children,  and  to  this  end, 
constant  practice  in  correct  behavior  is  needed."  (A.  S. 
Makarenko ,  Works,  Vol.  IV,  pub.  APN  RSRSR,  M.,  1951,  P«  3 66). 
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Favorable  conditions  have  "been  set  up  in  hoarding 
schools  'for  the  resolution  of  this  problem,  and  it  is  given 
serious'  attention.’  The  pupils  did  not  learn  at  .  once  to  meet  - 
the  requirements  of  dis'cipline.  !;The  greatest1  difficulties 
were  one  o -.mitered'  "by  'teachers  in  the  first  months  of  the '  open-" 
ing' of  the '  hoarding  schools'  when  disorganized  behavior  Was 
‘Common  among"  some  ’  children .  f  The  fegimen  ‘Of  the  .school  was  • 
used  to  train  children  in  disciplined  and  civilized  hehavior, 
in  a  ‘'Systematic'  and  thorough  way,r  a.'.  .  -  a- 

To  begin  with  many -pupils  had  to  taught  implicitly  to. 
obey  all  ■instructions  of  teachers  and -comrades  authorized  by 
the"  collective  (such  as  monitors,  gym  squad  leaders  etc.  ).•  r 

N.  came -.  to  the  -Korkina  Board¬ 
ing 'School  of  Chelyabinskaya  Oblast  with  firmly  established 
habits  Of  disobedience  and  selfishness .  .■  His  mother  worked ... 
lohg  hours  and  could  riO't  give  proper  attention  to  the  upbring¬ 
ing  of  her  son.  Kolya  got  used  to  doing  everything  himself, 

-nfad  to  disposing 'of  his otime  - in  any  way  he  pleased.  He  attended 
school  Only  i/henlhe’ felt  like  it. -  His  behavior  during  classes 
was  undisciplined;  he  chattered,  and  -kept  his  -  classmates  from 
studying. F  ‘  He  talked " back  to  his  teachers  and  when  sent  to  the 
principal  .or  t  o  the ''school  'administrator  rhe  Would  run  home , 
Formerly,  he  did  poor  work  in  school p;  He  associated  with  a 
teenage"' neighbor  who  had  .'left- ■■’school  and  spent  his  time  in 
the  market place  {'‘selling  arid  'exchanging  pigeons.  -.Ho  spent 
his  evening's  -having  "fun"  at  a-  dancehall .  .Sometimes,  IColya 
went'  with- him. rl It  is  understandable  that  such  a  mode  of  . 
living  could  hot'  have  a  good  influence  on  the  boy.  At  his. 
mother's  request*  Kolya : was  'enrolled  at  the  boarding  school. 

mm r  a  new  life  began .  .  The  first  thing  the  <  teachers  -  came 
up  against1 'was’ the  boy's  inordinate  lack  of  discipline,  his.  r, 
recklessness'1  and  false  heroics.  "There  is  nothing  I  cannot. 

won’t" do'-' setting  up  exercises"  he-  would  say  defiantly 

and  run'awayv'f.  *•'  : f'--  -  >  am  kf  ; 

_  shall  riot  ansv/ery  I  have  not  learned  my  lesson," 

would  be  his  insolent  response  to  the  teacher.  ■  j,  ml ,.•■.; 

■  ;  :,'*I  won » t  do' : hy '  homework -I ' d  rather  go •  f or  a  walk," 

"He  would  toll  the”  child-supervisor.  a  v. 

I'-1'  l-  He  did  not"  1 1st  en  to  the  remarks  of  his  comrades  .  The 
'■child-Cupervisors  and  the  teachers  had  some  individual  talks 
with'  the“fe,Criag&ry  c  He  was  reprimanded  and  sternly  warned. 

At  the  •  Pane  time ,  systematic  excercises  in  obedience  began . 

..a,.  "Kolya,  today  you  will  be  the  first  to  start  setting 
up  exorcises,  You'-will  line  up  the'  boys  in  your:  dormitory," 
the  child-supervisor  would  say.  And  he  would  watch  narrowly 
;  to  see  that  'his  instructions  were  followed. 
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'  "Today  you  will. "be  dining  room  monitor"  the  teacher 
would  say,  lour  duties  are  as  follows...  You  are  expected 
to  do  everything  conscientiously ,  [quickly  and  accurately. 

The  senior 'monitor  Will  check  and  evaluate  your  work.  _  ■ 

"Show  me  your  notebooks"  asked  the  child-supervisor  at 
the  end  of  the  school  day  (6  P. . H.  .according  -to  the  schedule ). 
After  looking-* through  them,  the  cild  supervisor  makes  the 
following  remarks'  "This  is  had.'  The  Russian  homework  is 
poorly  done .  -  "Rewrite  this ,  fat  -'once . k  •  ■  •.  ,.d  •, i  . 

"  '"T  will  not  .  v  This  :is  good  enough  as  it  is"  replied 

Kolya  insolently,  h  o  Rn,  -  a-.-  r.:y ■  ' 

•'  ■  "Look  at  the  -words,  "beautiful,  "river,  and ;  "copse." 

The  letters  are  '"badly  formed,  sloppy  and  spattered  with  ink 
Don't  you  yourself  want' to. have  a  -neat  notebook  with  good 
marks?  Don ‘t  be 'lazy  Kolya .  •  Rewrite  this , "  •.  says  the  child- 
supervisor  firmly  but  kindly ,  a  "-a  a  .iv,  -vlcf;  _ 

The  child- supervisor ' s  influence  on  the  boy  is  auxhpri- 
t stive-  and  he  does  his  homework  over  and  well.  :  This  is  how, 
slowly  arid  not  without  occasional  backsliding,  Kolya  got 
used  to  the  new  demands  of  discipline.  A  strong  and  good 
influence  WaS  exerted  :on  Kolya  by  his  comrades  who  drew  him  - 
into  the  common  battle  for  the  honor  of  -the  school, 

To  be  disciplined  is  to  be  .able  to  reconcile  ..personal 
and  collective  interests,!  nd  this  is;  particularly  important' 

-  —  "■•^-'irming  the’  true  -principles  of  socialist  .communal  life  • 
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in  the  boarding  schools .  Closely  connected  with  this,  is  ,i  - 
the  ability  to  orient  oneself ,  .  to  be  sensitive  to  one's  sur— 
roundings,  to  the  people  in  them,  to  the 'moods  of  others  and 
the  tone  of  one ' s  milieu. 1  In  ' a  collective,  people  are  mutually 
dependent  iii  complicated  apd  varied  ways,;  One's  personal 

should  be  coopdihr?/bed  wl/fcli  ijhO'  £n*fce3?es"ts  ^ox  oxiiep 
peonie  to  prevent  contradictions  that  make  life  difficult. 

The  ability  to  orient  oneself  in  a  community  is- developed 
through  active  exercise.  Let  us  cite  an  example; 

.  °  Sasha  0.  : came  to' the  Kalinin,  boarding  school  from  a 
kindergarten.  His  mother  is. employed  at  the  Kalinin  textile 
factory.  The  child-supervisor  of  the  kindergarten  had  spoiled 
the  lively,  bright  and  handsome  boy.  He' was  never  called  any¬ 
thing  but"  " Sasheii ' lea .  "<  Often,:  he  was  forgiven  for  bullying  _ 
his  little  classmates.  -  He  was  given  the  best  to^s,  his  whims 
w'ere  often  'yielded  to  and  he  was  often  unj&stly  held  up  an  an 
example  to  other  children.  The  boy  became  a  selfish  bully , 
expecting  his  every  wish  to  be  satisfied.  ‘He  was  incapaole 
of x helping  a  friend,  of  doing  something1  kind  on  his  o vn  in¬ 
itiative.  :J.  v:';  '■  ■■■'■  ^  '. 

Upon  admission  to  the  boarding  school,  Sasha  immediately 

began  to  show  traits  of  obstinacy,  selfishness,  and  competi¬ 
tiveness. 
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In  the  classroom,  if  Sasha  knows  an  answer  he  invariably 
holds  "hp  'hiS  hhrid,  'demands,  to  he  .called,  oh  and  keeps  others  ’ 
from  wbrking'.  : v  If  at  'this!  moment,  the  teacher  calls  on  some¬ 
one  else  he  takes  offense,  sulks  and  for  a  while,  stops ‘  'work¬ 
ing.  c':::y;ri  1  J  ■. 

"  ”1  don'  t  dare  about  any  !  of  .yOu,  j  won't  recite"  declared 

Sashh  rand  ;throwsr?dcwn  his  pen. ' :  ;  0  I  :;'y  . v:':  r 

;"1  wahi;  Hto  -be  the  head  cOrdhander"  yells  Sasha  excitedly 
during  ’ sands’  in  the  school 'yard.  "If  you  don't  elect  me  com¬ 
mander  ,  I  won *t  •  play ' at  all . '-  "g;"''  ,:  ':  ; 

"We, w.on't  elect  you"  says  rIgor."  '  ,  •  •; 

j.  •  --'--'Hearing  this’,'  Sash  throws  himself  on  him,  with  clenched 
fists  o  '  ''  'r":  *'"  ’*  f  ‘ '  '  '■*'  ’  :  _  •  '‘S'  ■  •• 

Observing  Sasha's  conduct, the'  child- supervisors  and 
the  teacllers  ;  sought  Opt  opportunities  for  him  to  develop  the 
sense  pf  collectivism',  comradeship,  mutual  helpfulness,  re¬ 
straint  and  a  considerate  attitude  toward  others.  -K*  .  r 

"Sasha, -help  Misha  solve  the'  problem v  If  you  do,  he  : 
will  help  you  build  a  new  fret,"  says  the  child-supervisor 
arid  the" boy,  hot'  without  obstinacy  and  arrogance,  begins  to 
help' ^ the' ‘backward  classmate V.-T'^Kb  ef fort ; is  made,  : the  good 
feeling'  of  mutual  help  is  experienced  and  the  homework  done. 
Now,  iidppy  and  ;  fee  ling  'Closer  to  each  other  than  before ,  the 
boys  "huh' Put  "to  play.  -  -  ,r:  ;i  .  :  .  "i  ;  " 

h  ’  Sasha  became  an  active  menber  Of  the  puppet  club.  ... 

Here  too,  one  had  to  consider  one's  comrades  at  every  step. 

The  ''play  was  rehearsed.  Sasha' S'  part  'was'  closely,  related  to 
the  roles  of  others.  The  text  had  to-be  perfectly  memorized; 
as  the  elder  children  pointed  out  to  him.  The  Children  had 
to  make"  the  c  o  stume  s  t'  hem  selves.  Sasha  could  not  get  along  >"• 
without  help  from' 'his  friends .  Gradually, -his  obstinacy  and 
caprices  diminished.  ?  p"  i’;'!,":"  :v';ri  /  .■  :"j  /' 

The  1  supervisors  taught  Sasha,-  like  the  other  children, ' 
tb  Use  couiion  property  clothes  brushes,  irons,  table  games,  • 
bails,  bicycles ,  'books',:'  and  magazines'  and  newspapers.  To"  be  ' 
sure,''  all  those  things  could  be  issued  to  individual  pupils . 

But  would  the;  children  learn  to  use  common  property  and  take 
card-  of  it?  ‘  No,  they  would  not.  0  This  is  why,' 'children  had 
to  practice  usirjg.' common  belongings  responsibl  -,  to'  develop 
their  ohil'ity" tb  reconcile  personal  and  social  interests  and 
make'  'independent  decision's .  ./  "  '  r  ;  ! 

Teaching  experience  shows  that  a  good  educator  does  not 
protect  'children  from  opportunities  to  commit  an-’:  undisciplined 
act.  What, he  does  do  is  provide  opportunities  to  make  the ■  : 
right  decision  in  choosing  the  right  line  of  Conduct.  This 
gives  them  opportunities  for  the  conscious  surmounting  of 
diffiChltieS.g  Constant  practice  is  needed  in  developing 
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civilized  habits.  In  hoarding  schools,  the  day’s  regimen 
and  the  way'  of  life  provide  favorable  conditions  for  such  r. 

practice.  ;  y;.  '.v;^ 

Children  should  not  practice  these  habits  at  random, 
but  regularly,  everyday,  remembering  that  only  constant  repe¬ 
tition  of  definite  actions  would'  help  work  out  useful,  civi¬ 
lized  habits,  The  best  supervisors  patiently  train  the 
children,  day  by  day,  accurately  and  consciously  to  carry 
out  their  daily  duties  and  the  rules  of  personal  and  public 

hygiene.  •  1  mi  . -  :  h,  -.-v.  .’r 

However,  before  demanding  theat  children  obey  pules  ox 
conduct,  supervisors  and  teachers  repeatedly  instruct  the 
children  by  using  graphic  examples. 

•  The  morning  signals  "Get  in  line*"  -  To  the  sound  of  . 
music,  the  children  enter  the  hall  (or  school  yard ).  in  even 
ranks.  T£e  children,  are  allowed  to  limber  up  a  little  b  r  , 
running  in  formation  and  then  they  take  their,  places. 

"Pay  attention.  I  am  going  to  show  and  explain  the 
morning's  setting  up  exercises, "  says  the  physical  education 
teacher.  He  makes  graceful,  rhythmic  ..movements  to  the  sound, 
of  -music,-  accompanied  by  exact  instructions.  r.In  repeating  y 
the  exercises  every  morning,  the  pupils  work  out,  related 
habits  and  skills.  In  tile,  the  children  will  grow  to  under¬ 
stand  the  good  of  the  setting  up  exercises  for  strengthening 
and' hardening  the  body.  h-;.v  .0'..:  ■ 

"And  now  the  water  procedures"  jest  the  pupils  as  they 
gaily  go  on  to  the  washstands.  .  .  .  r.s,:  , 

■  Upon  entering  the  boarding  schools,  far  from  all  the 

children  liked  and  wanted  to  wash  in  the  morning,  tp  brush 
their  teeth,  wash  their  necks  and  ears  and  sponge  themselves 
off.  In  the  firstweeks  and  months,  the  supervisors  had  to 
keep  admonishing  the  children  to  do  this.  They  had  to  be 
carefully  examined  and  some  of  them  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
washrooms  again  and  again.  V  Specially  elected  monitors  helped 
with  this  work.  Gradually,  most  of  the  children  acquired  . 
hygienic  habits.'  :  -■  i  v  .  y. 

The  children  had  to  be  taught  to  make  their  beds,  to 
maintain  order  and  cleanliness  in  the  dormitories,  and  to 
keep  their  personal  things  in  night  tables  and  dressers. 

"This  is  how  the  bed  should  be  made"  says  the  child- 
supervisor  as  he  gives  a  demonstration. 

"Now  let  us  see  who  0041  do  it  best  and  fastest"  says 

the  instructor.  •=  ..-.i - 

The  children  try  to  be  fast  and  accurate.  To  be  sure 
success  did  not  come  at  once,  but  systematic  training  gave 
good  results.  'The  appointment  of  special  monitors  in  every  ■ 
dormitorjr  who  checked  how  the  beds  we  re  made  and  whether  the 
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night  tables,'.:  .closets  .and  tlressors  were  clean.  Was  also  help¬ 
ful.- . The  head  donmitofy  Monitor s;  helped  the  supervisors'  to 

achieve  obedience  to  hygienic  rules  of  cleanliness  and  order-; 

-iiness.  '  ..V  •  7  ; P. 

•  OUr  older  .children  five  to  seven  year  students  did  a  : 
great  Ileal  of  educational  work  in  Helping  train  the  tots,  -- 
first  and  second-graders.  They  put  them  in ‘line, -  helped  them 
wash,  make  the  'heds,' ..clean  and  iron  their  clothes,  comb  their 
hair'  and  braid  'the  hair ; of  Tittle  'girls,  pThes'e  mutual  rela-  - 
tidiis 'gave  an  opportunity' to  both  thb  older  and  the  younger 
children  to  he  polite  and  tactful, 'to  be  respectful  .and  to 
use  good  speech  and  correct  techniques  of  self-help. 

'f  ''  : -Boarding  school  teachers  are  consistently  conducting' ' 
work-in  -instilling  good  table  .manners;  The  ‘children  did  not  ‘ 
l.o  .rn  at  once  to  use  the  dishes  and  silver  properly,  or  to  p 
use  a  liapkin .  ,  .Table  cloths  in  boardihg  schools  did  not  cone  a 

into  use  .at  .once;  “  h  „  P'  v"'"'  - 

:  •  Before . demanding  adherence  to  rules,  the  Children  were 
given  a' graphic  demoftstration  of  table' deportment ‘ during  meals 
There  is  this’ notation  in  the  :diary  of  the  director  of  ICorkino 
Boarding  School;  hi’’ Mikhail  Vasil 'yevichZh.  chef  of  our  Shcool 
is  excited  this  mdrning. ;  .He  is'to  tell  the  children _ about  : 
table  service,  about  the  importance  of  personal  hygiene 
during  meals,  ..arid  table  deportment.:  Children  eiiter  the  din-, 
ing  room  in  a.' ..merry  '  crowd  and/ 1 ak&  their  seats.'  Many  of  them 
are  surprised  to  see  that  the.  balbes  have  not  been  set.  1 
tell  the  children  that  '.Mikhail.  Vasil  'yevich  will  give-- a  talk 
on  the  basic,  rules  of  dining  room'  conduct .  Excitedly,  the 

chef,  begins  t  .7 '.. / ' , ‘P"P,\. '  V  ,.P  .PP  .-  ''  -  :  ..  ■ 

"Look  at  my  hands.  They  ard  always  irreproachably  . 
cloah  .  Dirty  hands  are  out  of  plahe-  in  a  dining  room;  whore 
they  can  be  the  ‘ cause  of  many  infections . . 1  . -q\  -  ■ 

r  Then  the  chef  Went  on  to  show  the  children  how  to  set 
the  table,  . how  to  sit  -down,  how  to  ,.use  the  tablqware, show  to 
take :  dare  of  youriger  .children,  how' to  keep  the;' tablecloth 
cloan  and  littered -with  crumbs,  and  the  floor  undirtied.  He 
also  told  them,  how'  to  say.  thank  you  after  the'  meal.  .  Mikhail' 
Vasil’yovich  told  vivid  and  interesting  anecdotes,  and  jokes 
and  mxtde .witty  fun  of  sloppy  persons!  At  the  end  of  the  a 
".practical"  ,  lesson,  an  agreement  whs  reached  that  we  would  ■  all 
observe  the  rule's  of  proper  table  conduct  and  that  we  would 
watch  over  each  other.  ,.  ...... 

‘ ;.  In  the  days  to  come ,  the  children  tried  to  do  every- 
thing’  they  had  seen  and  the  supervisors  told  them  when  they 
did  not.  "  Such  an  approach  to  teaching  good,  manners  gives  ‘ 
good  practical' results."  .  . " 

Labor  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  to  the 
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thorough  development  of  the  child’s  personality,  and  "the  form¬ 
ing  of  his  will  power  and  character.  Work  by . children af or 
the  benefit  of  .their  own  boarding  school,  socially  useful  and 
productive  labor  for  the  good  of  the  homeland,  not  only. gives 
the  children  sincere  joy'  and  inspiration  but  fosters  'the  most 
important  moral  qualities.  Intelligent  collective  labor  gives 
the  talent  of  every  man  a  change  to  ripen  and  manifest  itself 
and  conscious  discipline  is  developed.  V 

The  boarding  school  pupils  get  an  opportunity _ to  take 
part  in  the  most  varied  work  in  conjunction  with  their  peers.  ; 
Classroom  studies  are  a  form  of 'serious  intellectual  labor, 
requiring  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child . 

Regular  classroom  studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
and  tiiQ  doing  of  homework  under  the  direction  of  the  super¬ 
visor  are  important  factors  in  instilling  endureance,  tena¬ 
city,  the  ability  to  control  one’s  desires,  to  subordinate 
them  to -the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  the  collective. 
However,  the  activities  of  boarding  school  pupils  are  not 
limited  to  classroom  studies  only.  They  also  take  active 
mart  in  practical  economic,  socially  useful  labor  both  in  the 
boarding" school  and  outside  of  it.  At  a  definite;. age  board-  . 
ing  school  pupils*’ begin  to  work  in  school  workshops,  and  to 
do  production  work  in  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises. 

Child  ldbor  has  great  educational  and  character-form¬ 
ing  possibilities;  if  it  is  correctly  organized.  _ The  labor; 
must"1" match  the  "strength  of  the  child  and  its  social  .signifi¬ 
cance  must  be  Wdll  understood  by  him.  labor  must  open  up 
hapw  'o@s>snectiveS,  and  set  the  time  of  all  of  life. 

" The" instilling  of  a  correct  attitude  toward . labor,  the 
ebilitv  to  organise  and  carry  out  any  kind  of  Work  quickly  r 
and  intelligently; i:- to  overcome  difficulties  and  always  to  be 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  collective,-  is  the  important 
element  in  teaching  conscious  self-discipline. 

During  the 'Initial  period,  the  pupils  often  refused 


to 


work . 


tor ted 
of  the 


”1  won’t  remake  my  bed.  It’s 
a  fifth  year  student  in  reply 


all-right  as 
to  the  just  cl 

supervisor  who  pointed  to  his  "humpbacked" 

'  "Clean  the  dormitory?  Is  this  my  affair? 
here  to  wax  floors,  sweep,  wash  windows,  water  the 
work  in  the  dining  room  and  .do  similar  things,"  declared  a 
sixth-vear  Student  to  her  girl  friends.  "I  am  here  to  study 


it  is, "  re- 
dmonition 
bed.  ’■ 

I  am  not • 
flowers,  ; 


and  to  rest."  ■ 

"I  will  not  help  build  a  sports  arena  and  plant  trees. 
There  are  enough  other  kids  in  the  yard"  said  a  sixth  year, 
student  to  his  supervisor.-  'v  /  ' 

Having  come  up  against  such  attitudes,  the  teachers 
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■began  to  teach  the  children  to  labor  and  to  love  any  socially 

useful  work.  . 

Teaching  experience  shows  -that  love  of  work  appears 
when  a  child  begins  to  work  skillfully  and  to  taste  the  joy 
of  a  successfully,  performed  task.  To  achieve  this  he  must 
first  master  certain  labor  skills  and  become  accustomed  to 
work'  effort .  f  The  educators  explained  and  showed  examples  of 
how  different  kinds  of  Work  were  done.  -  ..yvVf  v 

■  The  quality  Of  the  children's  work,  at  first,  wasnot 
very  high,  and  it  was  not  always  done  with  love’ and  willingly, 
But  :  gradually, -  through  repetition  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers,  the  children’s  work  became  better  and  better.  The 
pupils  formed  cultured  work  habits,  they  became  cooperative 
and  self-disciplined.  /  .  „  "  Va:  ra;  -ur:"--  i:  a  :  -  -V 

.'The  director  of  studies,  at  the  Zlatoust  Board ing  School, 
A.y,  Eodikova  says;  "The  teachers  in  our  boarding  school 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  educational  side  of  collec¬ 
tive  labor  ; activity.  -From  watering  flowers,  and  dusting, 
children  gradually  went  on  to  cleaning  the  dormitory.  Host 
of  the  children  did  all  the  work  with  a  will.  But  there  wore 
instance  of  refusals ;  " I  will  not .  I  don't  want  to 

;  Then  all  the  other  children  in  the  same  dormitory  de¬ 
cided,  a  "If  you  do  not  want  to  clean,  we  do  not  want  you  to 
live  With  US. -J'  a'V  !.  -r. I'M--  :■  -  r-:  f.Vo  U-  -..Vi  r,  :•  a  -  - 

,  .  It  is ; impossible  not  to  submit  to  the  collective ... .  a 
a:  Once  a  load  of  coal  was  delivered  to  the’ boarding 
school.  It  was  dumped  by  the  school  building.  The  two  main¬ 
tenance  noil  could  not  carry  all  the  coal  to  the  furnace  room. 
It  was  decided  to  put  the  seniors  to  work.  -v 

-v  The  horn  sounded.  The  children  got  into  formation. 

=  . i '.'Fellows ,  ' all  the  coal ; has  been  used  up.  Tomorrow,  - 

the  kitchen,  the. funaoe  room  and  the -laundry  work  may  come  to 
a  standstill.  The  roads  today  are  very  bad,  they  are  muddy 
and  half  thawed  out.  i  It  is  difficult  to  transport  coal,  but 
the  drivers  have  managed  to  get  it  -as  far  as  the  school. 

They  had  .had  a  lot  -  of  trouble  .■  The  truck  stalled  more  than 
once. V  Nonetheless,  they  fulfilled  the  assignment.  But  there 
is  more  trouble.  '...They  cannot  get  close  to  the  furnace  room.: 
The  coal  was  dumped  into  the  street.  -It  cannot  be  left  there 
long,  it  blocks  traffic.  Will  you  advise  Us  what  to  do," 
said  the  director,  in  conclusion. 

"Let  us  move  it  shouted  some  of  the  children. 

Sasha  G-.V  Zoya  B,  ,  and  Olya  A.  were  appointed  to  keep 

They  changed  unusually  fast  into  their  work  cloths. 
There  was  no  pushing  or  quarreling  in  the  dressing  room.  The 
pails  were  grabbed  up  fast.  The  work  began.  The  small  pails 
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were  filled  to  overflowing.  As  many  and  as  fast  as  possible. 
This  was  ever one's  motto.  The  score  keepers  barely  had  time 
t  o  -  keep  count . '  The  side  gate  was  too  small .  -  The  main  gate 

was  opened.  .  ... 

.  An  endless  stream  of  runhing  children,  y 

"I .have  already  Carried  over  12  pails."  I . : 

"Until  I  have  20  pails,  I  wont  give  my  pail  to  anyone." 
"look,  at  my  soore."  .  :  k'-:  ■  "V;  v 

Sven  lazy  Slava  D.  pitched  in,  'While  stubborn  Valya  h. 
was  in  the  front  rank.  He  would , stop  to  wipe ^ the  sweat  xrom 
his  face  and  then  k©0p  going,  labor  competition  a,rose  spon¬ 
taneously.  .  .  ’  ' 1''  a 'a  .  :  1  1 .  ’  -,'V  . 

Such  measures,  and  they  were  many,  helped  instill  dis¬ 
cipline  into  our  children."  /.  1/,'; ,  „  ■ "  .  TT  _ 

Boarding  school  No*  1  of  the  Chelyabinsk  South—  urrxls 
Railroad  has  set  up  a  labor  council.  The . membership  consists 
of  the  heads  of  all  the  clubs  (cabinethaking,  bookbinding, 
shoemaking,  radio,  cooking,  f lowef-rai sing, ’cutting  and  sew- 
ipi’  et  al).  At  meetings,  not  only  do  they  discuss  regular  _ 
and  lon^-range  labor  affairs,  but  also  those  pupils  who  work 
badiv  and  commit  infractions  of  labor  disbipline.  Bor  example 
the”  conduct  of  Vova  S.  was"' analyzed.  He  was  a  poor  student, 
rude  to  everybody  and  did  mot  want  to  work.  At  first  they 
even  considered  expelling  him.1  He- "was  given  a  stern  warning 
ot  the  labor  council.  But  -  at  the  same  time  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  leadership  of  a  group  of  students  who  were  clearing 
away  constuction  debris  in;  the  boarding  school  district. 

Vova  was  carried  away  by  the  work.  The  need  to  hand 
in  periodic  reports  on  what  had  been  accomplished  increased, 
his^  sense  of  responsibility.  By  .'demanding  that  other  children 
do  aood  work  and  behave  in  a  disciplined  manner,  he  became 
more  disciplined  and  responsible  himself.  ±he  habit  of  putt¬ 
ing  forth  organized  effort  was'  developing.  Vova  experienced 
the  303"  of  constructive  labor. 

If"  habits  of  discipline  and  love  of  work  are  to  be 
f irml3r  established  a  long  period  of  collective,  -correctly 
organized  and  varied  labor  activity,  is  necessary.  - y 

Teaching  experience  shows  that  disciplined  and  civi¬ 
lized  behavior  depends  largely  on  the  level  of  standards . that 
the  children  are  expected  to  live  up  to, -  and  on  the  ability 
to  impress  these  standards  on  them,  gradua.lly  increasing  inieir 


complexity. 


rules  of  the  children's  personal  and  social  conduct 


are  worked  out  in  conformity  with  the'  regimen. 

The  regimen  is  a  definite  order  of  life,  study,  labor 
and  rest.  A.  S.  Makarenko  pointed  out  that  "the  regimen  ts 
mainly 'the  means  of  organizing  the  external  framework  of 
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conduct,  allowing  every  child  to  fill  this  framework  with 
inner  •Meaning. "  .  (A.  S.  Makarenko,  Works,  Vol. ,  5,  puo., 

API!  R3R8R M, ' 1951,  P.  40).  f  .  •  . 

The  regimen  cannot  he  and  in  fact  is  not,  the  same  m 
all "the  hoarding  schools.  The  nature  of  the. overall  regime 
is  ‘affected  by  'many'';circiimstances,  .and  this  -is. '-why.  boarding  •  ;■ 
schools'  have  individual  schedules.  j,-  ..Tty- 

It  has  already  boon  noted  that  the  factors  *  inf luencin^ 
the  overall  regimen "are:  the  size  ;of  the  student  body ,  the 
distaUce1  of  tile  living  quarters  from  the '  school  building  and 
the  dining  room j  the  interior  arrangements  of ;  the .  school  ,  . 

■buildings  and  the  living  quarters,'  as  well  as ; pheir^  size,  rne  ; 
existence"  of  a  parlcor  a  wooded  area  near  the  school,-  and  or-  . 
a  school  garden  plot  and  plant  at  which  the  pupils  may  Suiidy  , 
and  do  socially -useful  and  productive  labor.  : :r:* _  .y <; 

All  this  has  a  serious  influence  on  the  organization .  - 
of  the  life  of  the  children’s  collective  and  on  every .  indivi- 

;■  '-  it  nust  bo  stressed  that  every  regimen,  it  it  is  cor- 

rectlv  'planned,  has  certain  basic  features.  vh 

i"-!  a  '  hirst ,  'it  is  consistent ,  i,:  e.-,  it  meets  the  overall  . 
demands  'of  Correctly  organized  studies,- labor  and  restox 
all  the ■  members  of  the  Collective,:  .helping  the  children  to 
gain  experience  nnd  establishing  habits  of  disciplined  and 
civilized  behavior.  Secondly,  it.  is' exact ,  to  enable  all  the 
child non  punctually  to  follow  it  both  in  terms  of  time  and  : 
work  content.  :  TKirdiyy  a  correctly  organized  regimen  maxes 
definite  deiiahds  on  every  member  of  .the  collective  as  it 
delimits  the  functions  of  leadership  and  subordination  and  a 
'  determines  -the  rights  and  duties  of  every  pupil.  Fourthly, 
it  nroyidCS  opportunities  for  many-faceted  ..activities  of 
■children's  bommUnst ^organizations,  the  pioneers  qnd  the  kom- 
somol,  and  for  child-self -government .  And  finally,  the  re- 
s^inep  consolidates  the  traditions  of  the  school,  .0  •  *  helps 
the  handing : down  of  the  best  experience  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tions  to  the  younger,  in-.  f  o  '  ;y  '  .  •'  . 

r  Thd  director  of  Riga  boarding  school  No,  1  tells  this 

storyi  '"The  !school' staff  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on^worx- 
ing  out'  the  day's  schedule,  during  the  first  three  months 
we’  changed:  it 'four  times  in  trying  to  find; the  most  _  accept- 
able  re^lnen  under  our !  conditions.  :  At  the  present  time  9  the  _ 

:  dear's  regimen  is  based  on  the  ages  of  the  children  and  general 
chad it ions  existing  In  the  boarding  -school.  -All  theoretical 
^’studies -take  place  In  the  morning, ;  and  all  the  .  practical .... 
studies,  physical  education  and -fine  arts  -.-  after  dinner. 

1  One r hour  is  set  aside  daily  for  work  in  athletic  and 
other  clubs  (in  addition  to  the [fine 'arts : classes  and 


technical  studies)  ,  fifteen  minutes  of  setting  up  -exercises 
in  the  fresh  air  are  obligatory  for  all  the  classes. 

Teaching  experience  shows  that  frequent  and  arbitrary 
departures  from  the  regimen  or  its  interruptions  are  inad¬ 
missible  ,  A  faithful  and  systematic  observance  of  the  day  * s 
program  is  the  most  important  element  in  the -correct  organi¬ 
zation  of  life  in  a  children's  collective,  helping  to  form 
habits  and  skills  of  disciplined  and  civilized  behavior. 

!  A  clearly  defined  Organization  of  monitorial  duties 

among  children  is  a  help  in; observing  the  regime  of  the  day 
and  in  inculcating  discipline  and  good  manners.  Monitors  are 
the  supervisor's  immediate  helpers  in  carrying  out  the  day's 
program,  and  in  bringing  about  obedience  to  individual  orders. 
Strictly  organized  and  regularly  fulfilled  monitorial  duties 
holes  the  observance  of  thh  school  regimen.  Monitor ship 
organizes  v the  external  forms  Of  life  in'  the  boarding' school, 
teaches  responsibility  for  classroom  studies,  helps  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of^ socially  useful  labor  and  the  good  use  of  leisure , 
and  also  teaches  discipline  arid  good  manners.  Monitorship 
also  torches  children  to- give  orders'  to  their  comrades  and  to 
obey  their  elders.  Correctly  organized  monitorial  duties 
teach  children  to  obey  a  classmate  not  because  he  is  stronger 
or  cleverer  or  stands  out  in  some  other  way,  but  because  he 
is  authorized  by  the  collective  arid  helps  organize  the  daily 
life  of  the  boarding  school.  A  "  •' 

The  teacher's  and  Children's  collectives  in  boarding 
schools  systematically  control  the  studies,  labor  and  leisure 
of  the  pupils  as  well;  as  their  conduct.  In  controlling  it 
thev  yive'an  appraisal  of  the  conduct  of  each  one,  pointing 
out"  its  good  arid  bad  sides  .  This  is  why  in  teaching  children 
discipline  and  civilized  habits,  encouragement  and  punishment 

are  so  important.  a:.;:  -  ... 

Encouragement  is  an  established  practice  In  boarding 
schools.  This  helps  develop  good  character  traits  and  good 
conduct.  Praise  stimulates  energy  and  cheerfulness,  the  de¬ 
sire  to  repeat  a  good  action.  Showing  confidence  in  the  finer 
dualities  of  the  child's  character  has  an  ennobling  effect . 

It" is  no  accident  that  N.  "K.  Krupskaya  and  A.'  S.  Makarenko 
had  'often  stressed  that  the  best  treaits  of  the  human  charac¬ 
ter  should  be  considered  in  pedagogical  work,  that  teachers 
should  rely  on  the  good  that  is  already  there  or  is  beginning 
to  deveion,  that  man  should  be  approached  from  an  optimistic 
hypothesis.  The  following  system  of  encouragement  has  become 
established  in  the  boarding  schools s 

1.  Praise  by  teachers,  administrators,  and  authorized 
members  of  the  children's  collective.  ;. 

2.  Expressions  of  thanks  to  the  pupil  in  the  name  of 
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the  teaching  and  children’s  collectives,  in  the  classroom  or 
at  the  pioneer  detachment,  .during  a  muster  of  all  the  pupils, 
...  3.  Entering  thanks  in  the  pupil's  personal  file  or  the 
honor  hook  of  the  hoarding'  school  (the  chronicle  of  the  hoard¬ 
ing  school  )  ,  '  "  ,'V  X"  r  1.  J  V'''!."' 

.  4,-:  Placing  the  pupil’s  photograph  in'  the  school  wall 
newspaper,  with  a  description  of  his  good  deed  or  behavior 

progress.'  ,:p  Jr.-"; i  ihf \,v.:7  V:.'’ 

5.'  Photographing  the  pioneer  detachment  next  to  an 
unfurled  banner,  Presenting  the  photograph  to  the  pupil  and  ■ 
his  parents.  7  .7.7.  ''  '7. ’.7 777, . '  7  I  .,;i  ,  ; 

”  '  6*  Entrusting'  the  more  difficult  and  responsible  as¬ 
signments  '  "and'  monitorial  duties  or  areas  of  work  to  the  best 
students.  :  '  ;  177.‘,''7  ,'77‘'’ 7. 7. 

...  7 .  Placing  the  photographs  of  the  best'  pupils  oh  the 
Honor  poard' of 'the  boarding  school,  .  ..  •'  ,i,; 

.;  77  h.O,  Presentation  of  pennants  at  the  muster  to  the  best 
classes  and  pioneer  detachments  for  good  school  work,  for  :  , 

observing  the  regimen  and  for  good  socially  useful  lbbor . 

'"'77  ..9.  Extra  attendace  at  cinemas,  theaters,  museums  by 

the  class  or  .pioneering  detachment  that  has  distinguished  it¬ 
self,  etc.  '7  77. .777.. , ;  7;-  ;;;  t  g-  :;';;;;7  7  7  " 

The  skillful  use  of  encouragment  has  a  strong  and 
good  influence  on  both  individual  children  and  the  whole  elu¬ 
ent  body,  '  .r7..v;',.  ...  :  .....  7  ..  . .7  7. '7' 7. 

...  ..Some  children  are  particularly  sensitivie  to  praise. 

A  finely  expression  of  approval  or  thanks,  evidence  of  trust 
in  the  child  »;s  finer  nature,  inspire  him  to  greater  effort 
in  work  and  conduct,  7;77.  •  7'. '77.  '77 :"V.  7  7 

To  be  sure,  one’s  sense  of  .proportion  should  not  be  • 
lost.  Excessive  praise  may  result  in  undisciplined  behavior, 
ip  cockiness,  conceit,  vanity,,  individualism  and  other  bad 
traits.  . 1..  •'  7  :  7-7'7  ‘  .7  ..1'.,..  '".  .. 

He  should  not  give  praise  for  every  good  deed,  and 
should  not  approach  all  the  pupils  with  a;  single  standard. 
Stricter  demands  should  be ' made  on  older  children,  whereas 
the.  little  ones  need  frequent  reminders  of  what  is  to  be  done* 
One  child  benefits  by  praise  for  even  an  insignificant  good 
act ibn, ‘another  may' be1  praised  ohly  when  he  has  exhibited 
self -discipline ,  will  power  and  modesty  for  a  long  time. 
Usually,  ..in  Working  with  older  children,  the  teachers  take 
'disciplined  ’and  well-mannSred  behavior  for  granted  without 
resorting  to  .any  praise.  But  in  dealing  with  tots  they  use 
a  lot  of  encouragement ,  Por  example,  if  a  first-grader  has  ■ 
carefully  cleaned  and  pressed  his  suit  on  his  .own  initiative, 
he  may  and  even  should  be  praised  for  it .  When  the  same  thing 
is  done  by  a  seventh  year  student  he  should  not  be  singled 
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out  for  doing  it.  The  tot  has  learned  to,  eat  .daintily  in  the 
dining  room.  He  asks  the  supervisor;  "Am  I  holding  my  forlc 
right?  Do  I  have  good  table  manners?".  Of  course,  in  such 
an  instance ,  the  child  may  be:  Praised,  provided  he  deserves 
it.  A  sixth-year  students  eating  at  the  same  table  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  good  table  manners  requires  no  praise,  . 

In  other  words,  the  adolescent  should  be  praised  only 
for  an  action  that  demonstrates  considerable  effort  of  will, 
discipline  and  care  for  the  interests  and  the  honor  Of  the 

school,'.  .  ■jV'i' 

Self-discipline  and  good  manners  are  fostered  by  com-  , 
net it ion  and  the  awarding. of  pennants  for  outstanding  work. 
This  is  done  with  good  results  in  most  boarding  schools. 
Pennants  that  read  as  follows';  To  the  best  class  for  out¬ 
standing  achievements  -  and  deliberate  discipline,"  "To  the 
best  dormitory  for  cleanliness  and  order, "  "To  the  best 
pioneor  detachment,"  "To  the  best  athletic  group,"  "To  the 
best  club,"  ard  solemnly  presented  after  the  decision  of  the 
student  council  or  the  pioneer  squad,  in  the  assembly  hall. 

A  number  of  boarding  schools  have  Honor  Boards  on  which 
the  Photographs  of  the  best  pupils  accompanied  by  short  his¬ 
tories  of  their  progress  in  school  and  social  work  are  placed. 
The  children  themselves  decide  who  is  worthy  of  this  honor . 

The  pupils  themselves  write  the  character  sketches  and  take 

the  Photographs.  ' ’  _  '  _  ,  .  '  ' 

The  director  of  the  Kopeysk  Boarding  School,  D.  Rubin, 
tells  this  storjr;  Vlhe  school  and  pioneer  councils  discuss 
the  candidates  for  fhe  Honor  Board,  The  discussion  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  presence  of  the  condidates.  And  it  must  be 
said  that  the  members  of  the  council  are  much  stricter  in 
their  appraisal  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  pupil  than 
*fc "h ©  ij GO  ClPGPS  •  - 

They  recall  any  rude  remark  that  had  ever  been  uttered 
or  the  fact -that  the  candidate  had  not  done  as  he  was  told  by 
the  monitor,  behaved  badly  during  class,  shirked  doing  his 
part  in  social  work.  They  spare  no  one,  not  even  the  members 
of  the  council  themselves. 

Second  grader  Raya  1.  was  "an,  outstanding  student,  and 
her  photograph  had  appeared  on  the  Hnnor .Board  for  tw0  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  •  .  .a-  ,-s  p  ; 

This  turned  the  child's,  head.  She  began  to  show  signs 
of  arrogance  and  obstinacy  even  in  converstion  With  the  super¬ 
visors  and  this  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  council. 

She  was  admonished  at  the  meeting,  and  told  about  her  faults 
and  it  was  decided  to  remove  her  photograph  from  the  Honor 
Board.  The  criticism  affected  the  little  girl  painfully,  at 
first,  but  in  time  she  reformed,  .  r 
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Phis  method  of  -reviewing  the  pupil’s  conduct  in  his 
own  presence  produces  good  results.  Many  of  the  children 
whose  Candidacy  was  earlier '/denied  .fey  the,  council  eventually 
succeeded  in  having  their  photographs  restored  on  the  Honor 
Board.  w  j i  - . ■  \ .•  j,:.v  -  .ra;a: 

:  ,  :  ? Rewards/ in  the  hoardings school  must  he  balanced  with 
punishment.  A.  S.  Makarenko  Was  right  in  stressing  that  a 
sensible  system  of  punishments  is  not  only  legitimate  but 
indispensable,  because  it  helps  develop  stfOng  character. 

Punishment  helps  restore  correct  relations  among  pupils 

in  the  school  when  they  haye  been' interfered  with,  ’it  puts 

a  stop  to  any  attempts  to  go  counter  to  the  established  regi¬ 
men  and  the  rules  of  community  living*  It  is  used  against 
those  who  do  not  consider  the  interests  of  the  group  and  its 
discipline .  •  •  j'-o;  t  w-  ■  a  !•.. 

l.-.o  Punishment  is  a  difficult  r part ,  of  teaching,  Requiring 
..particular 'tact caution*/  a;: manjr-sided  consideration  of  the  •• 
age  and  personality  of  the  child .  • Wrongly  and  unjustly  used, 
punishment ,  does  a  great  deal  of  harm  because  it  dies  not 
resolve  or  liquidate  the  conflict,  but  merely  creates  new  con¬ 
flicts,  Which  are  deeper  and  more  complicated.  : -It  can  spoil 
the  relations of  the  individual "and  the  group,  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil,  and  cause  a  serious  psychic  trauma  in,  the  in¬ 
dividual  being  punished.--: ■IhiB/is  Why  we  must  be  wary  of 
punisinent  that  .is  un  jest  or  premature  . .  j  ca 

/  A.  S  .  Makarenko' poted  that;  punishment  should  be  very 
individual,-  that: .it  must  be  tailord  to.  the  individual.  Some¬ 
times  an  ordinary  verbal  admonition  for1  a  serious  misdeed  is 
enough;  in  other  instances  anii  in  relation  to  another  child, 
strict  punishment  may  be  imposed  for  trivial  misconduct. 

/  The  ;;  right  to  punish  belongs  'to  the  teachers  and  the 
children’s  collective. 

«  rfhe  following  types  of  punishment  are  .used  in  board¬ 
ing,  schools;'  io-:.  1 1:  i.  r.-;  \o-  /"/ 

1.  An  admonition,  a  warning  and  condemnation  of  mis¬ 
conduct.  /.(,  O-J  --V;J  !,fv  V/  ,  '■  ' 

2.  Putting  down  the  name  of  the  pupil  who  had  mis¬ 

behaved,  in  the  monitor ?s  notebook  or  in  the  sanitation 
officer’s  record  book.  a.:: 

3.  Withholding  the  right  to  be  a  monitor,  or  the 
privilege  of  attending  movies,  the  theater,  the  park  etc. 

4.  Putting  the  pupil  out  of  the  /classroom  for  syste¬ 
matic  infractions  of  .discipline,  and  -sending  him  to  the  school 
administrator ?s  or  principal’s  office  for  a  lecture. 

v.  -  5.  Recording  the  incident  in  the  personal  file  of  the 

pupil  after. a  discussion  .of  the  misconduct  by  the  children's 
collective  and  a  stricter  punishment  —  a  reprimand  in  the 
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name  of  the  entire  teaching  staff.. 

"Si  Withholding  Sunday  home  leave  and  informing  the 
parents  of  the  infraction  of  discipline. 

7.  Summoning  the  pupil  before  the  parents  committee 

for  a  discussion  of  conduct.  ' 

8.  A  strict  reprimand  accompanied  by  a  warning  and 
the  recording  of  the  misconduct  in  the  personal  file, ^in  the 
name  of  the  school  admin strat ion  and  the  teaching _  staff, 

9.  Lowering  the  conduct  mark  at  the  decision  of  the 

teacher's  council*  ,  ,  :  :  ' 

10.  Expulsion  from  the"  hoarding  -.'school-' as  an  extreme 
measure  of  punishment.  This  is  done  rarely  and  in  special 
cases,  when  the  interests  of  the  children's'  collective  urgently 
require  the  removal  of  a  pupil  for  serious  and  repeated  mis¬ 
conduct. 

It  must  he  stressed  that,  physical  punishment  or  punish¬ 
ments  affronting  the  personality  and  human  dignity  the  child 
has  no  place  in  the  practice  of  educational  work  of  the  hoard¬ 
ing  schools  or  in  any  institution'  in  our  system  of -  public 
education'.’  ;  Labor  should  not  he"  used  as  punishment . 

Let  us  cite1 some  concrete  examples’  of  punishment . 

Supervisors  and  teachers  often  reprimand  pupils  who 
have  committed  infraction- of  discipline  and  rules  of  civilized 

behavior.  -  : vh.  ;  ■'  f'  -Vy./'-  , 

"Oleg,  today  you  returned  from  the  Walk  later  than  the 
others  and  were  late  !ln  starting  to  do  your  homework,"  says 
the  supervisor  strictly.  ’  "You  are  a  pioneer  and  should  he  a 
model  to  others'  in  adhering  to  the  schedule.  Let  us  have  no 
more  infractions  of  discipline..."  v  -V 

Such  reprimands' -are  effective.  But  we  must  not  engage 
in  endless  moralizing- -and  -  sermonizing. ’  :  - 

Here  is  another -  type  of  incident  that  occurred  in  the 
12tli  Ho  scow  Boarding  School,  : 

A  seventh-class  student  said  to  the  maintenance  worker: 

"I  did  not  come  to  the  hoarding  school  to  clean  dormi¬ 
tories  and  mop  up  floors. . ."  -  h..  <: . '  n; 

Director  V.  P,  II’ yin  summoned  her  to  his  office  by 

radio.  '  •  ;  -  ■;  ■;  " -1  .  '  ' 

"Do  you  know  why  I  have  summoned  you?" 

"Ido." 

"What  do  you ' yourself  think  of  your  own  remark?" 

"I  did  not  make  this  remark."  -  :  ; 

"What  then  did  you  say?"  7 

The  girl  was  silent  and  finally  said: 

"I  was  wrong.  I  did  not  'mean’ what  I  said." 

"I  think  you  understand  what  you  have  done.  Draw  your 
owh  conclusions  and  starting  tomorrow,  begin  to  help  out  in 
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r  f  '  :i 


the  dormitory . :  i?he  maintenance'  workers  •  are  going  to  stay  out 
of  the  dormitory. •■•.rl  '.appointj you  monitor:.  .,  Jr  shall  check  on  r 
you  Personally,  You  nay  go , .  i’’  m  .Jr f/y  '  -  V . 

The  talk  with  the  director  and  the  reprim:  nd  .  had  the 
proper  effect .  The  girl  began  to  help  with  .the  Work  of  selx  — 

service;  :  at  a  hr; ■'■  --av ■  ,.h  ...  .;  .  ,  - 

;  The  director  of  Leningrad  Biarding  School  No.  2,  wisely 
suggests  that  children  he  taught  to  reprimand  each  other  for 
trampling  the  .rules  of  socialist,  commiihity',, life.  : . 

, ,  "Once'  Vitya  D;  asked  Kolya;  H.  ht o  '  help;  him  solve  a  pro¬ 
blem'*  relates  comrade  Ganzen,  ’’But'  Kolya  rudely,  replied;  ’Do 
it  yourself .  Nliy  should  I  -bother,  /,• 

v; [This  was  overheard  by  , member  of  the  council  of  the 

pioneer  detachment,  Vova  L.  .  He  interfered, , saying s  ‘"firstly, 
stem  being  so  rude.  Secondly,  .immediately  apologize  to  your 
comrade;  Do  you  hear  me,  Nikolay?"  ;.  "Kolya  hung  his  head  and 
softly  asked  for  .forgiveness.  Then  Vova  Said;  "If  I  we re  in 
your 'place X  would  help  Vitya..  .But  .'if  you  do  not  Want  to, 

I  shall ; help  him .  ■y:,:h  .  i. :y.  ap.jf  h-P'.lh ”v,r.-s:*  ";■■■■'  ■ 
i:  y  :  : "  *l!over  mind .  I  ’ll  help  him  myself " 

.  ■.Sanitation  monitors  alsO^dminister  -reprimands.;  ... 

.al."  ?  The: children  go  to  the  dining  room  for  dinner.  The 
monino.bors  stand  at  the  door.  y  r  y  •  a  P'P  IV 

o  {  ;>" Show  me •yoinc’  . hands, "  .says  Olya,  to  Stasik." 

P-ii;:  Docilely,  ■  he  stretches  out  both  hands,  ,  '  .  .  •  -  ... 

"You  •nay  go  in,"  snaps  the  girl.  ;  .,r. .  ...  ....  ••• . .  ;; 

■  '•Children  with  badly  washed  . hands  are  sent  back  to  the 

washroom;  •  rl  '-.t  It  i.  -.a,  :P  ■  -P -o:M .  by'-  ■  o ■  -  v  , 

aoX/h:.'  nPupilsrfiust  vnot  be  :  allowed  to  argue  with  grownups  and 
monitors'  Or  to.ytalk-.  back  to  ;them  ;wh6h  .reprimanded.  A  check 
should  be s made  on* whether  or  not,;  every;, individual ’  instuction 
'  had' been Obeyed.  7;  :  ■  y  c/p  ' -roi  h  .•;•  - 

■a  ;/•;  Repeated' infractions  of  the  day  's  .regimen  and  the  ruler 
of  civilized  behavior  call  for  stricter  punitive  measures. 
These -artr a  reprimand,:  the  loss  of  the  right  to  be  a  monitor, 
and  aalso: a. summons  to  the  meeting  of  the  children's  collec¬ 
tive  (class  or  school)  or  to  the  meeting  of  its  authorized 
representatives'  for  a  discussion  of  conduct.  .  •'  "  ' 

.  ar-The  brigadier:  council  does  good  work  the  Leningrad, 

'  Boarding  School  No.  2 .  l;he  brigadiers  (,9.  boys  and  9  gir?s ) 
"-are  businesslike hand  intelligent  in  discussing  important  pro¬ 
blems  -(misconduct ,  -results  of  competitions,  long-range  plans). 
■  It  is  eight  P.  -M.  ,  A  meeting  of  the  council  has'  begun. 

•-  A  report  is  made  by  the  monitor  on  the  current  session,  -he 
first  iiaime  in  the  report  is  that  of  third-grader'  Sh  -ov.  .  ■ 

,  ■  .xP’Sh-ov,  '  step  under  the  chandelier"  says  the'  chairman, 

not  loudly.'  ■ 


■  8 
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The  boy . reluctantly  walks  to  the  middle  of  the 
"He  does  not  mind  anyone"  reports  the  monitor. 


room. 

"He 


wo 


rude  to  the  teacher.  He 
His  stockings  are  down. 


late  to  the  dining  room.  He  was 
is  sloppy.  His  collar  is  always  up. 

His  hair  unkempt.  ‘His  hands ; dirty.’’  .  , 

The  collective  demands  an  explanation.  But  wnat  c.,11 
one  say  when  completely  in  the  wrong J  The  boy  is  silent. . 
The  brigadier  counqil  arrives  quickly  at  a  decision.  It  is 
miri  r>nnOT»F>t p .  "Make  him  wash  up  immediately. 


Make  him "wash  up  immediately.  Teach 
mn  to  wear  garters.  Take  him  to  the  barbershop  tomorrow, 
and  have  his  hait  propped  close.  Tell  Vanya  B.  to  keep  ms. 
ffliibn’p'diiiats  from  appearing  iri  such  a  state." 


short  and  concrete, 
him  to  wear  garters. 


subordinate  from  appearing  in  such  a  _ 

Then  they  begin  reviewing  the  conduct  Of  f nth-grader 
Vitya  HP  He- also  w;alks  to  the  .middle  'of  the  room  "underneatn 
the  chandelier.  "His  misdeed,  is  more  serious.  _  . 

,  "A  -ff'iri  got  up  from  the  .  table" -reports  .  the  monitor, 

"And  he  .quietly  pulled  away  her  chair.  She  did  not  notice 
It  and  when  she  tried  to  sit  down,  she  fell."  •  ;  .  11mto 

A  stormy  discussion  of  the  ugly  practical  joue  xollov  . 
Various  opinions  are  voiced,  but  the  fundamental  point  o± 

view  is  sound.  Vitya  himself  understood. his^misoake  and  was 


sincerely  remorseful.  In  view  of  this,  the -decision 


was  as 
at  the 


follows s  "Let  him  apologize  to  the  girl ?  bright  here 

brigadier ’s^council^g  6f  thQ,  room,  listening  to  one's 

classmates  criticism,  tOS their  just  comments,  is  a -good  edu¬ 
cational  experience.  Thd  Children  suxxer  more  from  the  P  - 
lie  discussion  of  their --.hisconduct  than  from  the  punishment, 
though  it  too  has  a  definite  educational  significance.  . 

The  council  bOldiy  defends  the  interests  of  ohe  collec- 

t ive ,  instist s  on  the 'faithful  observance  of  the . regime  oy 
a31  the  pupils-,  extends  gratitude- to  the  best  children  and 
decides  on“ punishment  for  misconduct.  In  the  boarding  school 
they  say  proudly  about  the  brigader's  councils  'They  act  in 

the"  Makarenko  manner."  . .  '  . 

\  is  it  Possible  to  instill  discipline  and  good  manners 

into  a  teenager  who  has  already . acquired  traits-  ox  rudeness , 
selfishness,  dishonesty  and  bad  manners?  .  '  d,  . 

It  is  possible  \and  vitally  important  to  do.  so.  ms 
work*  is  being  clone  successfully  in  our  boarding  schools.^ 

The  teenagers  .change,  for  the-  better  when,  the y  begin 
live,  study  and  work  ill  happy,  friendly  collectives, 
fluence  of  teachers  and  classmates  is  tremendous  anci 

or  later  the  results  manifest  themselves.  ;  ■ 

"Sometimes,  the  conduct  of  the  whole  class  or  group  is 
discussed."  A  group  of  fifth-graders  needed^plasticine  x or 
sono  Hew  Year's  project.  They  'obtained*  it  by  spoiling  tne 
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plasticine  objects  from  a  second  gra.de  exhibit  and  by  helping 
themselves  to  the  plasticine  lii  •'jbhS,;'66ivcher''ts';  ©lo&6t.-  Before 
this  ’lapoened,  this  class  had  taken  first  place  in  a  contest 
devoted  to  the  40th  anniversary  of  October  and  at  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the -council  its  group  photograph  was  placed  bn  the 
Honor  Board,  and  all  the  pupils  Were'  rewarded  with  circus  ( 

' tickets'.  :  •  1,.  .  l.-'v. hr  • 

Having  discussed'  this  action,-1  the  council  decided? 
a)  to  cancel  the  trip  of  class  V-B  to  the  circus?  b)  to  re¬ 
move  the  class  photograph  from  the  -Honor  Board?'  c)  to  report 
the  incident  to  the  children's  parents?1 ;  d)  to  return  the 
plasticine  to  grade  II;  '  ;,e).  to  ask  the  director  to  impose  a 

penalty  on  the  guilty.  '  •'  hf  .ml'  ;l/v  V  t  " 

Class  V  had  hot  anticipated,  such  a  decision;  made  a  ■ 
painful' impression  on  the  entire  Student  body  and  gave  rise  - 
to  vrave  concern  in  the  children  responsible  for  the  trouble . " 

■  (Collection  "Educational  Work  in  the ‘ SoUf  ern  Urals  Boarding 
;  Schools.",,  The ' Chelyabinsk  book  publishers .  195o.  p.  106- 

•107.)  ■  .c  .hnhvlyv .■ ,, r ■' '  r”'  '  y,  ;  "hry-  ■  / 

finally,  lii  'Instilling  discipline'1  and  habits  of  civi¬ 
lized  conduct^  the  personal  example  and  authority  of  the  ■ 
t eaclier-rsupervisor  and  his  pedagogical  tact,  are  ox  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  'Wh ,  '■’( 

If  the' teacher  is  disciplined,  highly' educated  and  ■ 

cultured,,  if  he  regards  children  with  ..affection  and  takes  Care 
of  the ' interest  of  the  collective,  if  he  teaches  by  word  and 
deed,  then  he  will  enjoy. great  authority  and  his  'personal  ex¬ 
ample  will  be^  a  tremendous  power  to  the  good. 

'And  conversely',’  if  the'  pedagogue J is  uncultured, '  sloppy, 
easW  on  himself  and  others',  if  he  often  fails  to  live' up  to 
hisJ -oromises,  has  only  a  formal .  interest  ;  in -his  work  and  ser¬ 
monizes  the  children  .'incessantly,;  'then  'there  can ;  be  no  hope 
of  his  achieving  any  prestige  or  giving  a  personal  example. 

The ' qUality  of  his  'educational  work  will  be  very -low,  and 
-  there  will"  never  be  any  real"  contact  with  the  children.  The 
' punils  will  neither  like  nor  respect  him,  and  rightly  so. 

'  The  following  incident  took  place  in  one  of  the  Cne- 
lvabinsk  boarding  schools ?  On  their  day  nut,  the  children 
remained  in  school  because  .of  a  quarantine  .  --  Two  supervisors 
came  to  one  group  to  take  charge,  because  the  work  schedule 
had  been  upset.  It  had  to  be  decided  who  would  go  home  and 
who  would  stay  with  the  children;  The  dean  of  studies  had 
.barely  begun  to  look  .through  the  schedule  to  make  the  choice 
when  the  children  begged  him?  • ;-'a-  = 

,  'Met  Mariya  Mikhaylovna,  stay  and  Yekaterina  Semenovna 
go.  We  have  mope  fun  with  Mariya  Mikhaylovna."  r 

The  children. crowded  around  Mariya  Mikhaylovna  eagerly 
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c hotting  about  their  affairs  and  problems.  y,  ,  . 

Maryia  Mikhaylovna  and  the  deah  .of  studies  immediately 
told  the  children  that  it  was  impolite  to  interfere  in  the 
grownup's  *  conversation  and  aslced  then  to  go  to  the  ganeroom. 

x  But  the  childrens'  reaction  made  Yekaterina  oemenovna^ 
P’ive  thought  to  the  shortcomings  of  her  work.  In  this  ■ direct , 
open  way.  'the  children  often  give  an  evaluation  of  the  teacner  s 

•  The  educator:  should  always  be  tactful  with  Children. 

Pedagogical  tact  consists  .of  ability  to  find  the  most  correct 
resolution  of  the  educational  problem ,  taking  into  accpunt 
the  age  and  personality  of  the  child.  'This  includes  finding 
the  best  way  of  influencing  the  child,  pedagogical  tact  is 

-  developed  sense  of  proportion  and  educational  purposeiul- 
.nceo.  It  shows  itself  in  the  acts ,  words ,  mimicry  and-  into¬ 
nation-  of  the  teacher  in  his  dealings  with  children.  ,  ■  •  y  ' 

A  tactful  teacher  .knows  v/hen  not  to  exceed  his  •  authority 
He  no y  he  angry  but  not  malicious,  he  may  rejoice  but  not  in 
an  eaotioAl aid  excessive  way.  It  is  allright  to  raise  one's 
voice  but  not  to  shout  and  speak  in  an  irritated,  rude  n, yuer , 
One  m.av ;  sometimes  show  indifference  to  liie  actions .  and.  worms 
of  children  but  never  should  one  be  merely  formalisric  1^ 
is  allright  to  be  friends  with  Children  but  without,  undie  j... 

iactful,'  intelligent  . action  ,by  the  teac  ier  lingers 

When  visiting  one  of  the  Chelyabinsk  boarding  s chools, 
we  noticed  -the  exceptionally '  clean  notebooks  of  fifth-grader^ 
Yura  Si  The  weli^aid  out  arithmetical  examples  and  problems 

•were  particularly  striking . :  '  .  ..  •  .  .  ,  ..  .  ,  , 

-  He  asked  thO  boy  who ; had  taught  him  to  do  this  and  he 

replied;  "My  teacher,*  Anna' Yasil'yevna . . 

After  a  short  pause,  -he  continued;  .  "I  began  by  writ¬ 
ing  badly  and  wasting  a  lot  of  spase  in  the  notebook. ^  Once _ 
Anna;  Vasil'yevna  came  over  to  .me  and  said;  .'You  do  not  write 
so  well  Yura.  But  it  is  all-right  soon  you'll  do  better  tnan 
En-n7  of  -the  others.'  And  then  she  said;  'Why  do  you .  leave; 
out"  so  many  lines?  -Why  don’ t  you  write  the  examples  in  a 

-  column?  Here  is'  some  free  space,  the  here .  .Bid  you.  leave 

T  "remembered  what  she  said  because  I  liked  it,  added 
Yura.  Since"  then  I  tried  to  write  better,  without  leaving 
any  empty  spaces  on  the  pages  for  the  bunny,  and  Anna  Vasil '- 

vc vna  Praises  me."  .  :  .  ..  .  ..  . 

Pedagogical  tact  is  especially  important  in,  doing  re- 

pod-ial  worlrwith  individual  neglected  children. 

'  to  succeed  in  instilling  discipline  and  good  manners 


we'  must  be  resourceful  and  ingenious  in  organizing  a  useful  _ 
rnci  -interesting  life  in  the "children’s  collective ,  .  and  friendly 
and  businesslike  relations  among,  the  children.  .  .  .  . 

It  is  clear  that  discipline  and  good  rianners.  Joeing 

important  traits  of  character,  -  cannot  .be;  formed  ^.part  irom  .  ... 
other  personality  traits  of  the  growing  man*  t  ■-  -  ... :  ;  rv.v. 

-;;i  xj ,•:/;{  -..Extracurricular  Work  r>, ■ 

■ ■  ••  ,  Consistently  implemented  'extracurricular  Work  is  an 

exceptionally  important  ©art  of  boarding  school  life,  inis 
is  understandable,,  since  the  children  stay  , at  the  school 
round  tho  block  and  not /only (attend  Classes  and  do  .their  home¬ 
work  in  school  but  also  spend  their  leisure  mere.  •  ,  ; 

... '  :,Morlz  /done  .outside  the  classroom  is  .an  important  r  act  or 
of  Communist  upbringing.  ,  yit- -helps;  $vq,ln  children tne  ,ele-\ 
inontary  school  level  j.as  .  well  as  all  ;the  other  graces 5  it  ..  . 
brooders •  the  Political  and  general  educational  outlook  of 
ckiTdren,  -brihgs  them  upxinpthe  spirit  of  .Soviet  patriotism,; 
r  ...  *  .  .Unfl  a-i rioT itv  to  the  cause  of 


various  orancnes. ox  science,  ij-ucraouic  . r... 
a,  t  hlo  ties  *  /  !  It  teaches  children  -  to  approach  their  studies  in 
an  intelligent  and  diligent  manner. rand -to  b$  ,-^ctive.  ana 
reliant  and  it  draws  them  into  socially  useful,  labor* 
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It 

nexus  bring -out  individual- creative  abilities  and  talents . 
and" sets 1 up:favbr able  conditions  for  collective  activity  in 
technical  design,  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  .  '  - 

.  k  Work: outside  the  classroom  makes  it  possible  to  organize 
t^e  children’s  leisure,  .to  make  it  meaningful,  cultural ^ and 
■interesting.  It  acts  as  a  spur  ;  t  o : children '  ts. ^organizations . 

~  :  Extracurricular  work  in  boarding-schools  differs  some- 

wv^t  from-  the  schools;  of  .general  .education.  ,• . 

.;7pr.  The; day’.s  schedule ; in  the  boarding  sehopl_xs  so,  orga¬ 
nized  that  children  are  able  to  take  part  daily  in  any  out¬ 
side  activities  ’and  spend  their;  leisure  hours  In  a  more  or¬ 
ganized  way  than  the  pupils- of.  the  day  school.  .,ihe  life  of. 
the  boarding  school  pupils , is  more  satimated  with  labor, 

•social  y.or1:,‘-.  mass  games  and  organized  walks  ana  atxiletic  games, 
Exti^acurricular  work  in  boarding  schools  is  crroiully 
-,yi  p.nnod  Mid  closely  related,  to  ,  the  work  of  Komsomol  groups 
end  pioneer  detachments.  Teachers,  pioneer  leaders,  ..ana  the_ 
vanguard -of  Komsomol  members:  and  pioneers  coordinate  all^their 
activities  .to  .meet:  the  challenge  of  the,  new  living  conditions 


and  the  regimen" of  the  children’s  collective.  Komsomol  meet¬ 
ings:,'  hioneer  musters,  (meeting  of  the'  student;  eounqil,  politr 
co.l  indoctrination  courses,  club  work,  the  use  of  the  liorarv 
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and  work  in  shops  and  in  self-service,  monitor’s  duties,  the 
supervision  of  younger  children  tr  older  students,  the  view¬ 
ing'  of  films  biid  excursions  are  all  done  at  a  definite  time, 
according  to  a  single  plan,  taking  in  masses  of  children.  : 

Boarding-schools  have  Better  facilities  than  day  schoolr 
to  do  extracurricular  work  on  a  large  scale,  to  diversify  it 
and  improve  it.'  The  early  experience  of  the  hoarding  schools 
has  shown  that  their  extracurricular  work  is  done  more  con¬ 
sistently  and  systematically,  enabling  every  pupil  to  become 
an  active  participant  in  a  club  or  circle.  Often,  the  child¬ 
ren  themselves1  ask  the  teacher  to  organize  some'  form  of  work 
or  pi, av  'after  classes.  They  willingly  help  organize  a  club, 
prepare  for  a  ;recital,  or  establish  a  ski  club  or  a  skating 
rink  and  they  likC  to  .make  useful  objects  for  use  in  the 

.boarding  school.  '  ,  ,  .• 

K.  D.  Ushinskiy  noted  a  long  time  ago  that  children’s 
love  of  activity  is  a  typical  trait.  This  activity  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  two  basic  ways;  in  work  and  play.  It  is  known  that 
little  children  are  mainly  Attracted  b  play;  older  children 
find  work  more  fascinating. :  Mindful  Of  this,  the  boarding 
schools  took1 dare  to  establish  conditions  favorable  to  child¬ 
ren  ’ S ' work  and • play : d* ’ring  their : leisure  hours ,  in  a  form  that 
would  fascinate  the  pupils,  develop  their  initiative,  teach 
them  moral  concepts  and  feelings,  arm  them  with  knowledge  and 
develop  new  skills  and  habits.  '  v  .  J 

Like  in  the  day  schools,  extracurricular  work  in  board¬ 
ing  schools  is  voluntary  and  diversified.  Everywhere,  educa¬ 
tional,  technical,  nature,  regioaiil  study  and  art  clubs  have 
been  organized,  and  extracurricular  Work  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  athletics  and  political  indoctrination  is  in  full  swing. 

Let  us  describe  individual  forms  'of  extracurricular 
activities  in  boarding  schools. 

A  special  place  among  mass  measures  belongs  to  morning 
'and  evening  recitals  devoted  to  revolutionary  holidays.  Both 
the  pupils  ahd' the  teachers  in  ihe  boarding  schools  carefully 
prepare  for  them. 

The  pedagogical  council  of  Chelyabinsk  Boarding  School 
No.  1  discussed  and  approved  a  plan;  for  a  May  Day  celebration 
in  which1 the  pioheers  would  participate. 

Every  class,  teacher  and  supervisor  had  a  definite as¬ 
signment’ which  they  began  to  work  on  at  once . 

The  members^  of  the  dance  group,  the  chorus,  the  school 
orchestra,  the  yourthf'ul  singers,  reciters  musicians  and 
athletes'  joined  in  the  work.  The  comprehensive  participation 
of  children  in  the  sohool's  undertakings  is  the  tradition  of 
this  boarding  school.  ;  ■'  ■ . 

May  Day  is  a  day;  of  brotherhood  unites  the  workers  of 
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our  country  with  the  workers  of  all  other  countries.  Hence, 
an  artistic  and  musical  skit,  "The' Friendship  of  the  Peoples 
of  the  USSR"  was given  a  leading . place  in  the  program. 

The  day’s  lessons  if  ini  shed,  the',  children  actively 
prepared  themselves  for  the  morning  recital  under  the  guidance 
of  their  teachers.  All  the  children  were  Caught  up  in  this 
work  and  fascinated  by  it.  Every  one.  of  them  became  more 
alert  and  Attentive?  the  awkwardness ;of ■ theih .movements,  dis¬ 
appeared,  giving  way  to  self-assurance  and  initiative. '  .  V 

In  addition  to  numbers  involving'  artist ic:’ self-expres¬ 
sion,  athe  children  made  lanterns,  flowers','  flags,  gift  boxes  • 
and  baskets;  for  weren’ tithe ir  ' parents  and  guests  from  the  ’ 
sponsoring  plant  coming  to  their  morning' program?  'A  large 
number  of -•  national  costumes  had  to  be  made  for  the  dance  num¬ 
bers  ,  athletic  meets  and  the'  characters  '  in.,  the  .dramatized  fairy 
tales.  a  ■  r  .•  i  vk  k.k  ■  "k  kk.  ,  "  "  . 

The  making  of  costumes  Was  "too  difficult  for  the  tots. 

. Their  narent s  came  to  the  rescue .  ./  They  worked  on'  the  costumes 
with  the  children  to  the  .youngsters’:  great  delight. 

Diversified  practiedS  activity: allowed  the  creative 
and  artistic  abilities  of  the  children  to  develop.  The  spirit 
or  collectivism  and  the.  sense  .of  responsibility  grew  apace. 
Aesthetic  and  moral  ponoepts  and  ideals  were,  formed.  .  Herein, 
lies  the  enormous  importance  of  the  preparatory  stage  of  the 
work.  •  ••  ■:  k-,,- • --m  '>>  ••  ''■•■k  ,. 

The  building  of  time  boarding:  school  was  tastefully  de¬ 
corated:.  It  was  a  labor  of  love.  The  classrooms',  dormitories 
game  rooms  and  auditorium ‘were  put.  into. ,n.pple-'pie.  order,  an; 
exhibition  of  the  -’’Skillful  Hnnds”;  ;Club  .was'  set  Up  and  cos-  ... 
tuaes  wore  -got  ready. k  - ,k  ;  ■■■';  k  -k  'vr,-.V-';-{r: V  Al-.  '  ..  I.  / 

.  And  finally,  May  Day  is  here,.  kkkkkhV -.- ,-kk  kk  k-  ; 
The  parents  and  the  guests'  —  the  distinguished  workers 
of  the  -  plant  arrive .  They  assemble  in  the  auditprim.  An  .  ■ 
old  Communist,  E.  .M.  Chopp  speaks  to  the" -children:.  .  k‘-.k -  k' 

He  tells  them  -about  the  first  Hay  .'-Day  ;,celebr?t  ions, 
about  the  solidarity  of  -  the  workers -the  victory  :of  the  social¬ 
ist  revolution  in  our  country  and  thr.  shcces'ses  :.£f".t'h6  workers 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  appeals  to  .the  children  to^  study 1 : 
harder,  to  get  along -well  with  ‘one  hhothbr  .and ' to . prepare  then- 
selves  to  work  for  the  .good  of  ' tile  fatherland.  .Then  the  : ,. 
children  are  greeted  by  the  workers  from  he  plant,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  department  of  public  education. 

...  The  skit,  "'Friendship  of  the  Peoples  of  the  USSR  be¬ 
gins.-  Tho  children  appear  on  the  stage  in  bright  national 
'costumes,  they  tell  about  the  achievements  of  every  republic 
and  perform  gay -and  lively  folk  dances.  kkvk’kk . , 

Here  come  the  "Russians.”  They-  carry  golden  sheaths 
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of  wheat  and  no dels  Of  tools  and  machines.  They  are  followed 
hy  the  "Belorussians, "with  flowering  sheaths  Of  flax.  Native 
embroidery  on  the  girls*  costumes  and  their  in u ere sting  mead— 
gear  attract  the  attention  of  the  audience .  The  children 
tell  of  the  growth  of  the  Belorussian  people  under  the  Soviet 

regime,  and  dance  the  Iyavonikha . : 

The  "Georgians,’1  carrying  hunches  of  grapes,  enc.o.ant 
all  mrooent  h  their  costumes.  And  now  a  surging  "Lezginka" 
is  performed,  followed  by  the  dance  of  » Uzbek"  girls  holding 
snowwhite  branches  of  flax.  One  after  .another,  groups  re— 
presenting  all  the  fraternal  republics; of  the  Soviet  Union 
nass  before  the  children.  /  In  conclusion,  all  the  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  skit,  "Friendship'  of  Peoples  of  the  USSR" . gather 
on  the  stage  in  a  picturesque  group  and  sing  a  patriotic 
song  about^the  homeland.  ^  i 

The  second  part  of  the  morning  recital.  Fluttering 
their  wings,  the  butterflies1  flit  on  stage  followed  by 
tt flowers"  whi Ch  gladden  the  eye ■  with  bright  colors  and  beaut  1- 
fullv  made  Costumes.  Boys  and  girls  in  pioneer  uniforms  run 
together  on  a.  "meadow"  dotted  with  daisies ,  blue  cells,  popxcies 
and  dahlias j  They' sing  and  dance. ;  The  audience  and  the  per- 
formers  rtre  all  pleased  with!  tiie';ge.y  festival.  *  The  festival 


has ' gone  off  well.  #  .  .  « 

Great1  educational  work  was  done  during  the  period  ox 
the  A Oth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  government.  As  early  as 
September  relevant  activities  by;  children’s  collectives  were 
discussed  at  the  teacher's  councils  of  many  boarding  schools. 
The  children  themselves1  took  active  part  in  the  preparations 
for  the  festival.  On  thefr  initiative,  poems  and  songs  were 
selected  and  exhibitions  $f  children's  handiwork  were  prepared 
as  gifts  for  old  Communists.  . 

•The  boarding  school  Students  visited  museums,  saw  tne 
revolutionary  landmarks  marking  the  places  where  the  workers 
h-d  fought • for  the  Soviet  government,  heard  speeches  by  old 
Bolsheviks,  viewed  films  and  prepared  literary  and  musical 
numbers  reflecting  the  lives  of  children  in  our  country  now 

and  in  the  past.  ;  :  .  ...  .  .  '  ,  ,  . 

The  40th  anniversary  of  the.  Soviet  regime  was  /created  _  . 
in  boarding  schools  as  a  great  political  event,  a  great  festi¬ 
val  that  would. linger  in  the  children's  memories  for  many 


years  uo  come.  ..  ;  .  .  . 

A  widespread  form  of  mass  extracurricular  activities 
are  evenings  of  relavation.  Let  US  tell  about  one  of  them. 

A  colorful  announcement  appeared  on  the  bulletin  board 
of  the  Magnitogorsk  Boarding  School;  /  /  ;■  ' . 

"Saturday  24  I'Tovemher  - — '  An  Evening  of  Relaxation. 


Program  :  h*""  — ■■■ : '  ;V'f  :  ; ■■■■'• '  ■ 

’  l.’  Quiz  3"Db  you  know  history,  literature .  and  art?” 

2  .  Quiz  "Which  writer  said  it  and- in  what  book?" 

;  ;  3 .  Do  you’  know  'the  proverbs?  xivkx/Xi  lak-pj  x  x"-  ■ 

4.  Jesting  questions  raid  problems  v:  ’  ;  g  ‘V 

5.  Heroes  of  Russian  Folk  Tales  a.-a  /  a  a  f t;  h 

:  "  6v  Games;;  "Our^  alpha'betV"  "J  will  not  answer  you 

myself : " Message  with  a  flag, ""Dree  Place",  and  others. 
7*  Atractionss  "Blind  Man’s  Buff ,"  ; "The ’  Pishpolei "  ■  : 

"Potato  Race , "  "Cranky  Rider , " • " Pick  the  Mushrooms , " 
-"The  String  Under  the  Chairs,"  "Who  Can' See  the  Best?" 

8.  Contest  for  the  best  performance  of 'rt  poem,  song,  ■ 
dance  or  musical  composition;  ■' 

'9*  Mass  dances.  y.:-  o."x  aJ'P 

The  entire  student  body  busily  prepared  for  this  even¬ 
ing.  There  was  something  for  everyone  to  do.  -  Young  libra¬ 
rians  in  the  reading  room  prepared'  the 'window  displays;  "Have 
you  Read  these  Books?"  "Comments  by  Our  Readers."  A  group  of 
pupils  get  ready  the  equipment  needed  to;  implement  active 
games  and  other  attractions.  '  :  '  a-' .  a 

Enticing  titles  appeared  on  the  doors  of  classrooms; 
"Quiet  Table  Games, V  ’’My  Favorite'  Heroes,"-  v Russian  Polk 
Fairytales. "  '•  - ,  X"  of  ;;  -k  x::.  i.i  ioo  'A:  ..  •:  :".o 

p-Scme  of  the'  children  mystified  their  comrades  by  their 
preparations ,  increasing  their  happy  anticipation  of  what 
was  to  come.  ih 

-e-  The  teachers  helped  the  Komsomol  and  pioneer  aktiv  to 
nap  out  the  "areas  of  work,'  and  the  assigning  of  authority 
and  responsibility.  '  ••’•U  .=•  l  t  vry-  or-  o, pxx-'x  /  , 

The  evening  began.  The  program  saturated  with  inter¬ 
esting  numbers  fascinated  all  the  children.  ••  ;  v  -vik  ;.‘xv' 

’  r  Tlie  seniors  assembled  in  the  reading  room  pricked  up 
their  cars  and  listened  u  attentively  to  every  quiz  question.  ; 
'.-•ou..  1,  l-Jho'  was  thefir St  prince  of  Moscow 'and  its  founder? 

(Yuriy  Dolgorukov)  1  ::fi.  o-jh-h.-c.  gxif  ■.;•••-  p  r  h: 

■ ! '  2.  "Who  was  the  only  one  to  anticipate  tlapole on’s  de¬ 
feat?  (M.  I.  Kutuzov)  .  ‘ :  u  nX  J.paotiX  .  : 

3.  What  pastoral  poet  "lived  for  ninety  nine  years?  l 
\L  (Dzhahbul)  •  X'-'  X'.  '  X'--  ?  aa't.r  r  i'  ::; 

4^  'Whose  inspiration  produced  the  song  of  Yermak? 

"  k  '"  '.:(K,  Ryleyev)  ••  v'  t  •  ■'  kuk  ■/-  3s  ""  r-d  ' 

5.  There  is  a  picture  entitled  "The  Ninth  Wave .  'I  .1' x  X 
•  !  i  '  Who  painted  it?  (I,  K.  Ayvazovskiy )  ■'  -  f 
.'•  "'  Many  such  questions  Were  asked  and  the"  students  eagerly 

■conferred  about  them  as  they  tried  to  answer  them.  .  ' ;  > 

;  At  the  same  time ,'  Russian  folk  fairytales  were  read 
"'alo'ud  to  the  younger  children,  '  summoning'  the  images  of  .-"VVxk 
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familiar  heroes;  "The  Little  Red-Riding  Hood,"  "The  Hump- 
hacked  I-iorse,  and  Ivkriushka,"  "The  Swan  Princess,"  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Teremok":  /"The  Little  Tower  /,  "The  Snowmaidon," 
etc.  VJhat  joyful  excitement,  what  good  feelings  they  aroused 
in  the  children,  how  they  helped  develop  the  imaginations  Is 
it  oossihle  to  estimate  all  the  good  time  had  done?  v 

The  mass  games  and  attractions  passed  in  an  animated 
atmosphere.  Each  and  everyone  tried  to  put  his  best  foot 
forward,  to  come  out  on  top. 

During  this  evening  at  the  hoarding  school,  many  pioneer' 
and  komsomol  songs  were  sung,  many  poems  by  the  classics  and 
by  outstanding  Soviet  poets  recited  and  national  USSR  dances 

performed.  „  1  a,  , 

Pupils  who  distinguished  themselves  were  awarded 

prizes  in  a  solemn  ceremony.  •  , 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  educational  and 
character  building  importance  of  such  mass  extracurricular 

activities.'  a  -  I:-:'  I.  ;  ..  :  . 

Here,  every  Child  can  find  something  interesting  to  do, 
can  reveal  his  abilities  as  an  organizer,  his  initiative  as 
a  song  and  dance  man,  as  an  artist-designer  and  as  a  musician. 

^'Extracurricular  work  in  the  boarding-schools;  naturally 
enough,  is  not  limited  to  morning  and  evening  recitals,  in 
addition,  other  forms  of  activities  with  children,  including 
the  organization  of  reading  outside  the  classroom  are  shaping 


During  the  first  months,  it  was  noticed  in  many  board¬ 
ing  schools  that  many;  pupils  were  not  fond  of  reading.  The 
library  and  reading' rooms  were  little  used,  the  books  were  \ 
borrowed  reluctantly  and  often  returned  unread.  ,  This  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  students  toward  reading  worried  the  teacher 
thev  wondered  how  to  develop  love  of  reading  in  children,  how 
best  to  organize  the  work  of  the  library,  how  to  conduct  book 
talks.  It  was  necessary  , to  give  serious  thought  to  the  pro¬ 


blem  of  reading  outside  the  classroom.  .  ; 

In  some  boarding  schools,  such  as  Moscow  Boarding  School 
No  13  and  others,  the  libraries  were  so  arranged  that  every 
pupil  was  able  to  select  any  book  he  liked  from  the  bookcase. 
This  resulted  in  many  pupils1  stopping  at  the  library  to  look 
at  pictures,  and  getting  drawn  into  reading  about  them.  They 
became  so  fond  of  leading  that  they  visited  the  library  rogu- 


But  the  children  did  not  always  put  back  thebooks  they 
took  out  of  the  bookcase,  and  their  choice  was  often  purely 
accidental.  .  The  books  had  to  be  arranged  according  to  grades; 
picture  books  for  first-graders,  and  fairytales,  poems  and 
short-stories  etc . ,  for  those  who  knew  how  to  read .  Now,  every 
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child  Knew’ where  to  look  for  a  suitable  booki  However,  many  : 
tots'  wore  interested  in "grownup"'  literature,'  they  tried  to 

take  books  from  shelves  reserved  :f or  their  older  classmates 

and  cried  if  they  were  not  'permitted  to  do  so<rr;.  ; :  - 
;  :  ;•  "it  is  high  time  children  were  systematically  intro- 

duced  to  literature,  .This  will-help  form  good  reading  habits’* 
said  the  teachers,  and  they  began  conducting  excursions  to 
the  library  where  children  heard  about  the  most  interesting 
books,  listened  to  readings  from  creative  and  science-fiction 
literature  and  went  on  book  case  "trips ."  This  .-.immediately 


gave  good  results.  W  v.\-:  ol. v-,  a;,  a-..; 

Exhibitions'  of  novelties  of  jutenile  -notion  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  libraries  and  reviews  of  books  written,  by  the  youth¬ 
ful  ^readers  themselves  appeared  in  showcases.  Reproductions 
of  book  illus trat  ions  ..  and  portrait  s  of  ;  >. writers  were  tacked  up 
on  the  walls.'--,:  '■  a  W-  ■  v  '-r-'-'-O::;  ;•  . 

Soon/  the  number  of  readers  increased  so  much  that  . it 
became  difficult  for  the  librarian  to  take  care  of  the  child¬ 
ren,  all  alone/  A  library  aktiv  .of  book  fanciers  appeared. 
With  its  help  it  was  possible  to  improve  the  work  of  the  , 

library -and  the r reading  room. 

:  ,  This  paved. theway  to  reader  conferences,  nnd^  book  talks 

which  are  becoming  : a  common  practice  in:  boarding  .schools.  ■ 

*  ,  ..for  example,  in  the  Kopeysk  Hoarding  School  .of  Chelya-? 

bihskaya:  Oblast  ,  .';the  aktivists  helped  set  up'  a  library  and  a 
reading :  room .  A  large  stand  entitled,  "Books  -Teach  Us  How  (  :l. 
To  Live  ,  "  displays -a  portrait  of  the:  f  amous  proletarian  ■  , 
writ or  A.  K.  Gorfkiy  and  his  words;  "Love  books  --  the  source 

of  knowledge."  E'. '  . _  . ,  '  , -fcayp  ’ 

Next'to  it; is  a  selection  of  literature  .and  illustra¬ 
tions'  on  the  subject  What  Should  a  Soviet  Schoolboy  be  Like." 

l.  Whom  should  he  imitate  faWn '  Zo  a  xin-v  .:  i ; 
,:o/.  aa.  2.  a  About  those  who  Strive  for  knowledge 

W  .  -  3;  :  About  those  who  know  how  to  labor  a, :  f r.'  r.  vV;- 
About  youthful'  fighters  for  /liberty .  and  the  •happi- 
"v  ness  of  the  homeland  pyjy  •  iT.a  .loaiax  X.uxv  • /'/ 
a  !  5/ '.About  good  manners  a.-  a-  -.Vi:,;:  ap  a 
,  SI  -  Lists'  'of  recommended  reading  are'  exhibited  in -tidy 
frames'  (a,’  sepa.rn.te  one  for  each  class).  There  is  a,  poster 
.-{jU-t  tells  how'  to  keep  .a  diary  and  hov;  to  write  book  reviews . 
.fv  '  :  Such  an  external  setup  of  the'  library,  and  reading  room 
is  of  great  educational  importance.-  '.s 

,  :•  r  ■  Every  group  held  n  discussion  under  the  guidance  01 
teachers  on  "Books  are  our  friends,"  and  "How  to  Read."  ,  ,,, 
Most  of  the  pupils  have  subscribed  to  the  library  and 
begun  to  take  out  books  and  magazines  regularly  vc,' The  book 
lovers  joined  a  library  club  where  they  learned  to  e are  for  , 
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books,  to  help  charge'  them,  to  make  exhibits  of  new  books 
and  to  arrange  the  "Pioneer,  Truth"  showcase ; :  They  also  be¬ 
came  active  members  of  readers'  conferences. 

Many  pupils  became  fond  of  books .  Here  is  what  a  6th 
year  pupil,  Slava  T.  writes  in  a  wall  newspaper;  "I  have  read 
manv  books.  I  try  to  copy  down  the  most  interesting  passages 
and’ some  of  them  I  simply  memorize.  T  consult  my  teachers 
about  what  I  should  read.  I  prefer  books  about  travel  and 

flyers,"  '  ■  ;:r.  ■  ■  ■ ';> ■■■■•  •••  1- 

Slava  is  a  thoughtful  reader.-  'He  tries  to  analyze 
the  facts  and  to  evaluate  them.  The  books  help  him  do  good 
work  in  shcool.  His  answers  in  class  are  detailed  and  profound. 
His' classmates  like  to  listen  to  him  talk  about  the  books  he 

has  read.  ■■  -  v.,.  ■  ’  ■  ■  . 

In  this  boarding  school, 'many  pupils  can  be  met  m 
their  free  time,  book  in  hand,  in  the  reading  room,  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  reception  room;  in  the  classroom  or  the  school- 
yard,  '  :  • - '  •  •  ? ;  • 

But  even  here  the  attitudes  toward  reading  vary.  Hot 
all  ijhe  children  are  able  to  organize  their  reading.  Some  read 
with  enthusiasm  but  without  any  system,  "gulping"  down  the 

pages,  they  promptly  forget  What  they  have  read.  Some,  and 

this  includes  the  seniors,  do  not  like  to  read. 

Victor  N.,  a  5th-yaar  student, ■ likes  creative  litera¬ 
ture.  Hot  infrequently  the  teachers  have  seen: him  read  even 
during  class,  but  it  has  turned  out  that  he  reads  without  any 
system.  If  he  does  not  like  the  opening  pages  of  a  book  he 
turns  it  in,  or  else  looks  for  interesting  passages,  skipping 

everything  else.  U  ■•■■■ 

Pioneer  Valya  It.'  did  not  like  to  read  but  when  super¬ 
vision  by  the  councils  of  the-  detachment  and  the  unit  of  the 
pioneers*  reading  of  creative  literature,  was  increased _ she 
began  to  borrow  books  from  the  library .  However,  she  did  not 
read  a  single  one  of  the  books.  When  asked;  "Why  do  you  do 
this?"  she  replied;  "Cell  members  who  do  not  read  get  scolded. 
When  the  cell  representative  in  the  library  found  out  that 
I  borrowed,  books  he  left  me  alone."  It  was  necessary  to  deal 
patiently  With  Valya  in  training;  her  to  read  systematically. 

.  *;  ;  Collective  readings  of  ! books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
’conducted  in  a  very  animated  atmosphere  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Many  students  took  active 
part  in  them.  -  v  '■ 

Sometimes  reading  was  accompanied  by  talks  on  pictures 
or  a  review  of  slides  and  films.  •  <:  '■ 

The  Hopeysk  Boarding  School  owns  many  paintings  includ¬ 
ing  "Soya  Before  Being  Sent  to  the  Pront."  After  the  class 
read  1.  T.  Kosmodem'yanskaya 's'  book  -"The  Story  of  Zoya  and 
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Shura"  the  supervisor  gave  a  talk  on  the  .picture.  p 

Color  slides  were' showfi  for.  the  benefit  of  younger -  ,,  v 
children.  They  included  Russian  folk  fairytales;  "The  Pox  . 

.  w3th  the polling  Pin"  "The  Goosie  Swans,"  /Vffeumeyka"  ^Butter¬ 
fingers  7 'by  ta. :  Akimov, :  "The  Toys'?  by  A:.  Barto,  :"The  Kitten" 
by  L.  Tolstoy,  "Two  Fairytales  about  a  Pencil  and, Paints "by 
V,  'Suteyey  et  al.  ',  This  was  followed  by  a  collective  reading 
.and  discussion  of  these  stories.  :. The  slides/ visually  helped 
to  conceive  'the  ideas  and  images' of .  the' stories  in  a  more 
correct  ail'd  thorough  way ,  •  and  to  develop  an  interest  in  .inde¬ 
pendent  reading .  •  ;  >- y  t-/  ' 

'  The  teachers  Used  this  material lor  ethical  talks; 

"Are  there  butterfingers  among  us?"  "'.How  should  we  -take  care 

of  our'  toys?"  :  ';;v;  '!■  n:-_\  _  l-  .  ' !  ■ 

Fifth  and  sixth  year  pupils  were  shown  color  slides 

suited  to  their  age,  "The  Dog  Detective".  (I.  Volk),  "The  . 
Sevastopol*  Boy1’  (K .  Stanulcovich ) .  •  os:'  v;r'o  w-.y  ra  -.pc.;-.  . '  ■ 

The  children  particularly  liked. the; slides  based  on 

stories  by  the;  wonderful  Urals  writer  P.  Bazhov;  "The  Blue 
Snake,"  "The’ Stone  PloWer;"  "The  'Green:  Mare."  i 

Thus,:  the  children’s 'interest  in  books  gradually  deve¬ 
loped,  and  the  boarding  school  ..library  was  mo  longer  able  to 
satisfy  their  needs Some  of  the  students  began,  using  the . 
city  library  which  had  a  much  larger  book  fund.  , Many  children 
got  special  notebooks  in  which  they  Wrote  down  their  favorite 
quotations' (or  their  own  Opinions  about  the  books. 

Hot  infrequently,  teenagers,  having  read  a  book,  reel 
the  heed  to  share’  their  impressions  -of  it  with  other-  people. 
They  speak: 1  not  only  to  their  classmates: but  also  to  their 
’teacher's  with  whom  th§y  ‘frankly:  discuSs  the  most  varied  pro¬ 
blems.  This  helps  the ' children  t O'  understand  the  books  more 
pr of  ohfidly,  to grasp  their  artistic :  merits  and  to  choose  a 
favorite'  hero  whom  thej7-  begin,  to  Imitate.  ■  •:  ;o  s  . - ; 

.  '  r  in  this  boarding -school,  systematic  interest  in  reading 

is  also  fostered  by  the  school  radio.  The  broadcasts  include 
news  about  new  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  and  about  the 
best  readers.- For  example,  one  Of  the  broadcasts  was  devoted 
to  Hina  S.  The  pioneers  told  in  this  program  about  Hina’s  ; 
fine  school. work,  her  achievements :in  club  work,  about  what 
books  she (reads' and  how  she  loves  books  and  -what  good  care 

"she  gives  them/'”  -;;7,  .  ;L';- -,v I' '  "y  :  '  v”  l/:\ 

Members  of  the  dramatic  club  often  broadcast  readings 
of  short  stories  and  literary  excerpts .  ■•{  They  give  recitations 
of  -ooetry:;  by  Piishkiii,  -  Lermontov J  Nekrasov  and  also  Soviet  poets 
MavakovSkiy/  Surkov,  IsakOvskiy,  Mikhalkov  and  Marshak.  ,. 

-*■'  1  These  broadcasts  help  to  develop  the  children’s  general 

culture  and  esthetic  tastes  and  also  to  instill  love  of  books. 
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They  foster  literary  speech. 

Readers’  conferences  are 


.Iso  an  important  part  of 


work  with  books. '  Ron  "Children’s:  Book  Week 


the 


vaxn  oooiiH .  iuj-'  -  -----  :  ;  -  -  ,, 

vone-sk  Boarding  School  prepared  reviews  o:-:  hooks  xnQ 

St  mSthe  following stands  fV.  I.  Lenin's  Msss- 


•fiSa-Pead  and~set  u'St A  following  stands :  "V .  I.  tenin's  Me 


had  react  ana  set  ujj  one u^+^'n«d  oiti^en  " 
age  to  the  Children,"  "Gaydar  —  Soldier,  Writer  and  Citizen, 

e,nd  1 ' G j7TOp° *  r e  c i t  alsand  conferences  devoted  to  A.  Gaydar 
„ „a  p:  Tkzho7°were  also  held  at  the  Boarding  School. 

C  The"  teachers’  collective  of  the  Eopeysk  Boarding  Scnool, 

using  various  means  and  methods,  conducts  systematic  work  in 
^Sizing  outside-the-classroom  reading  by  children  on  a 
mass  scale.  A  great  deal  has  already  been  accomplished,  hut 
every  teacher  understands  that  this  is  only _ the  beginning,  , 
that  m^ny  years  of  educational  work  to  instill  into  every  _ 
child  solid  habits  of  independent  work  with  books,  arid  genuine 

love  °x unf  ortunat ely^we  still  have  boarding  schools  in  which  ^ 
outside  reedin^  ife  poofly  Organized  arid  the  work  of  the  liorarj 

issuing  of  books.'  These  boarding  schools 
vve  no  plan  in  regard  to  -Children1  s  reading  habits. •  Tne 
pupil s  read  anything ;  that  falls  into  their  hands;  the  xhild- 
supervisOrs  look  the  other  way;  They  neither_help  theonild- 


ss&ss?*??; 


)  DOQKS,  I1U.U.UU  ivjr  -  ...  .  ,  T  -^.p- 

conferences.  Such  shortcomings  impoverish  the  spin uo»l  li±e 
of  the  nupils  and  should  be  promptly  eliminate  .  _. 

One  type  of  outside-the-classroom  work  is  students 

Wc;ll  v/all  newspapers  discuss  national  .  politics  and  • 

pu-oil  participation" in  socially  useful  labor.  :Tney.  .help  the 
students  to  cope  with  the  existing  shortcomings  and  shape  o he 
right  kind  of  public  opinion  in  the  collective .  _ 

The  wall  newspaper  in  Moscow  Boarding  School  No.  13 
desert  Sly  commands  Attention.  As  a  rule,  the  students  tell 
in  it  n^bout  the  various  sides  of  their  life,  and  subject  to 
serious  criticism  any  kind  of  irresponsible  behavior  y  m- 
divldual  pupils. 


Pot  Sample,  Tanya  Sh.,  a  fouth-year  jugil,  “’•Sg!* 


bad  manners 'in  the 'dining  room.  .She  talked  too  much,  littered 
the  table  with  crumbs  and  spilled  .the  food. 

In  one  of  the  issues  of  wall  newspaper  ^16zhik 
/“Porcupine  7  there  appeared  an  item  on  Tanya  Sh.  s  conduct. 
n\rho  will  take  up  the  problem  of  guiding  Tanya,  was  tne  coi- 
rludiS  remark  of  the' item.  /  Underneath  the  item  there  was  a 
cartoon.  This  item  insulted  Tanya  greatly  and  she  1  jumped 
on  the;  author.  But  fahya/ s  :  neighbor^  atdhe^  table  ^declared; 


If  you 


LU.uii.UJL  *  -UU-  U  a  W  — 0*7 -  ;  ■_  _  v  n 

continue  to  act  this  way  at  the  table  we  shall  «sk 
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the  supervisor  to  seat  you  at  the  tots'  table.  They  will  .. 
teach  you  proper  table  manners, "  The  pressure  of  public  opi- 
ni on' "had  its  effect  on  Tanya  and  helped  her  change  her  conduct. 

In  addition  to  wall  newspapers,  radio  newscasts  have 
become  very  common  in  boarding  schools,  r  •  .  :  • 

rife  shall  tell  about  radio  newscast  "Keen  Eye"  of.  Board¬ 
ing  School  Ho j  10,  Moscow,;  .  .  ■  ' ;  . !  .r  . ,  .  „  , ,  ■  ,  .  .  ■ 

The  idea  of  such  a  newscast  originated  with  the  cnila- 
ren.  Once,  after  the  regular  inspection  of  dormitories, 
classrooms  and  the  children's  personal  neatness, ,  monitor 
Valerik  B . ,  said  to  his . classmate  Yura  R. ,  "I  shall  writ e 
about  you  to  the  newspaper  and  make,  up  verses  about  you;  1  . 
every  day  you  get  scolded  but  you  are  as  sloppy  as  ever.  I 
shall  even  suggest  that  they  make  a  special  newscast  about 
you."  Ihis  idea  appealed  to  both  children  and  teachers.  Soon 
it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  a  program"  Of  newscasts 
in  .the vboarding  school  and  that  a,nyone  who  wished  might  ^con¬ 
tribute,  to -it Bor  :many  , pupils,  this  was-  Sir nhusual  and  .in¬ 
teresting  experience.  ;  :  .  '""V  r  "i. 

•And  finally,  the  first  number  was  ready...  •  ,y 

-The  announcement  rang  out  through  all  the  classrooms 


" Attention!  Attention!  Listen,  listen,  we  begin  tne 
broadcast  of  radio  newscast  "Keen’  Eye"  In  today’s  broadcast 
we  shall  speak  on  'Individual  Rules  of  Conduct. »  Our  corres¬ 
pondents  have  visited  all  the  dormitories  and  classrooms  and 
they  will  tell  you. what  they  saw.  Broadcast  No.  Is  "The  Outer 
Appearance  of  the  Pupils."  a 

o  Correspondent  Sasha  M.  announced  that  not  nil  was  well 

in  the  second"  grade .  Serezha  P.  and  Borya  R.  were  very  sloppy. 
Their'  jackets  were*  creased,  the  belt  in  the  wrong  P^aee  and 
the  undercollars  missing. 

The  newscast  devoted  an  individual  poem  to  third— year 
-student --.Vitya  0.  He  -always  washed  badly  and  refused  to  cut 

■The  newspaper  told  about  -Alla  B.  and  Sash  M.,  the  : 
neatest  pupils,’.-  They  are  always  carefully  washed  and  combed . 
Their  school  uniforms  are  clean  and  pressed.  The  books  in’ 
their  desks  are  neatly  arranged.  V 

The ’nupils  learn-  about  "Indivilual  Rules"  from  every 
newscast.  It  must  be  noted  that  pointed  remarks  about  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  are  of  great  educational  importance.  Children 
quickly'  react  to  criticsm  and  try  to  do  better.  ; 

v:  The  newscast  is  composed  by  the  entire  sudent'  body . 
Many  of  the  pupils  write  for  it .  It  takes  a.  big  place  in 

their  lives.  Pi.:;1'-. ■;  .  :  .  ,,  -  :•  .  _ 

There  are  |*adio  nev?scasts  m  otner  Boarding  schools 


in  Noscow,  Chelyabinsk  and  other  cities.  They  also  reflect 
t'=e  now  forms  of  activity  of  the  children's  collectives.  For 
examole"  one  of  the  June  newscasts  of  Moscow  Boarding  school 
No."  10  announced  that  youth  representatives  from^ all  over  tne 
world  would  soon  come  to  Moscow  to  show  once  again  now  much 
the  nil  lions  of  common"  people;  want  to  live  in  peace,  ihe 
whole  country  Was  getting  ready  to  give  them  a  worthy  welcome. 
It  was  also  announced  that  the  foreign  friends  would  visit 

Boarding.-  School.  No.  10.  ,  .  . ,  .  : 

"Arc  you  preparing  gifts  for  these  friends .  asked  tne 

newscast* '  "In  every  Broadcast,  We  are  going  to  describe  tlx  . 
f-u-^ts  that  are  Being  made  in  various  classes."  Then  tne  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  council  of  the  pioneer  detachment  to  conduct  a 
com test  for  the  Best  gift  was  announced.  '  ,  . 

The  appeal  of  the  pioneer  detachment  to  greet  The  wel¬ 
come  guests  with  a  good  school  record  and  good  gifts  was 
broadcast • 

While  preparing  for  the  New  Year,  the  radio  newscast 
told  its  listeners  interesting  school  news.  "Friends,  soon 
we  shall  Be  celebrating  the  New  Year.  On  3  January,  a  New 
Year’s  excursion  into  fairyland  will  take  place,  Many  of  us 
are  alreadv  Busy  getting  ready  for  the  trip.  Every oody  is 
supposed  to  come  to  this  party  in  colorful,  funny  and  gay  cos¬ 
tumes.  Make  your  costumes  and  masks."  ...  /  "  .  - 

In  the  subsequent  newscast  the  children  were  tola  o.i 
which  colls  and 'detachments  of  those  that  prepared  for  the 
party  had  made  the  Best  showing.  ■  ' /  /  _ 

The  newspaper  often  describes  the  social  and  labor 
activity  of  the  children,  tells  of  examples  of  stubbornness 
'  and  ..persist once'  in  attaining  a  goal,  of  Comradely  cooperation 

0  q 

Bdarding  shcool  experience  shows  that  the  newscasts  ^ 
enjoy  great  prestige  wherever  the  children  take  an  active  paro 

in  running  them.  .  ;■  .  .  .  +.  . 

Many  Boarding  Schools  conduct  systematic  excursion^  to 

historical^ and  regional  museums,  to  picture  galleries,  to  , 
historic  landmarks  and  the  environs  of  cities.  -Children  evince 
great  interest  in  the  revolutionary  past  of  their  region,  in 
the  development  of  industry,  agriculture  and  cultural  organi¬ 
Almost  all  the  Moscow  Boarding  schools  visited  tne  State 

Literary  Museum.  Here  is  what  the  director  of  the  Museum  says 

c-boi  ‘  '  ,ip0V7adavs  the  Literary '  Museum  is  often  visited  By  Board¬ 
ing  school  pupils.  We  want  to  occupy  their  leisure  as  inter¬ 
est  i-x-Ov  as  possible.  A  morning  recital,  Pushkin's  jairy- 
takes """  was  held  for  their  Benefit  under  the  direction  of  an 


artist  from  'the  Moscow  Philharmonic."  The  meeting  ended  in  a 
short  concert  which  consisted  of.  Pushkin’s  writings  put  to 
music.  Ah  earlier  recital  was  devoted  to  the  great  Danish 
'storyteller,  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  ...  :  :  '  . 

Other  morning  recitals  are  ■being  organized  for  hoard¬ 
ing  school  pupils.  They  are  devoted  to  the  works  of  A.  -Caydar 
and  to  Russian  folk  fairytales.  Excerpts  from  "Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,"  the  novel  of  Leecher-StOw, -are . read  aloud  to  the  . 
children.  Artistic  reading  is. followed  by  color  slides." 

The  students  of  the  Leningrad  boarding-schools  regularly 
visit  the  Hermitage ,  the  Russian  Museum  and  the  theaters.1 

■  Excursions  to  museums,  art  exhibitions,  and  local 
monuments ,  give  the ’ children  bn  opportunity  to  study  works  of 
art,  to  develop  esthetic  feelings  and  to  form  ideals  of  beauty 
and  artistic  tastes.  ’  VU'  !  '  V ,7. A.., "V  ...  ' 

Excursions  to  historical  spots  in  the  environs  of  the 
city  have' become  very  popular.  ,  'IV  .1  .77 .'7.7  -'777 

.  The  youthful  Muscovites  have  visited  the  Kremlin,  the 
Museum  of  the  Revolution,  the  Red  Presnya  SuburbJ^,  The 
Leningrad  children  made  an  excursion  to  the  warship  "Aurora," 
to  Smol’niy,  the  historical  headquarters  of  the  Rreat  October, 
to  the  Leningrad  History  .Museum,  and  to  the  Petropavlovsk  7 
Portress ...7.  7  777.  .A-  ...a”  77.7'  77.7...'  .7777 

The  pupils  of  the  Chelyabinsk  boarding  schools  go  to 
the  Squares  of  the  Revolution  and  of  Revolt ,  the  Siberian 
Depot v  the  Museum-Room  of  Ya.  M.  Sverdloy,  the  house  of  revo- 
lutionary-.Communist  D.  V.  Koloshchenko  etc. 

Similar  excursions  take  place  in  other  Cities.  .  Those 
measures;  are.  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ideological  and 
political  education  of  the  children.  •  7.7  7  7  7'7 

An  important  form  of  mass  extracurricular  activity  con¬ 
sists  of  overnight  hikes  ranging  over  many  miles  of  one’s  native 
region.-.  ; -7  77:  ,77'  '••7.'.  7”.:  . 

■  During  the  summer  months,  while  resting  in  pioneer 
camps,  boarding  school  pupils  went  on  thousands  of  hikes  of 
historical  and  regional  importance.  They  made  main:  geogra¬ 
phical  excursions  into  nature  and  industry.  These  were  fas¬ 
cinating  hikes  that  lasted  ffjav \  .  r"  7:7777., 

The  pupils  of  the  Urals  boarding  schools  went  on  many 

.*■  .  ,  ,  .  '  ’ 

Croups  of  hikers  in  the  Urals  were  given  the  following 
assignments;  "  1  •"  7 ''z  ' 7, .  7  ;  ay"';.;  .  ; 

To  describe  everything  that  happened  during  hikes  In 
diaries ,  -magazines  and  newspapers .  .  ..Every  jpupil.  must  carry 
out  his  assignment  v/ithbuf  fail,  77.7  7,  .'77  /77  77:77  7 

All  the  groups  take  active  parr  in  socially  useful 
labor  [help  with  farm  work  ih  the  kolkhozes,  past'  which  the 
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itinerary  takes  them,  and  with  amateur  entertainment  organized 
for  workers  and  kolkhoz  members).  .  k  I  . 

Here  are  some  typical  assignments  to  young  historians; 
to  collect  material  on  the  history  of  the  October  Revolution 
in  the  Urals,-  to  interview  participants  in  the  Great  October 
Revolution  and  Civil  War,  and  write  down  these  conversations 

in  detail.  k-, .  .  •  •.  "?k:  -  - '■  _ 

. Assignments  for  yourk geographers;  to  compose  maps  ox 
hike  routes  and  to  note  all  the  spots  where  camping  and  over¬ 
night  stays  are  possible 5  tb  give  a  geographical  description 

of °the  itinerary.  ..  •  k  k  , 

Assignments  for  young  biologists;  to  collect  a  heroarium 
and  a  herbarium  of  types  of  trees  and  to 
collection  of  forest  insects.  , 

Assignments  to  young  geologists;  to  collect  specimens 
of  which  the  shores  of  the  Urals  rivers  are  composed  and  also 
the  caves  (of  which  there  are  many. in  the  Urals)  and  to  make 
a  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils.  kk  'r  _ 

Assignments  to  young  photographers; . make  up  a  detailed 
photo  album  of  the  hike,  photograph  historical  spots,  monU- 
people  and  beautiful  landscapes  in  the  native 


of  medicinal  herbs 


make 


famous 


mont: 
region. 

A  study 
patriots 


young 


of  the  materials  of  this  hike  shows  that  the 
_  carried  out  a  great  socially  useful  assignment 
as  well  as  a  considerable  work  of  region  il  interest.  They 
collected  a  wealth  of  material  of  educational  and  char act or- 
building  significance.  We  cannot  give  a  full  list  of  every¬ 
thing  accomplished  'blit  we  must  note  that  the  schoolboys 
visited  darv  historical  revolutionary  monuments  and  places 
in  Sverdlovsk,  Chelyabinsk,  Perm';,  Zlatoust  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  talked  with  old  Communists  and  their  relatives  and 
collected  interesting land  edifying  stories  about  the  heroism 
of  workers  soldiers  and  peasants  who  fought  for  tne  Soviet 
government  40  years  ago.  .  Extensive  herbariums  and  collections 
have  been  assembled  and  geographical  descriptions  of  the 
itinerary  given.  '  kk.-k"  Ik  k.k  kk  ' -k 

Let  us  give  some . examples .  , 

A  group  of  'hikers  followed  the  route;  Chelyabinsk  - 
Miass  -  Turgpyak  -  Kushtumga  -  Zlatoust  -  Chelyabinsk  - 
Korkino . 


Its  diary  contains  .many  interesting. notes  that  tell 


how  the  children  studied  the1  past  of  the  districts  and  cities 
which  they,  visited. 

He  shall  quote  one  of  them .  ... 

\Jq  devoted  the  whole  day  to  getting  acquainted  wit/i 

the  citv  and  its  historical  past.  a, 

Zlatoust  was  founded  in  1V54.  During  the  xirst  years 
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of  its  existence  U  hindicraf tV. industrj^  ^jsgan;' here  which  im-  r 
mediately'  became  famous  for  its  manufactures  from  marble, 
semi-precious  stones,  1 pig~ir oh  and  gold.  The  fire t  steel  fac¬ 
tory  in  Russia  Was  built  in  Zlatoust.  '  The;  products  of  the 
first  Zlatoust  plants  soon  became  knovyn  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the’ Russian  state.  ,  Uk' ■* 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  city  had  22  plants . 
The  first  oiahts  were  built  by  the  Tula  merchants  -in  : k 
1754-1769.  In  1771  the  Masalov  family  built  a  Zlatoust  plant  ' 
at  the  foot  of  ICosotura  Mountain/  -The’  very  next  year  "a  fur¬ 
nace  was  -out  into  action  .and  producing  1086  pods  of  pig  iron. 

•  Later ,  the  Masaloys  sold  the /plant,  to  the  Tula  factory 
owner }  Kiginin. ‘  •  He  ordered  theplant  to  be  expanded  and  per¬ 
fected.  He  also  built  the  Mia.ss  plant .  factory  owner  Lug.inin 
had  2,000  serfs  vjho’ Worked  in  his  plant .  '."p'  ;uk' 

The  merchandise  was  cariaed  fo 'markets  by  boat  and  ■ 
barge  along  , the.  Ay,  Ufimka,  ''Belaya  , and  .Volga  Rivers/-,; ;  ' 

:  The  workers  were  very  badly  off.  They  often  revolted. 
The  loader  of  one  of  the  uprisings  was 'the  skillful  .Urals  mas-’ 
ter  Bubrovskiy-Trof imov.  ..The :  uprising  ;waS  suppressed  and 
Dubrovskiy  was  •  cruelly  tortured  to  death.  ..  .  •  !.  , '.  - 

In  1915,  the  first  arms  factory  .was  built  which  pro-  >  , 
duced  cold  weapons  for  all  of  Russia.  . '  p  ' k  : 

Prom  1817,  the  great  Russian  metallurgist,  Pavel  Petro¬ 
vich  Anosov  began  .his  activities  in  the  ..Urals  after  graduation 
from  the  cadet  mining  corps'.  .vk  ■.  ! kk  ' 

■At  first  Anosov  worked  ih  various  subordinate  capacities 
Then  ho  became  director  of  an  arms  factory,  and  finally  the 
chief . of  p.  mining  plant ,  kkk  ,k.k- 

Anosov  worked  in  Zlatoust  for  more  than  30  years .  Por 
more  than  10  yeans . he  worked  td  obtain  forged  steel  whose 
secret  had  been  lost .  After  working  for  many  .years  he  die- 

covered  the  secret.  k'V  ...  k  ■ ,  kk-  _  ' 

Anosov  was  the  first  to  use  a  microscope  m  metallurgy. 
He  oerf ccted  kbhe  production  of  pig-iron ;  arid  '  'steel .' 

-  The  - -immense  importance  of  his'  works  was  fully  appr e~ 

elated  only  during  the  Soviet  regime.  " .  k"  ‘  . 

The  people  and  the  Soviet  government  perpetuated  his 
meiaor”  by  erecting' a  monument  to  the  great  metallurgist. 

v  -In  .1854  Obukhov  became  the . manager  of  the  arms  factory, 
He  developed  the  production  of  steel  canons.  The  first  steel 
Russian  canons  thundered  here,  announcing  to  the  whole  world 
the  new  achievement ' of  the  workers' of  the  -ancient  Urals  phant 
Later,-  Obukhov  founded  a  steel-canon  plant  in  Petersburg v  :' 

The.  first  organized  action  by:  Zlatoust  worker's  coincides 
with  the' "beginning'  of  the  revolutionary/  movement  in  Russia.  : 

In  1896-1897 ,  there  were  three" organized  actions  by 
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workers  in' Zlatoust.  The  Inst  on©  was  successful.  Por  the 
first  tine,  the  workers  of  the  Urals  succeeded  in  getting 
their ’demands  for  an  eight  hour  work  day. 

The  leaders  of  the  strikes', were  A.  S.  Tut ev,  P.  I. 
Zemskov,  V.  P.  Rogozhnilcov.  They  were  arrested  and  confined 
in  the  Ufa  prison.  Tutev  was  tortured  and  died  inl89o.  The 
new  important  action  of  Zlatoust  workers  occurred  in  1903 
during  the  industrial  crisis.  , The  workers  ceased  work  and 
came  out  on  the  square  to  present  their  demands.  But  the  •  • 
governor— general  did  not  even  want  to  talk  to  the  people.^  At 
his  orders  three  volleys  were  fired  into  the  unarmed  crowd . 
Sixty  nine  men  were  killed  and  more  than  200  wounded..  Of  those 
wounded,  comrades  Shilov,  Zctov  and  iCalinev  are  now  alive . 

The  workers  of  other  cities  iri  the  Urals  and  in  Russia  con¬ 
ducted  strikes  as  a  sign  of  solidarity  with  the  workers  of 
Zlatoust  and  as  a  sign  of  protest  against  the  Cruelties  of 

czarism* * »"  ^  ,  3  :  .  . 

The  diarv  . goes  on  to  tell  how  the  October  revolution 

came  to  Zlatoust y  it  tells  about  the  heroism  of  the  workers, 
tbe  unselfish  work  of  the  leaders' of  local  Bolsheviks,  N.  l>. 
Skvortsov,  H.  G.  Hazard v,  V".  D.  Kovshov  and  Sh.  Khommatov  who 
fell  in  battle.  With'  feelings  of  pride  and  joy  .the.  young  re¬ 
gional  historians  noted  the  great  changes  that  had  occurred 
, in  the  city  during  the  40  years  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

In  doing  this,  work,  the  children  discovered  a  great 
deal  that  was  new  in  the  history  of  their  own  Urals,  they 
became  familiar  with  the  monuments  of  the  revolutiona  and 
with  tho  heroes  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  the  good  of  the 

working  people.  .  ... 

This’ material  ma.de  the  ideological  political  education 
of  the  schoolboys  a  reality,  it  developed  the  feelings  of 
national  pride.  Hence  it  is . no  accident  that  the  youngsters 
made  the  following  comments t  ..  :  •  . 

"The  field  trips  reveal  to  us  the  wealth  and  beautjy 
of  our  region,  and  makes  us  proud  of  the  fact  we  live  in 
the  Urals  and  that  the  grandiose  successes  of  socialist  ouild- 
ing  in  the  last  40  years  are  due  in  part  to  the  labor  of  our 


fathers."  ,,  .  .  . ,  •  ...  .  „„ 

Geographical  notes  were  also  taken  under  tne  guidance 


of  teachers.  .  n 

Xoung  biologists  collected  a  herbarium  of  medicinal 
herbs  of  Chelyabinsk  Oblast »  and  gave  their  description . 

During  the  trip,  the  children  became  physically  Hard¬ 
ened.  '"heir  physical  strength  kept  pace  with  their  sense  of 
comradeship.  They  did  so  many  difficult  things  together. 
Just  crossing  the  mountains  was  an  adventure  in  cooperation 0 
How,  in  some  boarding  schools, ."they  are  beginning  to 
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establish  historical,  regioanl  and  polytechnical  museums .- 
This  is  a  very  useful,  necessary  undertaking  which  will - help 
■attain  many  educational  and  character-building  goals.1  Such  .. 
a  museum  would  display  collections  of  minerals, nsoil  specimens, 
insects,  plants,  and  stuffed  animals  and  birds', '  i.  e. ,  every-,- 
thing  that  reflects  the  local  flora  and  fauna  and  that  can  be 
collected  and  made  by  the  children  themselves  .  The  museum  is - 
to  have  a  historical  department,  materials  characterizing 
both  industry  and  agriculture,  albums  of  photographs  and 
stories  by  -students.  The  annals  of  the  boarding  school  will 
also  be  kept  here .  -g-V  ;  v 

It  is  planned  to  establish  such  museums  in  the  board-  ■  ■ 
ing- schools  of  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Chelyabinsk,  Magnitogorsk 
and  other  cities.  Pioneers  and  Komsomol •members'  are  already 
taking  active  part  in  this  undertaking.'  y  ■  : 

-  -  During  the'  very  first  month  of  the  existence  of  board¬ 
ing  schools,  academic  art,  technical  and  athletic  clubs  were 
organized.  'Workshops,  study  rooms  and  laboratories  were  equip¬ 
ped  for  this  purpose  and  all  the  necessary  instruments  and 
materials  were  obtained.  ;  ,  :  '  1  ’o  :  :v  i  '  .'•■ 

Academic  -clubs,  called  upon  to  broaden  the  children ‘s', 
knowledge  of  basic  sciences,-  as  a  rule  conduct  their,  activities 
on  the  school  premises .  :  Most'  often,  -the  children  listen  to 
reports  of  their  own  classmates'  oh  some  subject  of  interest,; 
they  discuss  the  report  and  add  to  it  material  that  they  had 
acquired  in  preparation  for  the  club  session.  Other  academic 
clubs  (dealing  with  physics,'  and  biology)  predominantly  con¬ 
duct  practical  studies  devoted- to  the  assembling  of  instru¬ 
ments,  the  conduct  of  experiments,  work  with  plants,  care  for 
animals,  the  assembling  of  collections  and  the  putting  to¬ 
gether  of  herbariums.  These  clubs  are  very  popular  and  heavily 
attended.  .  .  "  V-:)-'/  ■  b ?'  v-a  -v..-. .  bob 

-The  teachers  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  younger  school 
children  were  fascinated  by  technology  but  did  not  yet  have 
any  concrete  knowledge  of  it,  nor  any  stable  interest,  in  any 
particular  type  of  work.  This  is  why,  there  were  few  specia¬ 
lized  technical  clubs  in  boarding  schools  but  many  "skilled 
hands",  clubs  in  which  the  children  busied  fheaselves  with  , 
making  things  from  paper,  cardboard,  iwoed,  ; wire  and  tin.  b 
Wholeheartedly, ;  they  .threw  themselves  into,  making  Christmas 
tree  decorations,  models  of  simple  machines  and  scale  models 
of -mbuntains,  rivers,  electric  power  rotations, .virgin  land 
settlements,  and  their  own  boarding-schools.  In  these  clubs, 
the  younger  pupils  acquired  their  first  skills.,  learned  to 
work  and  became  acquainted  with  the  basic  properties  of  mate¬ 
rials  while  making  useful  objects*.  ■  ,  b 

The  work  of  the ''."skilled  hands"  .clubs  was  planned  by  '. 
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the  teachers  in  relation  to  the  ages' of  children.  First  and 
second— graders  made  seed  packet s,  wove  rugs  out  of  strips  of 
multicolored  paper  made  -Christmas  tree  decorations,  and  modeled 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  plasteline.  ;  The  children  learned  to. 
work  with  pencils,1  scissors,  glue  an  paper.  They  studied  the 
form  and  volume  of  the  objects  represented,  later  they  made 
to vs  from  acorns,  pine  cones,-  moss,  bark,  match  boxes  and 

spools.  ■  '  ■  h 

Third  and  fourth  year  students  tried  to  make  useiul 

objects  such  as '  notebook-  covers ;  they  cut  figures  of  animals 
with  a  fret-saw  made  photograph  frames  as  gift's,  to  their 
parents;  they  made  binoculars,  bound  books,  stitched  utility 
ba^s.  mended  linen  and  embroidered.:  a  _  •• 

^ ■.-/  in  addition  to  this,  the  clubs  gave  lessons  in  using 
a  metal  constructor  which  were  very  popular  when  preceded  by 
excursions  to  construction  projects  where  the  children  observed 
the  work  of  crane's  and  other  machines  and  mechanisms  and^  in 
•riir-,1  areas  had  a  good  look  at  tractors  and  combines.  ^  After 
such  excursions  the  children  naturally  wanted  to  try  their 
hand  at  making  similar  machines,  often  with  great  success. 

The’  "machines”  made  with  the  constructor,  on  the-  whole,  ref¬ 
lected  the  contours  of  machines  they  had  seen  on  excursions. 

The  work  of  the  "skilled  hands"  club  follows  a  differ-, 
ent  clan  with  children  aged  11  to  13.  The  work  here  is  large¬ 
ly  related  to  the  disciplines'  studied  in  the  classroom;  natural 
history,  geography,  history  and  regional  studies.  The _ children 
assemble  simple ^instruments  and  visual  classroom  materials, 
and  solve  uncomplicated  'construction  problems.  _  i  ■  ;  :- 

-  in  setting  up  a  nature  calendar,  the  children  learn  ■. . 
about  such  phenomena  as  ; air  humidity  .  In  Chelyabinsk  Board¬ 
ing  School ; No.  2,  the  club  members  made  hygroscopes  —  instru¬ 
ments  measuring  air  humility.  They  are  simple  to  make.  The 
children  were  helped  in  mak'eing  them  by  practice-teaching 
students  from  the' department  of  science  of  the  school  of 

education."-'  ■’  "  1  '  .•  .  : 

The  children  also  threw  themselves  with  enthusiasm  in¬ 
to  the  making  of  scale1  models  of  .areas  which  were  interesting 
from  'flio  point  of  view  of  geography  of  regional  studies.  One 
successfully  accomplished  project  Was  a  scale  model  of  a  local 
stone  euafry  on  a  large  Sheet  of  plywood.  Having  made  a  re¬ 
lief  of  sawdust  boiled  With  joiner's  glue the  Children  used 
mate"*1'  coxes  -and  wooden  blocks  to  construct  industrial  .build¬ 
ings  and  rosidentia^h^^  The  high- power  electric  .line  • 

and  the  forest  were  hade  of  wire  of  different  diameters,  thin 
pine  laths,  moss," colored  paper  and  threa-d.  Every  object  had 
to  be  reproduced  rather  exactly,  hence  the  children  first 
made  a  drawing  of  the  required  size.  This  work  captivated  the 
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children  and  taught  them  a  great  deal.y  • 

The  work  of  other  clubs  is  also  beginning  in  the  board¬ 
ing-schools;  radio, - motion. picture, .photography,  carpentry,  T 
locksmithing.  et  al.'  Members  of  the  radio  club  of  the  Murmansk 
Boarding  School  installed  radios  in  the  school  building  and 
the  living  quarters.  Members  of  the  qlub  of. youthful  motion 
.picture  mechanics  learned  to  deraanstrate  motion:  picture' films. 

The  students  of  the  Gzhatsk  Boarding  School  in  Smolen- 
skaya  Oblast.:,  .having  learned  to  run  a  pro  jector,  began  using 
it  to  demonstrate  the  badly  kept  notebooks  and  'soiled  text¬ 
books  of  individual  students.  no  i  t  ' 

Twenty  various  clubs  . and  athletic  groups  have  been 
organized  in  the.  Kopeysk  Boarding  School  and  are  functioning 
successfully.  They  embrace  the  overwhelming  majority,  of  the 
students  .  -  Their  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ■'  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  activity  corresponds  to  the  children’s 
interests ,  The  olear-Cut  and  consistent  sohedule  of  meetings 
teaches  discipline  while  the  need  to  account  to  the,  other  > 
members  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  one’s. creative  successes 
in  exhibitions,  amateur  theatricals,  and  athletic  contests 
incroses  the  sense  of  responsibility.  :v,r:  t.-T- 

The  school  radio  tells  about  the  work  of  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  athletes.  The  children  expect  these  broadcasts  : 
-with  impatience,  suggest  the  subjects  and  ash  permission  to 
specie  on  the  microphone.  rr.  -?r  i 

Here  is  one  of  the  broadcasts;  , 

This  is  the  boarding-school  radio.  Listen  to  our 
bro.adeast  <■  "Around  the  Clubs  with  a  Microphone. V  (The  gay 
sound  of  the  song  "Pioneers  in  Camp.")  ■  ; 

Our  chorus  has  80  members.  The  children  of  the  glee 
club  ore  very  fond  of  it,  :  They  do  not  miss  a  single  session. 
And  no  wonder:  There  is  so  much  life,  joy  and  gayetyin  • 

singing.  T  . yi  , 

:■  Listen  to  the  '.'Urals  Be 7 five  Song."  ;  -  ....  ■ 

-  .  "Mikhail  Mikhaylovich,  what,  are  your  plans  for  the 
future?"  'r  :  ,f  :j\,\  ■  ::r  v  \  y-; 

"I  should  like  to  organize  a  chorus •  of  60  to  TOO  boys." 
"How  many  boys  are  in  the  chorus  •now?'’. 

"Thirty  : boys."  ..  ■  \  ■ 

:  ’’Well,  buddies ,  we  wish  ;rou  success  in  your  creative 

work.  Always  remember,  the  chorus  is  the  pride  of  our  board- 
ing  school."  .  y.  .•  ■  -  s'-  ,0:  --..l'  ;  ■■ 

We  are  in  the  ballet  club.  ■  •  a,  .  ••  V- 0 

Next  to  the  bars  (which,  for  the  time  being  are  chairs) 
stand  30  boys  and  girls. -  They  come  from  all; the  classes. 

•  Thejr  repeat  the  exercises.  Carefully,  gently  and  grace 
fully,  they  make  the  figures.  »  But  some  of  them  are  lagging 

behind*  .  ■  . 


The  instructor,  Vyacheslav  Georgyevich  goes  from  one' 
to  the  other,  pointing  out  the.  mistakes.  Luba  stoops,  Sasha 
is  off  beat,  Yura's  movements  are  too  jerky. 

How  the'  sounds  of  the  Russian  folk  dance  ring  out 
and  the  children  follow  each  other  around  in  a  Russian  stop. 
They  are  getting  ready  for  a  round  dance. 

Re  are  impatiently  awaiting  our  first  dance  examination. 

"What  are  our  drama  clubs  doing?" 

Re  visit  the  third  and  fourth  year  drama  club, 

"Hello  friends."  .  *  ' 

"Hello." 

"Tell  us  about  your  drama  club." 

"Our  clhb  has  25  members.  We  look  forward  to  the  club 
sessions.  Here,  two  hours  xlit  by  fast."  * 

Re  work  a  lot  on  speech,  to  develop  diction  and  to 
memorise  our  line,  the  sooner  to  get  on  stage. 

Now  we  are  working  on  the  Mikhalkov  play  "Special  ■■ 

Assignment . "  :  ,  ; 

Re  also  study  dumb  show. 

"Vera,  tell  us  what  is  dumb  show." 

"for  example,  one  of 'us  leaves  the  room  and  we  agree 
on  wliat  we  shall  act  out.  Say ,  we  are  on  a  lake,  fishing . 

One  of  us  has  cast  in  his  line,  others  are  by  the  fire  making 
fish  chowder,  still  others  are  gathering  firewood.  When  every¬ 
thing  is  ready  we  call  in  the  one  who  has  left  the  room.  He 
must  guess  what  we  are  doing.  -  1  ;  w  '  .' 

"Rhat  does  your  work  on  speech  consist  of?" 

"Re  do  mouth  exercises  and  practice  tongue-twisters." 

"Some  of  us  have  learned  to  say  five  tongue-twisters 


in  one  breath."  ! • 

"Who  among  you  fis  Such  a  master?" 
" Luda -  K .  and  Galya  G." 


"luda,  give  us  a  demonstration."  •.  • 

"The  important  thing  about  tongue-twisters  is  to  say 
them  fast  and  clearly."  I  shall  say  the  following  tongue- 
twister."  /"Tongue  twister  follows^/. 


"Good  for  you,  Luda."  rj ' 

"Re  also  work  on  logical  emphasis." 

"Rhat  is  logical  emphasis?  Vitya,  you  tell  us." 

"The  vocal  singling  out  of  One  work  in  a  sentence  is 


called  logical  emphasis." 

In  the  meantime,  a  play  is 


heing  rehearsed  in  the  fifth- 


year  drama  club. 

"And  what  is  this?"  p 

*  In  the  second  room  the  accorionists’  club  is  holding 


its  meeting  '  •  '  :  h.  ■  ^ “  V 

"Hollo,  kids J  Go  on,  don't  stop, 
song  is  heard. ) 


(The  melody  of  the 
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It  is  Volodya  K.  who  is  doing  the  day's  exercises. 

’  "Valeriy  Nikolayevich,  are  you  pleased  with  your  pupils?" 

!  "Indeed  I  am.  The  children  study  with  a  will,  especially 
Volodya  E.  If  this  keeps  up,  the  school  will  raise  its  own 
excellent  accordionists."  .  :  ;  : 

.-'Here  is  the  laboratory.  ;  1  ; , 

"And  v/hat  kind  of  cluh  is  this?"  ■ 

"This  is  the  club  of  young  photographers  and  notion 
picture  mechanics . " 

"How  many  members  does  this  club  have?"  ■ 

•  " It  has  25’  members."  1 '  •'*  r-\'J  -r;:V  ; ' '/h . 

"Let  us  look  in  here,  fellows."  :  ' '  •  •  •  : "  . 

A  review  of  the  work  is  in  pr egress  here.,  -  Sasha  B. 
is  reciting.  "  '  :i  -’V  'l-  — "  ..  k  !  :■ 

"The  quality  of  the  photograph  is  influenced  by  the 
light  on  the  object .  The  light  depends  on  the  time  of  year 
and  dayj  the "state  of  the  weather,  and  the 1  nature  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  (a  group,  a  portrait  taken1 outdoors,  ih  the  shade  etc  , ). 

"  '  Tolya  N.  will  take  :a  picture  ahd  then  explain  what  he 

has  done.  ,  ;  f  '  '  k.  ;  ;  4’'”'  Vk :  ; ..'.'rv" .  " '  •  ,  "  :  J 

"I  am  photographing  a  group  of  people  indoors,  at  a 
distance  of  five  meters  from  the  window,  on  light  sensitized 
film  of  a  speed  rating  13 G,  and  this:  is  Why  I  take  a  diaphragm 
opening  of  3.5,  and  exposure  of  one  tenth  of  a  second,  and 
lower  the  shutter.,',."  ’  !  :.1  •  1  -  -.e-.. ■> 

We  pass  into  the  nbxt  room.’  Vfe  hear- the  sound  of  sew¬ 
ing' machines  v-  -  ••  kk'; /  k/  k .  kt  ■4...  : 

In  the  workshop  we  meet  Olya ;;S,'v ■■Tanya  A.-,  .and  Alya  G-. 
Today  is  Saturday.  •  There  afe  ho 1  sewing  classes.  But  the  ! 
girls  are  here  .  They  are  enthralled  with  sewing.' p.  :  : 

,-v  :  "Girls  what  have  you  learned  in  the  sewing  circle?" 

‘  "We  have  learned  to  sew  on  a  pedal  operated  sewing 

machine . "  -  •’h1*1  ■'  ...  v.  \ 

1  •  "We  help  Yelena  Vasil’ yeVna  sew  on  dross  sleeves,  we 
have  learned  to  stitch  and  to  bind  button  holesy"  ;  ' 

h..  "Do  you  accept  orders?"  ;Vi  -  '  :k  ■' k--,' 

'  "Hot  yet,  'but  soon ■  we  shall  take  orders  on  doll  dresses. 
Some  of  the  girls  have  already  made  'dresses  for it heir  dolls." 

.  "We  wish  you  luck  with  your  first  orders : 

"Thank  you  I"  ;' \k  ^  /500f.. ,1 V'  k..  , 

;v  Such  radio  newscasts  are  regularly  broadcast  in  the 
Eopo'rsk  Boarding  School.  They  acquaint  the'  pupils  with  the  ' 
work' of  all  the  clubs  and  athletic  groups,  -and  they  tell  about 
the  Children  who  have  distinguished  themselves . ■ 

In  many  boarding-schools,  especially,  before  the  holi- 
davs,  exhibitions  of  children's  work  done  in  clubs  are  orga-  • 
nized.  They  exhibit  embroidery,  handkerchiefs,  aprons, 
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dresses,- ! knick-knacks  made  of  .wood /  metal, .plasteline,  card¬ 
board -and  paper.  Many  things  have  been  made  with  taste  and 
skill,  and  by  impressing  the  children  they  draw  them*  into 
membership, 

In  addition  to  clubs  dealing-  with  academic  subjects 
and  teclmical  skills,  the  boarding-schools  have  clubs  whose 
work  is  related  to  the  esthetic  education  of  the  pupils  which 
is  very  important  for  the  thorough  development  of  children.  : 

The  following  clubs  are  active  in  the  Murmansk  Board¬ 
ing-School;  the  glee  club,  the  folk  instruments  club,  drama 
and  elocution  clubs  et  al.  The  drama  club  produced  "The 
Adventures  of  Cipolino"  by  Jeanine1  Rodari.  The  glee  club 
and  the  folk  instruments  club  often  give  concerts  before  the 
students  and  the  general  public,  ;  ' 

The  Angara  Boarding  School  has  a  fine  orchestra  of  folk 
instruments  with;  a  member  ship  of  40  pupils.  Many  boarding 
schools  have  art  clubs  and  elocution  clubs , 

Children  enjoy  the  movies  and  the  theater.  After  a. 
performance  they  have  collective  discussions  of  the  play  or 
film,  a  practice  that  helps  form  moral  concepts  and  convic¬ 
tions'.  "  ;  f  ;V  :  ’V  V-'  ■; 

Choral  singing  is  very  popular  in  boarding-schools. 

It  creates  a  cheerful  mood,  inspires  love  for  the  vocal  arts 
and  unifies  the  children.  The  children  sing  at  school  parties, 
pioneer  meetings, on  walks  and  hikes.  -■ 

The  boarding-schools  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
musical  education,  Starting -in  primary  grades,  the  children 
study  music  under  the  guidance  of  teachers,  and  listen  to 
music  at  special  hours.  '):  f  ■' ;-:.v  .  I :■■■■.■  ■■  ■ 

Pupils  who  are -musically  gifted  attend  music  schools. 
The  musically  endowed  pupils  of  the  boarding-schools  of  Moscow, 
Leningrad  and  other  cities  all  study  in  music  schools. 

Children  are  also  interested  in  the  art  of  choreography. 
They  study  ballroom  and  folk  dancing  in  boarding-school  clubs 
and"  take  part  in  dance  contests.  , All  this  is  very  important 
in  teaching  good  deportment  and  graceful  movements, -, in  achiev¬ 
ing  a  smart  appearance  and -a  sense  of  rhythm . 

The  boarding-schools  are  in  a  very  good  position  to 
give  the  children  a  good  physical  education.;  . 

•  All  the  boarding-schools  have  morning  setting-upnexer- 
cises,  conducted . separately  for  different  age  groups.  A‘he 
setting-up  exorcises  are done  under  the  supervision  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  instructors  and  older  pupils.  Athletic  games 
are  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  and  physical  education 
clubs  function  on  special  schedules, 1  Athletic  competitions 
and  gax-iGS;  take  place -periodically.  r:.;.  y-  ; 

The  work  of  physical  education  has  a  particularly  wide 
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scope  at  pioneer  camps .  It  Is  combined  with  the  physical 
hairdening  'program  .through  the  utilization  of  natural  means  % 
sun,  air  and  water,  and  also  through  hikes,  walks  in  the  woods 
and  fields  and  to  the  river  bank  and  tlirough  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  farming.  '  '''  v 

The  boarding-schools. also  arrange  meetings  with  the 
best  athletes  of  the  bountry  who  tell  the  children  about  the 
achievements  of  Soviet  sportsmen.  These  meetings  have '  a  f  ; 
good  influence  on  the  children . as  they  evoke  a  desire  to 
engage  in  athletics.  "..Z  "...  .  ’ ■ 

Children  cannot  grow  and  develop ‘without  play .  Play  ; 
has  an  important  place  in  the  extracurricular  Work  of  the 
boarding  schools.  Correctly  organized  games  are  beneficial 
and  healthful.  They 'are  a  source  of ; romanticism  and  enter¬ 
prise  and  a  means  of  influencing  :the  student  body. 

The  boarding-schools  are  excellently  equipped  to  orga¬ 
nize  various  games,  athletic,  mathematical,  geographic,  lite¬ 
rary., and  tactical  topographic  games.  ..  J  ; 

In  many  boarding-schools  there  are  special  rooms  for 
the  games  Of  younger  and  intermediate  children,  equipped  with 
furniture  and  play  material,  Carnes  are  also  held  in  the 
pioneer  room  the  reception  rooms  and  outdoors. . 

On  the  pupil ' s  own  initiative,  home-made  toys  are  be¬ 
ing  made  in  boarding-schools ,  physical' education  courts  <  are  . 

'  being  net/ up,  arid  collective  games  organized.  Many' pupils 
take  part  in  these  games.  "  y.  ' 

Most  of  the  games  take  place  outdoors  (in  the  school 
yard,  in'  the  park,  ’  on  'f  orest  outings .)’  or  in  the  school  gymna¬ 
sium.  In  addition  to  such' popular  games  as  volley-ball, 
lapta  ;  ^Russian  ball  game football,  "third_man_ out"  hide- 
and-go-seek,  twelve ' sticks  and  others ,  .the  following  games 
are  also  being  studied :  "The  lost  Pink"  "Pree  Place,"  "De¬ 
fending  the  Port,"  "The  White  Cane, "  "The  Three-Board  Race, « 

" Tug- o’ war, "  etc.  •  .  ..  .V  -Z  ’  z.z: 

Educational  problems  yard  most effectively  and  easily 
solved  in  those  boarding  schools  in  which  gnmOs  are  well  or¬ 
ganised'  and  regularly  played  and  the  life  of  the  student  .  _ 
body  is  interesting .  Games  foster  .friendship'; and  comradeship, 
cooperation,  discipline,  persistence,  teamwork  find  striving 

for  better  results. .  ''  "  "  '  ■ :  ' .a.  '  " 

..  ..We  r  are  ..examining  ,  only  some  of  t he .  forms  of  extracurri¬ 
cular  activity  now  taking;  place  in  boarding  schools.  Ex¬ 
perience  testifies  to  the  great '.possibilities  at  the  disposal 
of  boar ding-schools  for  the  useful "and  intelligent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  leisure  outside  the  classl’dom.  1  '  t; 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  noted  that  extracurricu-  f 
lar  educational  Work  in  a  number  of  boarding  schools - has  not 
yet  attained  the  proper  degree  of  development. 
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.  It  is  binding  oil .  the  pedagogical  collectives  to  im¬ 
prove  tiiis  area  of  work  with  children  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  matter  is' not  merely  quantitative,  that  is,  it  does  not _ 
merely  involve  the  enrolling  of  all  the  boarding-school  pupils 
in  clubs hut  also  the  resolution  of  a  number  of  other  pro-  . 
hlems.  . 

The  'first  and  f  oremost  need  is  to  strengthen  '.the  cha¬ 
racter-building  side  of  extracurricular  work  with  'children;. 

It  has  been  observed  that  'in  many  boarding-schools  extracur¬ 
ricular  Activities  are  regarded  as  merely  a  way  of  keeping 
children  out  of  mischief ,  Not  always  do  the  pedagogues  think 
through  the  educational  possibilities  of  every  extracurricular 
measure  thoroughly ' and  profoundly.  This  considerably  lessens 
the.  educational  effects; of  the  entire  program.  This  short¬ 
coming  must  be  liquidated. 

Extracurricular  activities  will  fulfill  their  purpose 
when  ".they  are  organically  related  to  the  whole  boarding 
school  system  Of  educational  and  character  building  work. 

Hence  it  is  imperative  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  work  of 
every  club,  circle,  program  and  plan  of  recitals,  parties 
and  excursions,  -  :  -,Vi  ..  'i  r  .  ... 

It  is  still  possible  to  see' a  certain  split  between 
extracurricular  activities  and  classroom  studies,  especially 
in  the  field  of  polyte  clinical  instruction.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  few  technical  youth  clubs  in  board¬ 
ing-schools.  The  program  of  the  clubs  consists  mainly  of 
making  home-made  mechanical  gadgets,  whereas  familiarity  with 
the  technology  of  materials  and  rational' methods  of  work 
easy  enough  for  the  children  to  understand  receive  so  little 
attention  as  to  be  almost  entirely  neglected.  To  be  sure, 
a  technical  club  is  a  place 'where  the  children  must  engage 
in  practical  labor,  bht  such  work  alone  does  not  give  the 
desired  results.  It  must  not  be  divorced  from  the  .problems  1 
of  polyteehnical  instruction  as  is  done  in  those  boarding  ... 
schools  in  which  the  extracurricular  work  is  reduced  to  the 
implementation  of  narrowly  .practical  ideas. 

This  is  an  important  circumstance  which  is  beginning 
to  command  serious  attention.  In  the  Kopeysk  Boarding- School, 
they  are  setting  up  clubs  for  motion  picture  mechanics,  chefs, 
shoemakers  and  joiners,  that  offer  a  special  program  of  theo¬ 
retical  studies. 

In  the  work  of  academic  clubs  the  relationship  with, 
the  school  program  is  expressed  more  clearly,  but  here  ver¬ 
balizing  tends  to  take  precedence 'over' practical  assignments 
such  as" maps,  tables,  collections,  herbariums,  instruments 
and  the  like.  .  :  .c 

Extracurricular  work  in  the  boarding  schools  is  done 


under"  thb  guidance  of  teachers  and  supervisors.  '  This  is  as 
it  Should  he,  hut  in  some  boarding  schools  the  -role  of  child¬ 
ren’s  initiative  is  minimized.  The  teachers  try  to  do  every¬ 
thing  themselves  and  convert  the  pupils  into  mere  automatons; 

Extracurricular  activities  must  he  conducted  with  the 
active  participation'  of  children,  including  the _  Komsomol,  the 
pioneer 'organizations  and  the  student  council.  J::  - 

!  -  In  a  few  hoarding  schools,  as  for  instance,  the  Chelya¬ 
binsk  Rail-Road  .Boarding  Schools ,  the  clubs  were  organized 
at  the  request  of  the  children  themselves,  -when  groups  of  r 
pupils 'wishing  to  join'  them,  appeared.  Usually,  the : teachers 
do  not  wait  for  the  children  to  ask  for  a  new  club,  reader’s 
conference  or  excursion,  ^hey  do  a  big  job  of  preparatory 
work,  study  the  interests  of  the  Children  and  try  to  direct  !  . 
and  develop  their  tastes  fori  labor  and  sports,  literature  and 
art.’  As  a 'result;  the  teachers  and  pupils  decide  together, n  / 
without  procrastination  and  ^orm  of  extracurricular  activities 

This  approach  encourages  self-relience  and  should  he 
used  in  other  hoarding-schools. 

So  long  as  the  hoarding-schools  consist  of  lower  and 
intermediate  classes,  extracurricular  work  will  naturally  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  giving  the  children  useful  knowledge,  working 
out  practical  skills  and  habits,  and  making  good  use  of 
leisure.  But  the  older  the  children  the  more  insistent  will 
be  the  problem  of  doing  socially  useful  productive  labor  of 
various  kinds  in  the  children’s  collective.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  need  to  engage  in  the  arts,  in  physical 
education  and  athletics  or  to  organize  academic  clubs,  would 
he  disregarded.  But  socially  useful  labor  will  take  its 
rightful  place.  Every  hoarding  school  should  begin  at  this 
early  date  to  undertake  measures  to  attain  this  aim. 

The  most  complicated  problem  on  which  the  teachers’ 
collectives  are  now  working  is  the  drawing  up  of  program  of 
upbringing  in  relation  to  ages.  This  problem  also  interests 
the  mass  schools  in  which  they  are  now  trying  to  determine 
what  educational  demands  should  be  made  on  the  students,  in 
relation  to  skills  and  ability  to  labor,  physical  prepara¬ 
tion,  esthetic  development,  manners,  discipline  and  other 
sides  of  the  life  and  activitir  of  the  child. 

The  first  attempts  to  determine  the  concrete  aims  of 
extracurricular  educational  work  in  the  boarding-schools  were 
related  to  the  determination  of  norms  of  conduct  to  which 


the  collective  should  conform,  for  the  time  being,  the  pro¬ 
grams  remained  rather  general,  but  they  were  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Now  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
are  concentrated  on  determining  the  demands  to  be  made  on  the 


children  in  all  other  areas  of  their  lives  particularly  in 


» 
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the  area  of  extracurricular  studies ,  it  is  not  enough  to 
sav  that  the  school  should  have  a  certain  academic,  technical 
or"  art  club.  Apparently,,  it', is  also  necessary  to  define  ,  ex¬ 
actly,  what  types  of  work- the  children  of  various  ages  would 
do  in  these  clubs,  and  what  methods  they  would  use.  The 
boarding-schools  take  energetic  measures  to  teach  the  pupils 
the  skills  of  domestic  science,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  determined  how  to  adapt  this  work  to  individual 
age  groups .  Of  course ,  the  setting'  up  of  such  ■  a _  program  -of- 
educational  work  is  a  complicated  patter,  requiring  a  great'; 
deal  of  time,  effort  and  testing,  but  its  extreme  importance 
makes  this  necessary,  v  n;.  \  ..linn,  nnh  noi 

Extracurricular  eduotional  .work, must  have. its  model  . 
program  for  every  class.  The  existence  pi  such  a.  program 
will  make  these  studies  purposeful,  valid  in  content,  and 
varied  in  form,  and  Will  lead  to  fine  educational  results. 


- 


'  .•  ■' :-’A‘  '  The  Bdarfiin^  school  feffd  the  Family 

The  opening  of  boarding-schools  significantly  changes 
the  relationship  of  the  family  to  social  education  by  greatly 
increasing  the  importance  of  the  latter.  ;•  ■/.  j 

'  -  In  connection  with  the ,  increased  ‘ Importance  of  ■  the  x  "\ 
social  side  of  education,  Some  parents  and  teachers  asked  the 
questions  would  ’the  boarding  school  totally  liquidate  the 
home  upbringing,  would  it ■ bring  about  an  estrangement  between 
parents  and  children,  life  has'  Shown  that-’  this  Is  •  not  so .  : 

Children  are  placed  in  boarding  schools/ only  at  the 
express  wishes  of  their  parents.  There  have  been  many  more 
applications  than  vacancies. This  fact  alone /convincingly • ' 
testifies  to  the  immense  popularity  of  -..social  .education.  The 
boarding-school  pupils  see  their  parents  regularly  on  their 
free  days,  On  holidays  and  also  ^during  winter,’ /spring  and 
summer 'vacations .  '  /</  //>•''  •  -a  '•  ./:.///.  ••%/!.: iov.  n.::n ••••;:  a;  f  "c-v  .. 

■  h  The  parents  continue  to  take  part  in  the  Upbringing  '  •v1 
,.  of'  their  children  in  new , '  specific :  ways .  The  warm  relat  ions  ' 
of  love  and  mutual  respect,  the  feelings  of  spiritual  close¬ 
ness,  sincere  friendship  and  pare  for  each  other  typical  of  • 
parent’s  ahd  ’•’children, '  are  not ;  infringed  upon.  ...  Parents  love, 
tenderness,  attention  and  child  love,  attachment,  loyalty 
and’  respect  for  mother 1  and  father,  remain  the  saiie.-  :.o  i/h  / 
If  for  any  reason  whateyer,  the  family 'becomes  dissa-  .’ 
tisfied  with  the  ;ifact  that  the'  child -  is  studying'  at  the 
bodhdiiig  .sPhopli  they  may '  t  ake;  him 'out  and  enrdll  him  ina.v 
public  School  of  general  education,  ano  v  ./'  hJ/ih  //•f  ' 

The  new  system  of  social  education  enables  the  parents 
to  work 'well  in  production  and 'to  •participate "actively .in  the 
social  and  cultural  life  of  the  country; r  Their  ;r.iinds  are  at  ' 
rest  as  far  aSii.0  lup-bringing' '  and  education'  Of'  t lie ir" children  • 
is  concerned.  The  family  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  parents  are  largely  freed  from  the";  cares  Connected  with 
feeding  the'  children,  controlling  -the  regimen;  of  rt he  day, 
purchasing  clothihg  and  footwear  etc;  yn  ■ v  .•:./' //../  a.,  . 

•  am-  a  -lonely  wOman  (writes  a  worker  at  one  of  the  ./a ... 

' Zlatoust'  piahts)  1  work.  I.  have  a  son.  iVhat  a  lot  of  trouble 
-  f  had: with  him.  T  used  to  lock  him  in ’before  going ,to'work.7 
He  staged’  alone  all  day',  was  bored  and  lonely.  But  if  I  ,  • 

d*  id  not  lock' him  in  he  would  be  running  the  streets.'  ioh;’  1 
-  Last  year  my  Valerik  entered  first  grade.  He  did  .poor 
work  in  school.  I  worked  on  shifts' and  so  there  was  no  one 
‘to*  help -him :  with  his  homework* r:  But  ■  now  a/ wonderful  ■  thing 
happened,  to  me  ,  and  not  to'  me  alone //a  boarding  school  opened 
and  I  put  Valerik  in  it.  .  U?  ; 

And  after  three  months  at  the  boarding  school  my  child 
became  a  new  boy. 
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He  began  to  do  better  school  work  and  to  behave  better . 
He  is  always  clean  and  nest.  ■  .’He  eats,  goes  on  outings  uncier 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  does  his  homework,  goes  to  bed, 
and  all-  of  this 'at  the  proper,  time.  „  .■  . 

'  .  Many  tllanlcs  to  /the  Party  'and  -  the  government  i or  taking 
indef at igable  care  of  our  children.  (Zlatoustovskiy  Rabocniy 
/“Zlatoust  W.orker_7  of  4  January  .1957  article  by  Ye*  Sal’nikova 
""He  T  haiilc  you  on  Behalf  of  Our  Children.  )  .  ■  • 

"I'  am  raising  six  children  all  alone,  (writes  Mother- 
heroine'  Grigor ’veva».  .My  husband  was  a  railroad  worker.  He 
died  on  his°yob.  •:  I  thought  I  would  not  survive  my  grief,  _  _ 

would  not  be  able  to  raise  my  children.  But  the  state  helped 
me?  the  children  were  awarded  good  subsidies. <  I  began  to 
V;ork .  This  year,  my  son  Pavlik  was  accepted  into  the  xiion 
class  in  : the ' boarding  school,  He  is  doing  good  work  which 

Pavlik  likes  his  new  life.  When  he  comes  home  on  Sunday 
he  soys  to 'his  younger  brother  and  sisters  "Clean  the  room, 
help  mamma,  do  good  work  in  school".  Then  he  shows  them  how 
they  make  the  beds  at  the  boarding  school .  And  then  he  ’takes 
the  broom  and  cleans  up  the  room.  I  see  that  they  t  each  child¬ 
ren  o'ood  work  habits  in  the  boarding  school,,  that  they  bring 
them°u-o  well  ...  ,1  wish  to  thank  our  own  Party  and  government 
from  the  -  bottom  '$%.  my  heart  for  taking  wonderful  care  of  our 
children,  and  to  send  a  mother's  thanks  to  the  teachers  and 
child- supervisors  of  the  boarding-school."  -  .  •  • 

However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  think  that  placing  the 
children  in  a  boarding  school  releases  the  father  or  mother 
from  their  obligations  or  responsibility  to  society  for  the 

upbringing  of  their  children.  ,  v,-  A  ,  ,  , 

:  The  ozpopienco  of  [hoarding— schools  thus  far9  has  air* 
ready  made  it  possible  to  arrive,  at.  the  conclusion  that  the 
success  of  the  educational  character-b; ilding  work  depends  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  correctly  organized  cooperation 

of  teachers  and  parents. . ,  . _  ,  -  . 

At  this  point  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  a  circum¬ 
stantial  reply  to  many  questions,  for  example,  in  regard  to 
the  psychological  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  children 
and  on  how  they. .affect  their  new  relations  with  their  parents, 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  form  should  the  parents  _  participate 
in  the  life  of  the  school,  how  often  should  the  children  see 
their  parents,  what  hew  forms  of  regular  and  periodic  work 
with  the  family  should  the  boarding  school  conduct  in  cases 
where  it  has  no  social  unit  like  a. school  of  general  education. 

The  cooperation  of  teachers  and  parents  goes  back  to  the 
period  of  preparation  for  the'  opening  of  boarding  schools. 

The  teachers  visited  the  homes  of  most  of  their  luture 


students/  and  they  jiearned  about  the  type  of  home  upbringing 
they  had  had;  this  way  very  helpful  to  the  teachers  in  their 
future  work.  :  .;o>o  ;-x.-/ V/'. x  ,iw/  I/:/..//.  /e  : 

1  After  the  opening  of  the  boarding  schools  ,'.;f heir  re  la- 

tions  with  the  parents  acquired  a  systematic ; character.  Par¬ 
ent  meetings  were  held  at  the  outset.  For  example,  Chelya- 
bunslc  Boarding-School  No.  2  held  a  parents  meeting; one  week/,/  ! 
after  registration.  .  :  •  •/  •  ••'•  -v/jv-  j;  x^r-ory1 /S/ I-.  ■ 

?  .  •:  The  fathers  and  mothers  went  carefully  over-  the  entire 
four  story  new  building  of  the  boarding-schools  the  classrooms, 
the  rooms  reserved  for  rest  and  games,  the  library- and  reading 
room,  the  workshops  and  the  gymnasion,  the  dining  room,  -the  J:, 
dormitories,  the  rest  rooms  and  the  showers .  /  - 

After  this,  the  parents  assembled  in  the  auditorium  where 
the  director  described  the  day *s  regimen  and  explained  on  what 
terms  they  could  see  their  children.  -'The  parents  made  many  ; 
good  suggestions  and  elected  a  'parents'  committee./  ;  /  : 

It  was  good  to  see  that  the  point  of,  view  of  the  teachers 
and  parents  coincided  on  all  the  problems.  The  parents  were 
told  with  particular  emphasis  of  the  need  to  teachithe  child¬ 
ren  to  work,  to  instill  into  them  practical  skills  and  know- 

&]■'?■■■■■  During  the !  first  days  in  a  large  collective,  some  of  yr 
the  children  felt . oppressed  by  the  unaccustomed  surroundings, 
regimen  and  discipline,  they  missed  their  parents/' cried  and 
asked  to  go  home,  and  some  of  •  the  more  ''enterprising”,  and  un¬ 
disciplined  children  ran  away  from  school.-  This  was ,  especia-r 
lily  typical  of  the  tots.  •/  .  ft- .  J/  ' f 

>  We  can  cite  the  following  example.  "  -fy  >  ^  /Kef" 

i'  .;:  Vanya  N.  a  pupil  of  Chelyabinsk  Boarding  School  No.  2,  ;; 

peered  fearfully  around  him,  as  he  stuffed  left  oyer  pieces 
of  -bread  into  his  pockets .  had  deceived  the  teacher,  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  he  forgot  to  put 'away  his  napkin  and  must  return' 
to  the  dining  room.  :  :;,:t  .  i a: // 

i  -  After  getting  the  bread,  he  darted  into  the  yard; „ and  ; 
then  into  the  familiar  street.  The  plan  had  been  conceived 
long  before  and  the  boy  acted  resolutely  ,  *  *  Here-, Was  the  -. 
street  car  stop/:  -The  street  car  approached.  The  boy  quickly  ' 
got  into  the  car  and  hid  in  the  corner,  between  the  passengers, 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  conductor.  rw;-  >,]■;>  y  yu-v/y 

'',4  But  Vanya  was  not  to  ride  very  long;  as  luck  would  have 
-it;  the  comptroller  entered  the  car  and  took  the  ticket less 
and. -suspiciously  scared  passenger  to  the  police  station. . ;  An  • 
hour  later,  Vanya "stood  with  hanging  head  in  the  office  of  the 
principal.  ify :/  f ..  ./.v-  /v=c?:-.-..r.-.r-  ;:t>\  y  fix 

-"Why  did  you  run  away,  what  do  you  dislike  -around  here?" 
"I  like  everything- here, ”  whispered  Vanya,  :f  I.  only  ■  r’?...- 
wanted  to  see  Mamma  and  sister  Olen’ka,  and  to  feed  "my  Sharik, 

I  am  homesick” ....  The  boy  began  to  cry.  //-'/  : 

-yy,  '  109;:  -  :  f  /  f  ;■ 


’’Very  well,  vie*  11  send  for  your  mother  and  sister  and 
you  will  see  them"  said  the  director  soothingly.  •  ■ 

Vanya  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  school,  made  a  lot  / 
of  friends  and  w as  no  longer  homesick.  .  *  ‘  ^ 

The  first  month  was  a  kind  of  test  of  the  ability  of 
the  children  to  live  without  their  parents,  in  a  different, 
non-family  collective .  The  children  adjusted  themselves  to  •  y 
the  new  regimen,  made  friends  and  learned  to  fulfill  their  •  h '-1 
obligations.  A  month  later,  they  were  allowed  to  go  home  on 
Sundays j  -  and: the  parents  Were  given  permission  to  visit  the 
•: children  at  the  school.'  ‘  ;;V  ,. :  1  ryf-'y  :  '  '  y/t 

Both  the  children  arid  the  teachers  prepared  carefully 
for  the  first  meeting  with  the  parents.  y,  ■  ■ 

Things  were  put  into  order  With  particular  care  and  lOve , 
The  pugils,  after  loOkxng  themselves'  over- in  the  mirror  and 
brushing  off  the  last  "dust '  part iclr  kept  smoothing  their 
already  neatly  combSd  hair.r< Bull  of  expectancy,  the  children 
did  not  want  to  play.  They  moved  about  slowly  and  furtively 
-peered  out  of  the  windows.  '•  !'  •  V  / 

At  last,  the  first  parents  came .  They  were  joyfully 
met  by  the  children  and  teachers.  The  fathers  and  mothers 
eagerly  questioned  the  teachers  abdut  their  children,  their 
meals,  studies,  behavior  and  ways  of  spending  their  hours  of 
leisure.  ’v  :y  -  f:  ; ■  ■  f:t:’  t  ■ 

i .  These  talks  are  One  of  the  important  forms  of  the  con¬ 
tact  between  the  boarding  school  and  the  parents.  Teachers 
and  parents  become  well  acquainted,  they  exchange  observations 
and  ideas.*  Individual,  education .'.1  work  with' fathers  and  mother 
is  also  done.  t ■  p  f 

"Your  girl  has  not  yet  developed  a  taste  for  work"  says 
the  teacher  to  the  parents.  "Be  sure  and  give  her  some  house¬ 
hold  chore  to  do  on  her  day  out.  let  her  see  that  She  is  going 
to  be  taught  to  work  at  home  and  in  school/  This  is  very  im-  • 
portant,  because  without  work  effort,  without  the  inculcation 
of  solid  work  skills,  no  good  educational  results  can  be  ach¬ 
ieved. 11  v  ;  :  '•';  .-W  P  /’"■•■  :  ■  p/;.  r  ;  f  .... 

Prom  talks  with  teachers  and  supervisors,  the  parents 
learn  about  their  children’s  marks,  they  look  over  their  note¬ 
books  and  drawing  albums,  they  view  the  finished  products  of 
•their  work  in  practical  arithmetic,  botany  and  needlework. 

They  want  to  know  who  are  their  children’s  playmates,  what 
games  they  play  and  what  subjects they  take . 

These  talks  are  conducted  tactfully  in  a  calm  and  friend¬ 
ly  tone.  Parents  and  teachers  frankly  tell  each  other  about 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  child-caring,  and  about  good  ‘h  - 
methods  of  influencing  the  children,  often  found  by  accident 
and  very  witty.  This  kind  of  atmosphere  makes  the  parents  Hce 
the  school,  it  fosters  a  purposeful  friendship  of  adults  all 


equally  interested  in  -good  educational  results, ;  r  v;  ;C;!f 

(The  children  spenQ '$heir  days  off  in  the 'family,  -among 
their  dear  ones; ..  This  is  where  the  new  hahits  and  "behavior 
"traits,  consistently fostered  in- the  hoarding  school,  are  put 
to  the  test.  Margarita  Petrovna,  a  parent,-  tells  the  follow¬ 
ing  story s  at  I-  At  p;--  .  ,t.  ;MAr"'  Ul’  vg 

"At  6  P.M,  on  Saturday  Stasik  and  I  pans  homey 'r.Wer sat; 
about  talking.  Ohcb  again,  I  questioned  my1, son  about  his  teach¬ 
ers!  supervisors ;  and  fifthryear  classmates.,  about  his  -.studies' 
and -what  he  does  for  relaxation.  Then  I  began  setting  the  table 
Stasik  suddenly  said;  "Mother,  don’t.  be  in  -a  hurry.  t  In  school 
we  sup  at.  8  O’ c loch  in  t  he  evening. *  His  words  were;  so  unex-_ 
pected  and  at  the  same  time  so  convincing  that  I  merely  replie 
"Very  well."  ’  :<a  .  r. riv  ■  y-,;:  . oytl vie'  V\V:a  -;it  -V 

The  following  morning  my  hoy  made  me  very  happy.  It  used 
to  he  impossible  to  wake  him  up,  but  this  time  he  got  up  hy 
himself  at  7' o* clock  aired’ the  room,  did  his 'morning  setting 
up  exercises,  made  the  bed,’  tidied  up  the  room,  washed  himself 
well  and  then  asked s  ’Mom,  where  is  the  iron?  .1  think  I  have 
time  to  press  my  suit  before  breakfast . ’  And  he  did:  manage 
to  press’” it.  I  looked  at  my',  son  and  I.  thought,  'fine  lad,  he 
has-  become  fond  of  work,  he  .is  neat,  disciplined,  polite  and 
serious.  They  bring  them  up  well  in  the  boarding  school!. ."  V 
Many  parents  note  With  satisfaction  that  after  a  short 
stay  in  the  boarding  school  their  children  give  evidence  of 
habits  of  neatness,  ; cleanliness, diligence -and  courtesy.  f-.  -  ;; 

On  their  free  days, -  the  boarding,  school  pupils  try  to 
show  tholr  families'  how  much  they  have  accomplished.  : 

In  the  past ,  it  was  impossible  to  get  her  to  bring  - 
water  and  Jto  clean-up  the  room.  But  now  my  .Natasha  does 
k  "everything  herself,  and  even  shows  me  how  to  make  a  'better 

dinner.  She -was  taught  this  in  the  boarding  school.  Thank 
you  teachors,  you  are  doing  a  good  Job"  said  a  worker  from  a 
local  plant  at  a  parent  s  ’  meeting  a  t  the  Korkino  Boarding 
School,  i.  ..  t.  ?A  .  t  ;  v, 

"We  ^ere  afraid  that  .our' Children  would  be  spoiled  in 
the  boarding'  school.  There  were  rumors  that  they  would  have 
everything  handed  to  them  on  a  silver  platter  and  would  for¬ 
get  how  to:  work"  said  a  father  who  placed  a  son  and  daughter  •- 
*  in  the  boarding-school,  tt:  A  i:-  'Atr-vctt  'to  or AtAov. 

1  .  'r"But  I  see  that  they  are  gV  : wing  up  like  real  human  ,0;: 

beings,  and  they  have  a  good  influence  on  my  other  children. 

The  teachers  are  right  to  train  the  children  to  work,".  We  have 
;-no  need  for-  fine  gentlemen  in, oar  country.  We  are  a  working 
people  and  our  children  should  be  the  same."  •  .it-,  rA: 

.  luring  the  first  months  of  their  work,1  the  teachers  ,.,y 
noticed  that  -sCme  children  were '’indifferent  toward  their  parents 
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“Yura’s  mother  is  here”  announced  the  monitor  in  the 
game’  room.*  "Yul'ka,'- be  off  w^th  you*  downstairs  .“ 

The  hoy  got  up  reluctantly  from  the  'table,  ran  his  fin- 
gers  through  his  hair  with  ah  impatient  gesture,  looked  fixedly 
around  him  and  said  loudly  td  a.  tall  gawky  teenager  who  stood 
hy  the  map;  "Vovka,  take  my  place  in  the  game  for  five  minutes. 
1*11  he  right  hack."  •'  ■  : :  -g  . « : :  -  V  .'-.v:' 

in  the  parents’  reception  room  Antonina  Pavlovna  was 
impatiently  waiting  for  her  hoy.  .The  mother  had  not  seen  him 
for  more  than  two  months  because  she  had  been  away  on  a  mission. 
Yura  finally  appeared,  wearing  a  neat  brown  corduroy  suit.  . 

Mother  and  son  -greeted  each;  Other  with  a  kiss .  Antonina 
Pavlovna  wanted  to  have  a ' good  talk  with  him  hut  Was  startled 
to  hear  him  say;  "goodbye,  Mom.  the  kids  are  waiting  for  me. 

I  gotta  go,"  -v,-:  '  /  \ -  V-g" : -■''■■■  ,  ■■ 

"Why  so  soon?"  v'  'k- y-;. . ‘f:;:  / 

"We  are  playing  a  game."  t  h-'-.a  !  ■  'v.  -•  y, 

'"VJell,  at  least  take  the  gobdieS"  said  the  mother  in  a 
trembling  voice.  -  g  '  1  f  "W 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Sausages,  candy,  cookies  and  apples . . ." 

"Give  me  the  candy  and  the  apples  and  take  the  rest  home', 

I  don’t  need  it,  they  feed  us  well  here-,-" 

Yura  said  goodbye  hastily  and  ran  off. 

The  supervisor  went  over  to • the  mother  and  Antonina 
Pavlovna  told  her  what  she  thought,  ending  with  the  words;' 
"Children  Should  be  made  to  remember  their , parents,  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  respect  them,  and  be 1 capable  of  filial  love  and  de¬ 
votion."  1  ' 

'Sometimes  children  refused  to  go  home  on  their  days  ofx, 
saying,  "Me  are  very  well  off  here .  There  is  nothing .to  do  at 

home.”  -  ’  -  r.  •'  5 

Some  children  would  go  home  Saturday  night  only  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  boarding  school  Sunday • morning .  :  r 

This  was  due  to  many  causes,  primarily ■,  the  fact  that 
the  children  have  better  conditions  for  study,  social  work 
and  relaxation  at  school.  There  they  find  themselve's  in  a  • 
friendly,  happy  group  of -their  peers,  occupied  with  interest¬ 
ing  and  diversified  work,  games  and  fascinating  doings.  -Here 
good  traditions  of  comradeship  and  friendship  are  formed,  and 
cordial  relations  between  the  child  arid  the  student  body,  and 
the  child  and  the  teachers  and  supervisors  develop. 

The  teachers  endeavor  to  foster  love  and  respect  for 
pr  rents,-  and  a  thoughtful  attitude  toward  the  other  members  Of 
the  family.  Talks -on  "Your  father  and  mother,"  "What  you  can 
do  for  your  family,"  "How  did  you  spend  your  day  at  home?" 

"All  kinds  of  mothers  are  needed,"  "YoUr  birthday  is  your  a.r: 
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holiday,  your  parents ’  and  oars, "  the  organization  of  class  , 
meetings  at  ifhich  parents  listen'  to  their  children  tell  about’ 
their  studies  and  life  in  the  school,  the ‘implementation  Of 
parents 1  days,  or  as  they  also  call  them,  open-school  days,  ' 
intra^mural '  festivals  ’with  the  pa rt ic  ipa t  i  o'ri/  of  parent s 
all  these  educational  measures  are  taken  to.  strengthen  and //  y 
develop  the  love  of  children  for  their  parents .  .  /  /f/ 

This  is  how  the  fir§t  b ir t hday  b  e 1 e bra t i on  was  held ’  . 

in  the  Zlatoust  Boarding  School,  / '  /;/  f  ;  /;//  //  *  : :: 

The  student  body,  -the,  teachers  and  the  patents  actively 
prepared  for J this  ; day. ;  J ;; f ;'rr; . "v/' ' ; Sy/' //  1 ,, -■! ■  ;  :;;r' ' :  ■ 

'Under  the  .guidance  of  their  teachers;;  the  -children 
made1  gifts  for; 'their  classmates ; ;  Every  group  secretly  pre-  t 
pared  a  surprise,  v. The  parents  also 'dielpedv  They  sewed  on 
costnnes'  and  helped  rehearse  the  dances  and  song's,^.  The  y: 
pupil  council  sent  the  parents  the  following  pbstcards  in  //•• 
the  name  of  the  pupils  and  the  teachers :  ;  i “  ", .  ’’  //\ ’v '  '  ‘ 

"Dear  S.  A.  and  *K.  LJ  We  congratulate  you  on  Vitya’s 
birthday.  We  wish  you  good  health  and  success  in  your  work  :  s 
We  all  believe1  that  Vitya  will  grow  up '.to  be  a  real  citizen  .. 
of  our  great'  homeland.  Please  come  to  the  ; Birthday  Party.  " 

The  long  awaited  day  came.  .Preparations  for  the  'party 
began  in  the  morning,'  The  first  to 'put  'onythelr  'dress  .uni-  l':; 
forms  were  the  bi rthday  boys ;  -and  girls «  ;The.y  c orild  be  recog¬ 
nized  at  once,  from  their  happy  faces.  ••  Their  friends  crowded 
around  -them  to  congratulate  them.  -  The  parents  arrived  and 
were  happily  met  by  the  children.  To  the  sounds  of  a  march, 
the  'children'  quickly  ’  got  into'  formatiori  to  accompany  the 
adults  to  tho  dining  room.  '  ^  ;/'/•’ r 

••  The  dining  room  looked  different,  .in  the  middle  of  ... 
the  room,  underneath  a  large'  chand e  1  i e r  ; s t o pd  a  large  well  ro  i 
set  table.  It  was  decorated  with  flowers1." j;';- The  ’birthday  boys 
and  ‘girls  and  their  parents  were  invited  totrietable. 

;  ;  Everybody  sat  down  quickly.  •  In  the  hush  that  followed 

the  director  warmly  ^Congratulated  the  birthday  children ,  h‘ J  ’ 1  'i 
appealed  to  them1  to  study  better,  to  join  /clubs  and  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  become  worthy  pioneers  and  Komsomol '  members .  - :  ' •'  _ f  ' 
"Let  this  joyful  celebration,  be  pur '  t'radit  i oha  1  cele-!  ' 
brat i oh  of  the  solid  and  wonderful  friendship 'between  parents 
and  chi ldren.  ■  Let  the  boys  arid  girls  1  ove  their  mothers  and 
fathers .  brothers  and  sisters,  grandmothers;  and  grandfathers .- . 

"Dear  children  and  teachers! "  said  'Sasha  K. '  s  mother 
"it  is  hard  not  to  be  moved  at  moments  such  as  this  --  one 
feels  so  much  joy,  so  much  happiness.  This  year/  the  birth-" 
day  of  my  Sasha  and  his  comrades  is  being  celebrated  unusu¬ 
ally  well  because  we'  are  surrounded  by  so  many  friends. " 

"Children  you  must  truly,  appreciate  the  attention  and 
care  lavished  oh  you  by  teachers  and  supervisors,  by  our  :  1  , 


Communist  Party  arid  the  Soviet  government  *  You  live  rind  study 
under  wonderful  conditions,  you  have  a  happy  childhood  made 
possible  by  your  grandfathers ,  fathers  and  mothers.;  v,  .  ;  ,1. . . 

Study  hard  and  grow  up  big  and  clever  Sasha,  I  give  > 
you  and  your  friends  a  birthday  gift,  the  "Constructor”  game. 
All  of  you  together,  build  new  machines.  I  am  sure  that  '  ; 

many  of  "you  will  some  driy  be  in  the  vanguard  of  workers  and  . 
inventors*  Prepare  yoUrs elves  for  this . "  .  : 

The  mother  ^kissed  her  .boy  hard  and  gave  him  a  large 
box  -  the  game.'  Everybody  present  clapped  with  delight, 

,  One  after  another,  ..pupils  came  forward  from  every 
group.  They  wish  'their  comrades  a  happy  birthday  and  give 
them  gifts  inade  with  their  own  hands  or  bought  by  the  board? 
ing  school:  here  are  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  napkins 
and  games,  "Reading  Game,  "  "Who  is  First, and  books  and  a  ..  . 
plane  arid  a  great  deal  else,  ;.hr.;.-Vv' hi  r  ,hhi  <-.hV  riri'.1--’  X' 

The .congratulatory  speeches  over,  the  birthday  dinner 
began  when  the  chef  appeared  in  the  dining  room.  '  ^  h,-.  ' -  :  . 

,  "Forgive  me  dear  guests  rind  children.  We  are  a  little 
late"  says  he  as  he  looks  around  him  roguishly, "but  we  have 
just  finished  baking  the  birthday  cakes.  Here  they  are  and 
we  hope  you'll  enjoy  them."  riy.  /.i  '.h'hh/V...  ./  ... 

,  ,  The  kitchen  boys  bring  in  the  cakes  rind  place  one  in 

front  of  every  birthday  boy  or  girl,  h  ;  .•  •..  •  ’ v,;  ■ 

'  ,  ,  ’iThis  is  really  something! ”  softly  says  someone,  at  . 
one  of  the  tables,  *  :  h/:'  '  i-  ■  r  ■  ;  •  h-; 

t;  '  Sash  K. ,  the '.birthday  boy,  gets  up  and  says  loudly, 
so  everyone  could  hear;  r,-,--  .-hi-;. 

"•We  want  to  -treat  all  the  guests  arid  all  the  kids, 
let  us  divide  up  all  the  cakes  irito" equal  shares.  "'  '7  ;  vh' 

tv "Right!  .right!"  '.  ;.  .  .  ,,  ;  :  .:h;h''’hhh,/V;  .yr\-rih'  .  ... 

One  after  the’  other,  all  15  birthday  takes  were  cut 
up  and  tbe  birthday  boys  and  girls  took  the  pieces  on  dessert 
plates  to  all  the  tables  for  their  parerits . and  other  children. 

After  diriner,  there  was  entertainment  by  the  children, 
a  puppet  show' Arid  games.1-'  After  a  brief  rest,  the  children 
accompanied  by  parents  teachers  and  supervisors  ascend  to  the 
auditorium.  Two  strict  ushers  stand  in  the  doorway  checking 
the  tickets.  But  where  does  tne  get  the.  tickets?  It  seems 
that  there,  is  a  cashier'  s  window  where  it  is  possible  for 
each  and  everyone  to  get  a  ticket.  '  h'h'  nhrihv "hi phhf'V  . 

One  need  only  give  his  surname,  his  class,  the  name 
and  patronymic  pf.  one’s  mummy  and  daddy  (those  who  came  to 
the  party)  the  name  and  patronymic  of  the  teacher  rind  super¬ 
visor,  speak  politely  to  the  cashier  and  not  forget  to  say 
"please"" and  "thank  you. " ,  The  serious  student  cashier  does 
not  forgive  mistakes  and  makes  .the  applicant  for  the  ticket 
try  again  in  the  proper,  manner.  ...  i 
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The  monitors  show  everybody  to  their  seats The  best 
seats: are  reserved  for  the  birthday  children  and  the  parents. 

„.i  The  concert  begins  with  the  performance  of  a  shadow 
play.  The  title  of  the  play  is  announced,  "Kolobok, ",  ^”The  .. 
Dutnpling_J7  and  the ,  leading  artist?  named.  The  lights  are >y •’ " 
put  out,  the  screen  alone  is  well  lighted.  The  curtain  is 
parted  slowly.  "In  a  certain  kingdom, •  in  a  certain  state 
there  lived,  i  "  gays  the  voice  of  the  young  narrator...  a  sil¬ 
houette  of  an  old  woman  appears.  She  approaches  a  hut  in 
front  of  which  sits  an  old  man*  Step  by  step,  the  action  of 
the  story  unfold.  .  ll  /X  T  . :  irbiX*  -j  ' 

...  Then  the  members  of  the  puppet  club  .began  to  show 
their  art.  The  performance  went  off  well  to  the  shared  joy 
of  "artists'1  and  spectators.  The  last  number  .on  ,the  , program 
was  an  ;act  by  young  gymnasts,  dancers,  singers,  /musicians 
and,  elocutionists.  _  oh  - 

"Goodbye  pappa":  says  first-grader  Kolya.  "Next  Sunday, 
when  I  come  home  I  shall  tell  Zhenya  all  about  the  party. 
Until  then,  don’t  you  tell  her  anything  about  it.  I. am  sure 
they  have  nothing  like  this  ih  her  school."  x..  y 

.  "Goodbye.  Mummy"  says  Tanya  M.  "I  am  so  glad  you  saw 
our. theater  and  heard  the  recitations.  I  am  glad  you  iiked 
everything."  .l-c;  ,r  .-T-  >;r: •  T;;.-!.  j;.-  .i 

„  -Such  participation  by  parents  in . the  life  of  the 
boarding  school,  their  closeness  Go  the  children,  their  ex-  X 
press ions  of  approval  of  their  efforts  and  their  good  wishes 
play  a  good  role.  7 >; 

Every  pretext  should  be  used  to  teach  children  love 
and  respect  for  their  parents.  Take  the  International 
Woman’s  Day  of, ;8  March.  This  day  was  marked  in  many  board- 
ing-schools  with  morning  recitals  to  which  mothers'  were  in-  . 
vited.  The  children  made  presents  for  their  mothers.  T^© 
students  of  Chelyabinsk  School  No.  1  of  the  -South- Urals  Rail¬ 
road  marked  this  day  with  interesting  pioneer  meetings.  The 
children  took  a  long  time  to  prepare  for  this,  event.  1.  Com-  ’ 
petition  for  the  best  present  for  mother  was  announced. 
Everybody  worked  on  something,  a  drawing  or  a  piece  ’of  artis¬ 
tic  embroidery,  the. model  of  a  locomotive,  a  steamboat,  a 
tractor,'  or  an  album.  •  .  i-  '•*;  .yi,-,..; 

"I  made  a  photograph  frame  and  now  I  am  burning  a  /. 
design"  on  it  with  an  electric  needle,"  confided  Igor’  K„  to 
his  friend.  -  >  yil  :;■■■_■  -'l  ;i, 

"I  shall  embroider  a  towel  for  my  mother"  said  Vera 
to  her  friend.  ti’  y-xA  o-i  " .  o-vvl-:.;  ni.  -Pc.-T  .oo... i-.t.,. xa 

In  the  course  of  the  work,:  quite  spontaneously,  a  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  arose:  who  .will  make  the  best  gift?  ;1' 

In  the  evening,  there  were  rehearsals.  Children 
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recited  poems  abput  mothers,  about  the  exploits  of  Soviet 
women,  about  the  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  and 
they  practiced  songs  and  dances.  Excursiohs/  to  the’  depot, 
and  tp  the  power  station,  were  organized.  There,  the  child¬ 
ren  saw  the  work  of 'the1  finest  women  Indus tial  workers.  The' 
children  wrote  many  interesting  things  about  Women  in  their 
pioneer  diaries.  Distinguished  women  were  invited  to  the 
boarding-school  and  to  the  pioneer  muster. 

For.  Woman's  Day  the  school  council  and  the 'pioneer  V1;-; 
unit  council  sent  the'  mothers  letters  of  congratulation. 

One  of  them  follows:  '  ; "  'YY.;-' 

"Dear  Valentina  Sergeyevna! 

We  congratulate  you  on  international  Woman's  Day  — 

The  8  March  Day.  Y  - :'h  :  Y.YY.;-"’  '  '.W 

We  are  glad  to  inform  you  that  your  son  Vitya  and  your 
daughter  Yulya  are  doing  well  in  school  and  that  they  are 
taking  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  pioneer  organization. 

We  wish  you  good  health  and  continued  success  in  your  work 
for  the  good  of  the  socialist  homeland.  ■ 

We  request  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  the  pioneer 
muster  in  our  boarding-school,  on  8  March  at  6  o'clock  in  -  • 

the  evening* "  . '  .  v..'! 

Woman's  Day  came.  Before  classes  began,  the  pupils  ' 
congratulated  the  women  teachers  on  8  March  Day.  The  classes 
and  the  holiday  dinner  were  over  quickly.  The  last  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  meeting  with  parents,  distinguished  guests  and 
young  friends  '—  the' Komsomol  members  of  school  No.  17,  were 

concluded.  ...  ■  V 

:The '’Children  again  and  again  examined  their  exhibition 
'What  We  Are  Able  to  Do,  "  at  which  all  the  presents  made  for 
the*  growh-ups  were  set  out.  They  admired  the  large  photo¬ 
montage  placed  in  the  center,'  i"Wbmen-Railro'ad  Workers  of  the 
Southern  •Urals.'"  h’.;:Y  ""  ‘  : \  '  Y  . 

‘The  parents  assembled,  followed  by  the  guests--  the 
distinguished  industrial  workers. 

The  pioneer  horns'  resounded.  The'  detachment  got  into 
formation,  the  muster  began,  The  pioneers  heard  the  story 
of  the  disfranchised,  oppressed  position  of  women  in 'prere¬ 
volutionary  Russia,  the  great  rights  accorded  women  by  the 
Soviet  government,  the  participation  of  women  in  the  Great 
Fatherland  War,  and  their  heroic  labor  how  in  factories, 
railroads'  and  the  kolkhozes.  '.  ; 

The  speakers  also  told  about  the  new  labor  victories, 
won  on  the  eve  of  8  March  Day,  and  appealed  to  the  children 
to  do  better  work  in  school,  to  be  more  disciplined  and  well- 
mannered,  to  love  and  respect  their  mothers. 

"There  is  "nothing  in  life  dearer  and  hearer  than  a 
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mother,;  her  lovey  her  life  devoted  to  her  children*  Be  worthy  f .. 
sons  and  daughters,  keep  intact  in  your  hearts  the  feeling  vf": 

:  0f  gratitude  to  your  mothers J"  '  These'  were'  the-  concluding  ;.f  f,f 

f  ,  • : words  of  one"  of  the;  Mothers..  <..1  Vfe  ggffl:/%fff  i  f  pf  d  f'g  f  f  f  ;f  • 
Then  the  children  told  about  their  studies*  about  the 
life  of  the  pioneer  collective,  about: 'the  friendship:  of  the 
■  boys  and  girls >  hbout  their  mother s;.rahd:  the.  help  .they  give  f 
them  when  they  arV  home.*';  The'  children  proMsed  to  make  their 
parents' happy  by  doing  good  work  i;In  school,  by  b&igg  diligent, 
by  respecting  'their’  elders/  by  taking  better  care  of  their  - 
•  .  parents.'.  In  conclusion, -  they  entertained  the i r  gue s t s  with 
poems  arid  songs  about  the  Soviet  woman,  her  labor  and  exploits, 

*  and  performed  a  skit  oh  pioneer  friendship*  f  f  "XXf  ■' 

,f  An  important  type  of  contact  between  the  boarding  fb? 

:  'v  school  and"  the  family  'are  the  school, p and  especially,  the 
\f  -•'•ihia'ss,;'::'parerits:h^meetlhgs.*tfim:;;v;'p;:h;f  f  f3  ot:  fit  -  o.  ;  ;v;n>  f 

-  At  class  parents  'meetings  •the:’  result  s  of  the:  work . "  If  ;f  f 
during  the  quarter'  a  re  > 'd  is  c  us  s  ed  and  the  parents 1  knowledge  r : 
in  the  field  'of  Soviet  pedagogy  and  psychology  is'  increased, 
f-ff  The  following  problems  are  ralso  discussed  at  parents ' 

:• 'meetings';  how  to  teach  children  to  take  good  care,  of  public  • 
.property,  how  to  cope  with  obstinacy', '  friendship  between  boys 
:  v  -ff  and^giris,  the'  right  attitude  toward  ,presentsv'^tcv'-n.:in.h^q-.v:U;--: 
ff  "Some  parents"  said  comrade  B.  at  a  parents*  meeting.  . 

at  Chelyabinsk  ^Boarding  School  go.  .2,  '/’often  ’bring  their  child-  f 
f  i:,f  ren  gifts  “of  sweets v  ''At  first'  glance.,  this  -may  csbem  to  be  a  Vf 

good  thing,  an  evidence  Of  maternal  care  and  attention.  But 
should  We  take1  another  look  we  .shall  see  the  following :  Oleg:  . 

;  '  ;0r  Barisa  are  eating  something  good,'  the -rest:  Of  the  children 

are  ’not.  :  They  all  feel  ill-at-ease.  The  eaters  try  to  hide 
and  eat  so  no  one  would  see.  This  leads  to  individualism 
iff..;  and  •greedV  Some  children  are  generous;  .they  share  their 

sweets,1  but  even  so  there  -is  not  enough  for  everybody/  and  - 
"f.f  jealousy  and  hard-feelin'gS  -are'  aboused.-I'  :r  'miff''::  -  f  -  f  h g 
f  ;:f.  ;The  'mother  *s  -offer  to  forbid  the1  direct  giving  of 

*  sweets  to  'children  was  unanimously  support edv  q  It  was  decided 
to  give'  the  gifts'  to  the  supervisor  who  would  distribute  them  : 

g.-  among  the  pupi  1  s y  '  '•  •  '•  ;  -  •  ■  gmbf f-gh''  fdgibPgf : fggbf  <ff.  g  ;•  ■ 

At  another  meeting,  the  problem  of  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  boarding-school  pupils  was  discussed,  ppbf  ,gf  g.. 

;  "Practically -speaking,  we  cannot  help  the  children 
learn”  noted  comrade  P.  "However,"  parents  are  deeply  inter- 
ib'S'€ed  “in  -their  children  being  good  students*,  v  Hence,  we  should  hi 
ask  the  supervisors  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  apply 
themselves  more  to  their  homework  assignments  and  to  demand 
conscientious  work.  On  Sundays,  the  parents  should  supervise  :;g 
the  doing  of  the  homework. "  -  grig  g;  -  iff  f  ;.iii  "f  i  •  f  f  f  fg  J: 

fgFf  Fig;  if fff :ffi;>y;if.;i;;'' .?  /  ■  .if..  117  f  ff gi g- g.ig;F\FFFiVFg 
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The  general  school  meetings  are  convened  two  or  three 
ttesD'S  a  year  and  the  discussions  there  are  on  broader  sub¬ 
jects:  the  role  of  the  family  and  the  social  activities  of 
v,: parents7  in.  •  resolving  -the  basic  educational'  problems  .of,  the? 

boar^'ihg-schbolr  /.'.--:  i  cs/v  •. ■; 

.  t-v.  the-  .election/ of  the  achdol  parents*. noramittee ;  7 ..  n;  -”  0 

the  organization  of  educational  propaganda-raBsong  ■  f  ,-c , 

;-e-  ;}  ci  -  ...-.'.parents';  i:  .-'xierf’ii  .  debcf..  Ve;/:-’  ; 

oh 5  the'-  summing:  up ■  cbfi  the  results  ‘of.  educational  work  and: 
e v l •••  pf  -the  wbrk  of ..-the  school  and  ;c lass-  parents'  ro ommittee s 
•sic  fi  ‘r  ecovering  'the:  past:  semester:  or,  -the  whole  -school'  year,-'. 

-.If  Gradually;  in;  the  course  of  the  .work,  of  every;  boarding 
‘  school  r  a~  -genuinely;  rhelpful.  .parents1  ,aktiv  .emerged.':,;.,  r-V 

'hr  w  .The  -work  of  the x  aktlv ... i s  bee omin g  more  and  more  varied. 
?:It  .Is*  organiz ed  by  the.  rcha irman  v . of  .the  ..Class  .and  school  \ 

parents'  committees. 'and  .also;  the  administration  .and  the 
teachers. o 5;!  av/woeci  i ;;  lo  eqyV  c/vb-Ivoo .?•  r'.-v:'.;'.  . 

e : '*  The  .''parents '  'aktiV  .takes  part  in  the  .resolution  of-  rr-; 
problems  related  to  the  strenghening  af  the  physical- education¬ 
al  base  '.of  the  boarding-  school/. it  Fosters  respect  for  learn¬ 
ing,  helps  organize,  and  implement  •educational  programs:  :.  :y 
parties./)  recitals,!  extracurricular  work  etc.  It  ic.onducts  n* .7 
educational  propaganda  among  •parents'/  and. .help's;' ..public  super¬ 
vision  of  the:  .'work  .of  the;  dining  room,  •  the  -laundry,  the  board- 


workers'  "settlement  in  phelyabinSkaya-.Oblast)  works  well. 

The  Parent's  '/Committee:  .of  .'eleven  is  headed,  by  an  old  Indus*/,  , 
trial  worker,1  •-!.  IT/  Korochkin.  o  The  Committee  has  .-set  up/.r  p 
; three:  comini's  SionS  t  the  tfecpnomic/;  the  ■  every:  Any  and  the  public  - 
dining  rooms.;-  These  -commissions  are  very  helpful'  in  .solving 
many  'problemsii'.i.r  c  l  iCh;-:  T  j  Unow  odo  uyyfitid •  • 

-The  economic  Commission  got  the ’fathers  ,  to  build'  a  r 
log  barn  at  the  -school  garden. plot,  .and  .also  .saw.  to  it.  ,-tha,t-T; 
a  number  of  other  buildings  were.  •.finished/;  - 

io  The  every  day  life  Commission  helped  supply  all  the 
(children,  with  cl,othing.  ;.f:>it  .attracted  the  mothers  to  -work  .in 
rfthfe!.'  sewing  .room  'in  which  the  children  were:  learning  . to  sew.-,.'- 
The  women  aktivists  also  helped  make :  dresses./ .'Jumpers/  shorts, 
shirts/  comforter  Cases.. and  sheets..;  They  helped  with  the  _  . 
parties.  .  . J/.-r. 0 clb. V.-w  a  11. J/aios -vvis'/nov., 

...  The  commission  -  on. .-dining  rooms,; -periodically  furnishes 
parent  monitors  in  --the  ‘.kitc.hen  .and  !:the„  fining  room/ orThe  ■' 

r.-., aktivists.  ‘■supervise’  the  -organization'  of  meals  at  .the  7  boarding 
school  and  the  (purchasing  of  .-good  foodstuffs  at  the-  markets,, 
f'-vinrh  .o'*v  -hr. A  ir.ihs.vcrt..;  Vco  ••tfq!6w‘c.tnc/ alaid  o’’~  ”A  *• .  — r  -  ,  : 


■' !  •>  .C;J,y,fr 
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.  ',v..fv  The  parents  -regularly '  che.Ck  the  menu  for  Calories  and 
variety..  of  food  and,  the ;  quality  of  the  dishes ,  i  they  enforce  -• 
good  table  manners  in  the  dining  room  and, look • into  the , sani¬ 
tary  conditions  in'  kitchen  and  dining. room#  6 Every .'.ten  to  15 
days  the  commission,  convenes  to  discuss  its^f indin.gs,  that ..V  - 
culminate  in  vaiuble  practical  suggestion',-:,  c  rrelda'i-- . .no  -.1 
- :  s .  •  The  members  of  .  the  parents  committee  have  had  talks-  /: 
with  the'  Children:  /"How  w'ere  the  workers  ’  Children  raised  j-.-; 
before  and  how  are  they“. being  brought  up”  now?,r,r; -"Prom  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  in  simple  wolds,  friends,  let  us  talk-1; 
about -mothers,"  "The  Bakal  mines  after'  40  years  ‘6f  the  Sovie  t 
regime,"  '/h  ‘/yk.U  -Wr/  '  y\~j.  >  - /p::>  -•  i  /u  :  J-//.:  v. / : 

. it  is  no  accident  that  the  direct ol*  of  the  boarding 
school  note  s  the  ''immense  importance  of  close1  ties  between  the 
school  and  the  parents  in -resolving. economic  and  educational 
problems!  vf..;:': .  fJch.-ic-a  \ ■  uvcod" 

••-:/'  In  the  Serafimovich  Boarding  School, '(the  town '  of  gera.- 
fimovich,  Stalingradksaya  Oblast)  the  teachers,  with. the  help 
of  the  parents,  organized-  18  different  clubs,  -  ;/  -//..•/ 

In  many  boarding  schools;  the  parents ’actively  assist 
in  the  organization  of  sewing  and  cutting,  handicraft  and 
artistic  embroidery  circles  and  of  joiners  and  airplahe  model 
clubs.  The  grandfather  pensioners  drop  in  to  work  with  their 
grandchildren.  They  teach  the : children  joiners’  and  lock¬ 
smiths’  skills;  gardening'  and  beekeeping. 

Another, /thing.'  the -parents  ’  aktic  can  do  is  help  orga¬ 
nize  the  work  of  sponsorship.  In  this  respect,  the  public- 
spirited  parents  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad  set  a  good  example  • 

To  coordinate  the  sponsorship  activities  of  the  plants  and 
enterprises,  trusteeship  councils  are  set  up.  They  take  in 
the  managers  of  the  sponsoring  enterprises  (or  their  deputies) 
the  officials  of  Party,  trade-union  and  Komsomol  organizations, 
pa  rent -a 'if  Ivista  and  teachers.  The  trusteeship  councils  are 
a  new  way  of  interesting  the  masses  in  the  problems  of  Com¬ 
munist  education. 

By  their  diversified  and  helpful  activities  in  the 
field  of  boarding  school  education  the  councils  are  earning 
prestige  in  the  communities  in  which  they  do  this  important 
and  vital  work.  The  work  of  these  councils  is  constantly 
improving.  The  experience  of  the  Moscow  and  Leningrad  citi¬ 
zens  was  imitated  in  other  cities  and  districts  of  our 
country. 

In  working  on  a  broad  program  of  family  education, 
the  boarding  schools  propagandized  pedagogical  knowledge' by 
using  forms  of  work  tried  and  tested  in  the  schools  of  general 
education.  They  are  as  follows:  a)  personal  talks  and  con¬ 
ferences  by  teachers  and  health  officials  (in  boarding  schools 
and  at  home),  the  composing  of  memorandums  and  letters  on 
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individual  problems  of  personal  hygiene  and  education,  intro¬ 
ducing  parents  to  educational  literature  including  the  works 
of  the  most  outstanding  Soviet  pedagogues,  Nf  K#  Krupskaya 
and  A,  •  S.  Makarenko,  the  books  in  the  series  ^'Bibliography 
for  Parents,  ”  "To  Parents,  on  Education"  et  al. ) .  b)  Parents 
meetings, -and  lecture  bureaus  for  parents,  reports  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  problems  of  Communist  education  at  the  workers '  meet¬ 
ings  at  factories  and  plants,  at  enterprises  and  house  admini¬ 
strative'  units  and  in  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes,  question  and 
answer  sessions  on  educational  psychology  and  seminars  and' 
Clubs  for  the  parents’  aktiv.  - v  r:'.  .  -  -1,  ^ 

•?  Mass  forms  of  educational  propaganda  are  used  most 
often  in  imparting  to  parents  the  knowledge  of  the  basic 
fheory  of  Soviet  pedagogy  and  psychology,  i;  Individual  forms 
are  used  in  resolving  concrete  educational  problems. 

These  are  the  first  results  of  the  cooperation  of 
boarding  schools  and  families,  A  great  deal  is  yet  to  be 
done,  but  even  now,  the  parents  are  convinced  of  the  super¬ 
iority  of  the  new  educational  system.  The  experience  of  the 
work  of  the  boarding  schools  testifies  that  in  the  very  near 
future,  the  country  will  obtain  young  people  well  prepared 
for  life,  '  />;  ."f'-V.’". \'V  • 

Ratified  by  the  Decree  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  RSFSR 
on  13  April  1957,  No.  209 


'  ^  '  ;  Statement  on  Boai'ding' Schools 

1.  The  Aims  and  Problems  of  the  Boarding  Schools  .r-r.-v 

1.  The  boarding-school  is  .a  school  of  general  educa-. 
tion  with  character-building  as  well  as  educational  aims. 

It  is  a  school  of  a  new  type  called  upon  to  resolve  at  a  , 
higher  level  the  problems  of  the  training  of  -  thoroughly  well 
developed, ’  educated1  builders  of  Communism;'-  /■??-;  -;>*  -  v- A, 

2.  The  boarding-schools  must  establish  the  most  Favor¬ 
able  conditions’  for  thethorough  intermediate  general . and 
polytechnical  education  of  pupils ,  for  the  cultivation  of .high 
moral  qualities,  aesthetic  tastes  and  good ’health  and  pre- 

pa ration  for  practical  activity  in  various 'tranches  of  the  r 

national  economy.  .  /  ,  ■  ''/  A,--.  ■ 

3.  To  resolve  these  problems  successfully,  the  board¬ 
ing-school  consistently  implements  in  its  work  of . upbringing 
and  education  the  Leninist  principle  of  the  relation  pf  • r  • )  f 
school'  with'  life  andoflearnlng  with -productive  labor.;  .  0 

;  ii;  The  Opening  of  the  Boarding-Schools ;  2  i  ■ 

4.  -  The''  boarding-schools  are  opened,  b'y  the  •Ministry  ; 
of  Education  RSFSR,  at  the  request  0f.  the  ministries  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  autonomous  -republics,  the  kray,’  oblast  and  city 

' (cities  of  the  republics  under  RSFSR  jurisdiction)  departments 
of  public  education  with 'the  consent-  of  related  councils  of  ; 
ministers  of  autonomous  republics  and  the  executive  committee 
of ‘the '‘Soviet  bf^'  -Workers  Deputies  within  'the  limit  s  ;of  the 
established  plan,  depending  on  the  contingent  of  students;  :  ; 

and  the  network  of  boarding-schools^  '  giverihfche  availability  :1 
of  school  buildings  with  classrooms,  dormitories,  dining  rooms 
and  other  premises  and  a  staff  of  qualified  teachers  and  child 

supervisors.  ,  „  ,  .. 

5.  The  "bbardiiig-schools  are  under  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the  autonomous  republic,  kray, 
oblast  or  city  (cities  of  the  republics,  under ; RSFSR , jurisdic¬ 
tion)  department  of  pubbic  education  give  the  boarding  .  •  w 
schools  daily  Assistance  in'  selecting  qualified  cadres,  in 
establishing  the  ; work  of  upbringing  ana  education  and  the 
economic  side  of  the  life  these  schools*  ?.'>  . 

In  Moscow  and  Leningrad,' "the 'boarding  schools  are  sub- 
.  ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rayon-departments  of  public 

education.  '  '"  r-1  •• b' -■■■■■-  n 

6.  The  boarding-schools  are  ten-year  schools.  ..They 

are  attended  by  children  Of  both  sexes:  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  18."  *■ "  ' b  " -■  ' 
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At  the  opening  of  the  boarding  school,  children  are 
accepted  int 6  classes  one  to  nine  inclusively.  The  tenth 

grade  is  later  organized.'  f y  -g  f ■■■  ';g ;  g-v  ,  : 

The  hoarding-schools  may  also  consist  of  classes  one 
to  seven  or  one  to  eight,  with  the  subsequent  organization 
of  higher  classes,  as  a  rule  if  there  are  not  less  than  120  , 

hoard  1 n| 1Pupils^oardlng  schoois,  including  those  which  at  the 
time  Of  their  founding  do  not  have  classes  eight  to  ten,  are 

classified  as’  secondary  schools#  i f -i  1- ^ ' .. 

7  ;  The  boarding-school  piust  be  situated  in  an  area 
henef icill  tc  the  health  of  the  children,  and  have  school 
and  residential  buildings,  a  block  housing  a 

dining  room,  athletic  facilities,  an  experimental  study  area 

a  S|fhe  school  buildings  of  the  boarding  school  must  in¬ 
clude  classrooms,  laboratories  (for  the  study  of  physics, 
biology,  chemistry,  drafting,  machinery,  electricity,  domes¬ 
tic  science’ etc j,  study- product ion  workshops  (in  processing 
wood  and  metal,  for  sewing  at  al),  an  auditorium,  a  gymna- 
qinm  a  library  with  a  reading  room,  a  broadcasting  center, 
a  music  room,  a  teacher's  lounge.ro  am,  a  teachers'  studyroom, 
a  director's  office,  an  office  of  the  manager  of  studies  and 
a  doctor's-  office,  a  room  for  student  meetings,  a  pioneer  s 
room,  a  recreation  hall,  and  bathrooms  and  toilets. 

:?l fhe  living  quarters  of  the  boarding  school  must  include 
dormitories,  group  rooms,  lounge  rooms,  a  reception  room  (for 
the  meeting!  of  children  with  their  parents)  .private  rooms  - 

for  the  senior  supervisors,  and  the  technical  personnel  on 

dutyf  storerooms,  housekeeper's  room,  washrooms ?  hygiene 

rooms,  and  bath  and  shower  rooms,  !  •  r gv  . 

f  8.  The  boarding-school  may  include  on  its  grounds  a 

kindergarten  and  a  day  nursery.  f /'-V 

r  r  III.  Admission  into  a  Boarding-School 

•  : !  o.  Children  are  enrolled  in  a  boarding-school  entirely 

at  the  wish  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  yg .  *  i.-k 
;  ;  V-10.  Admissions  priority  belongs  to  the  children  of  . 

women  without ;husbands,  disabled  -eterans  ofwar  and  labor 
orphans  and  also  children  from  families  that  lack  the  neces- 

'  ‘  Tuition  is  charged  the  parents  on  a  sliding  scale,  ,  _ 

in  relation  to  their  earnings  and  in  keeping  with  established 

rates,  children  are  fully  supported  by  the  government  if 

they  have  no  parents  or  in  individual  cases,  if  they  come 
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from  families  with  many  qhildren  in  poor  circumstances,  at 
the^de  c  isi on  of  ■  'tlie  ispolkom  of  city  and  ray oh  Soviets  Vf  ::  n. 
Workers  Deputies  ,(  in'  the  residence  area  .of  the  ohildren) . . 

11 «  Children  who  live  in  families  may  attend  boarding 
schools  with. those  children  who  live  |n  Voarding-sphools  per- 

'  mGnentli2.  Applications  for  admission  to  the^boarding-schools 
are  accepted  annually  from  1: June  to  1  August. •. The  applica  y 
-■t-ions  are  considered  from  1  to  10  August,,  ’•Upon  acceptance,^ 
re ge strati ori  takes  place  from  25  to  30  August.  •  ..  - 

■  •  13.  -To  examine  the  applications  and  to  decide  on  ad¬ 
mission,  the  Council  of  Ministers  USSR  of  the  autonomous  re¬ 
publics,  and  the  ispolkom  of  the  kray  oblast  pr  pity  (cities 
of  the  republics  under  USSR  jurisdiction)  of  Soviets  of 
'  Workers  Deputies,  set  up  a  special  commission  which  includes 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  education  of  the  auto-*; 
nOmous  republic  or  the  department  of  :publjc;  .educaMon^the 
ministry  of  health  of  the  autonomous  republic  or  the  depart- 
dent  of  health,  the  director  of  the  boarding  school  and  re-  .. 
preservatives  of  social  organizations.’  /  •..  '■?>  j. 

Admission  of '  children .int o  the  boarding  schools  is 
subiect  to  the  decrees  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  RSFSR 
ard  tlie  health  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  child ^ 
ren  into  boarding  schools,  approved  by_the  Ivlins itry  «of  Health 
ond  tfro  Mini  '5 of  Education  RSFSR.  ;  '  :  ,r 

\  A  j’  At-  the  decision  of  the  Council  'of  Ministers  , of  the 
autonomous  republic,'  the  krayispolkom'  br'  gorispolkom  (of  ~-r 
cities  of  republics  under  RSPSR  jurisdiction)  the  right  to_ 
set  up  a  commission  of  admissions  to  boarding  schools  may  be 
granted  to  the  ispolkpms  of  rayon  and  city. (cities  of  the 
oblast,  kray  and  republic  under  ASSR  jurisdiction) ' Soviets 

of  Workers  Deputies ..  ft  =  ',...,7  ....V..77  -J- 

14*  i  Parents  who  have  placed  their  children  in  tli6 

boarding-school  must  cooperate. with' the  teaching  staff  dnd^ 
must  take  good  care  of  the  children- s  upbringing  while  they 

■  are, at  home.  .  ;r.~  t-'-.  .  ^ 

parent s  see  the ir  children  on  days  set  by  the  director 

of  the  boarding  school.  .  . .  ..,7 

At  the  request- of  parents  or  guardians,  the  director 

of  the  boarding  school  may  allow  the  pupils  to  go  home  on 
'  Sunday,  holidays  and  during  vacations.  7  V7 

.  IV.  The  Organization  of  the  Work  of  Education  s.nd 
’ ' :  Rearing  at  the  Boarding  schools  7;'.;  ■  —■  ; 

15.  The  boarding  school  provides  a  general  secondary 
;-x  education  that;  paves,  the  way"  to  higher  or  polytechnical  edu¬ 
cation  and  assures  the  training  of  pupils  for  practical  v- 
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activity  in  various  branches  of  the  national _ economy.  _ 

-The  entire  work  of  education  arid  rearing  in  the  d card¬ 
ing- school  must  he  aimed  at  the  training  of  thoroughly  well 
developed,  educated  builders  of  Communism,  brought  up  in  the 
spirit  of  Soviet  patriotism  and  utter  devbkkR  to  the  home-. 

land,  in  the  spirit  of  proletarian  internationalism  and  friend 

-ship  with  other  nations,  ..  1  .  .*'■  • 

.  16 .  The  work  of  educati oh  and  rearing  in  the  boarding 

school  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  studies  con distantly  com¬ 
bined  .with  socially  useful  labor,  on  the  organization  of  - 
of  diversified  work  activity  by  students  starting  with  ele¬ 
mentary  types  of  self-service,  and  every-day  household  chores 
uo  to  carticipatioh  in  productive  labor  in  school  production 
Workshpcs,  at  the  school  experimental  section,  at  enterprises, 
in  kolkhozes  sovkhozes  and  -MTS;  in  strict  conformity  with, 
the  ages  of  -the  children,  :.7V ‘  •' 

IV .  Learning  takes  place  in  the  children’s  native 
language  according  to  the  study  plans. and  programs  approved 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  RSFSR.;  ; 

.18.  -  The  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  and  the  number 
of  children  in  a  group  is  limited  bo  30. 

.  For  labor  studies  foreign  languages  and  production 
training, -.  the  class  is  divided  into;  two  subgroups,  if  there 
are  no  less  than  20  pupils  in  the  class. 

,  19,  To  enable  the  pupils  to  have  production  practice, 
to  draw  them  into  socially  useful  labor  and  to  effect  greater 
production  specialization,  the  boarding  school  is  attacned 
to  definite  enterprises,  sovkhoz es^MTS,  and  kolkhozes  by 
agreement  with:  local  organizations.,:'  ,  ,  . 

20.  The  boarding  schools  use  various  methods  of  work 

ensuring  an'  intelligent  and  solid  Assimilation  of  knowledge 
bv  students,  stimulating  the  development' of  their  intelectual 
capacities  and  their  energies  and  "fostering  skills  to  be  used 
in  independent  work! and  ability  to;; make  pracitcal  use  of  the 
knowledge  acquired.  ...  ..  . 

In  addition  to  classroom  sessions  which  are  the  basic 
form  of  studies',  the  boarding  schools  make  extensive  use  of 
other  forms  of  educational  work;  excursions, -practical  work 
in  workshops  and  at  school  experimental  stations  in  produc¬ 
tion  practice  at  industrial  enterprises  and  in  the  kolkhozes, 

MTS  and  sovkhozes.  '  -  "  :  • 

21.  .Physical  education  in  boarding  schools  is  based 
on  the  correct  organization  of  the  whole  regimen  of  the  day, 
nourishing  food,  the  instilling  of  hygienic  habits,  daily 
morning  setting-up  exercises,  followed  by  rubdowns  and 
-showers  and  the  systematic  hardening  of  the  organisms  of 

the  students.  .The  students  are  taught  (in  keeping  with  their 
ages)  gymnastic  exercises  during  and  after  class,  and 
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various  types  of  sports.  v.AThe  program  of  athletic  games  and 
competitions  is  rounded!  out  by  walks  and  hikes;  there  are 
sessions  of  physical  work  in  the  fresh  airetc.r..  ,-:o 

22.1  The  aesthetic  education  of  boarding-schools  stu¬ 
dents  is.  part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  work  of  education  and 
rearing,'7  especially  at  lessons  of  the,  indigenous  language 
ana  literature,  singing  and  drawing,  and  also  through  read-  ^ 
ing  guidance  and  various  types  of  extracurricular  work  ( en  //; 
masse  and  dn  clubs),  including  the  arts  and  the  organization; 
of  a  chorus  and  orchestra  (string  and  wind).  .  .  A/.  ;  .  ' 

25. "  The' boarding"  schools  pay  particular  attention  to 
-the  development  of  the  pupils’  individual  talents  and  abili¬ 
ties,-  both  in'  &hd  out  of  the  classroom,  -/fx?/:  ..  py.v,, ' , ..f v-  - 

24.  The  director  of  the  boarding-school  decides  on. 

the  order  and  regimen  of  the  day  ensuring  the  correct  combi¬ 
nation  bf  studies,  labor  and  rest.  --  -  ,tc  e  - 

25,  ‘The  boarding  schools  use  measures  of  encourage¬ 

ment  and  if  need  be,  of  punishment, -identical  with  those 
used  in  the  schools! of  general  education  of  -  the  Ministry  .of 
Education  RSFSBi.  r-. a  h  :-.:  -y.  rv 

•  •  26,  Glasses  begin  on  1  September  and  end  on  dates  ; 

set  for  all  the:  schools  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  RSFSR... 

27.  During  the  summer,  the  boarding  schools  organize 
activities  by  students  at  school  experimental  stations,  on 
the  school  garden  plot  and  in  the  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes, 
in  Combination  Withfrest  and  health. measures  (in  pioneer, 
Komsomol,  tourist  arid  other  camps) ,  7 

What  is  left  pf  the  summer  vacation  may  be  spent  with 
parent's,  for  a  period  of  up  to  four  weeks.  Pupils  who  are 
unable  to  stay  with  their  parents  or  who  have  no  parents, 
remain  at  the  school; and  rest  under  the  supervision  of  their 

teachers.  ..  x  o'  a- ..  1  .  .f  A  -i  - 

•  '  :  28.  ' Graduates  of  the  boarding  school  are  awarded  a 

diploma  which  indicates,  ;in ^addition  to  the  evaluation. of 
their  general  knowledge,  what  sort  of i production  training 

they  had  received.  '  id r.'  v,:i  fr-  cp,: :  -  1 

Graduates  of  the  boarding  school  are  directed  by  the 
isoolkdms  of  the  Workers  Deputies  to  work  in'  industrial  en¬ 
terprises,  kolkhozes,.  sovkhozes,  MTS,  and  cultural-educa- 
tional  institutions.  They  are  also  assigned  to  technical 
schOols  and  other  professional  educational,,-  institutions '  in. 
conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  national  economy  .and'  their ! 
production'  training,  with  Consideration  giyep  to;  their  wishes 

and  abilities  .  '-i  *-■  0  rm  oo; a.. i? 

Graduates  of  boarding  schools  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education  in  higher  or  intermediate  special  .educational 
institutions  enter,  them  on  the  same  conditions  as  other 
applicants.  , 
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V.  Organization  of  the  Student  Body  at 
'  '  ,  Boarding  Schools  -  ■  :  W  ■ 


gg.  All  the'  pupils  of  the  hoarding  school  constitute 
a  united  collective  which  takes  active  part  in  the  entire 

life  of  the  hoarding  school*  :  :  ’  :  ■tv 

The  participation  of  the'  collective  in  various  types 
of  socially  useful  work,  in  physical  education,  and  in  mass- 
cultural  and  club  activities,  is  based  on  the  initiative  and 
self-reliance  of  the  pupils  and  the  extensive  use  of  the 
method  of  socialist  competition'.  ' 

Collectives  at  boardinfe  schools  are  set  up  according 

to  the  principle  of  classes  or  dormitory  residence, _ the  pro¬ 
duction  work  activity.  Club  and  circle  work,  athletics  ^  etc. 

The  initial  collectives  of  students  are  united  into 
the  general  school  collective  which  elects  a  council  of  the 
collective  of  boarding  school  pupils  at  a  general  meeting. 

*"  30.  The  kmosomol  organization  of  the'  boarding  school 

is  established  and  works  on  the  basis  of  the  statute  of  the 
AH-Union  Leninist  Communist  Union  of  Youth*  .  ,  _ 

The  organization  and  work  of  the  Pioneer  Detachment 
of  the  Boarding  school  are  based  ion  the  Statement  on  Child¬ 
ren’s  Communist  Organizations  of  Young  Pioneers  imeni  V.  I. 

Lenin.  ‘ 1 1  V:W.  ’  '-’'a-.  v;  a  V  -  .v '"V- 

t  VI.  Staff  Members  of  the  Boarding  Schools  ;  •  ■ 


‘  31.  The  staff  and  the  salary  rates  of  the  officials 

of  the  hoarding  school  conform  to  the  established  typical 

Staffs^  ''  '  •*:  j!  '  *"'■  }  C\-  ..:r  \  .  ■  ■  '  y  '  •  -J  i:  1:-.'  ‘ 

’•32.  The  director  of  the  hoarding  school  is  appointed 
from  among  the  best  pedagogues,  possessing  executive  ahili- 
ties,  having  a  degree  in  education  and  management  experience 

of  not  less  than  5  years.  * 

The  director  is  responsible  for  the  correct 4 organ iza- 
tion  of  the  entire  work  of  education  and  upbringing,  for  the 
labor  training  of  pupils  and  their  preparation  for  practical 
activity,  for  the  safety  and  health  of  the  children  and  for 
t>ie  economic  setup  of  the  boarding  school. 

The  director  directs  the  entire  activity  of  the 
boarding  'school  in  keeping  with  the  principle  of  one-man- 
rule  but  With  the  help  of  the  social  organizations  of  the 
school.  The  orders  of  the  director  are  binding  on  all  the 

staff  members.  ■  '  ■■ ",i  iW-y::  1  ‘  ,  ;  ,'  . 

The  director  of  the  boarding  school  is  entitled  to 
make  changes  in  assigning  duties  to  staff  members  without 
increasing  the  staff  or  the  wage  fund.  ^ 

The  director  is  permitted  to  teach  at  the  boarding 
school  for  not  more  than  six  hours  weekly.  i  ; 
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.33.  The  manager  of  the  educational  and  rearing  part 
pf  the  work,,  is  appointed  from  among  persons  who  have  a  ; 
degree  in  education  and  experience  in  teaching  of  not  less 
than  five  years  and  who  nave  shown  themselves  to  be  good  or¬ 
ganizers,  ..and  pedagogues.  -  \'vh 

The  manager  of  'the  department  of  education  arid  up*- 
bringing  directly  supervised  the  educational  and  character- 
building  wohk  of  the  school  as  well  the  methods  us ed  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  is  answerable  to  the  director  of  the  boarding  school. 

The  manager  of  the  work  of  education  and  upbringing 
permitted  to  teach  in  the  boarding  school  for  not  more  than 

six  hours  per  week.  *7 :  „  J ,  J  V.. 

34,  The  teachers  and  child- supers! S ors  of  the  board¬ 
ing  school  are  selected  from  among  the  best' teachers  who  - 
are  conversant  with  child-psychology,  and  the  age  difference 
of  children,  who  combine  love  and  attention  to  children 
with”  sensible  strictness,  and  behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of 

imitation.  ■’ ■  .  <  ;  .  • .  “  ■’  /■  • ,  :7: v .  ■ ,  V  -  ■ 

35,  A  boarding  school  teacher  must  be  a  graduate  of 

a  higher  or  intermediate  (for  teaching  primary  grades)  school 

of  education.  ,.r  ’  ’ 

-  .  The  teacher  Is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  teaching 

and  for  character-building  work  and  for  the  prompt  carrying 
out  of  the  plan  of  studies  and  programs  of  subjects  which  he 
teaches  and  the  extracurricular  work  with  pupils  with  which 
he  is  entrusted,  :  v’.'"";  h'  >.• 

36,  The  senior  child-supervisor  must  have  a  degree 

in  education  and  teaching  experience  of  not  less  than  5  years. 
The  senior  supervisor  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
character-building  work  in  the  boarding  school,  for  adherence 
to  the . regimen  of  the  day  and  internal  rules  and ‘regulations 
and  for  the  children’s  safety  and  health.  '  i  >' 

37,  The  supervisor  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  school  of 
higher  or  intermediate  (for  grades  1-IV )  education. 

The  supervisors  are  selected  from  among  those  who  are 
able  to  direct  some  form  of  extracurricular  work  (in  physical 
education,  music,  singing  etc.  ) .  .  .  :  ' 

The  supervisor  attends  to  the  daily  tasks  of  child¬ 
rens  ing.  He  organizes  the  independent  work  of  pupils  within 
the  group  in  preparing  for  classes,  he  carries  out  various 
extracurricular  assignments  with  the  active  participations 
of  pupils,  he  enforces  obedience  to  the  rules  and  regulation 
and  the  regimen  of  the  school  protects  the  health  of  the  r 
children  and  sees  to  it  that  the  materials  and  equipment  . 
assigned  to  a  definite  group  of  children  are  properly  cared 
for.  The  supervisor  is  allowed  to  teach  at  the  boarding 
school  for  not  more  than  six  hours  weekly. 


38.  The'  assistant  director  is  responsible,  for  the 

economic  side  of  life  in  the  hoarding  school,  for* the  organi¬ 
zation  of  meals,  for  the  flow  of  educational  material  into 
the  school*  for  the  preservation  of  school  property  and  equip¬ 
ment,  for  the  normal  utilization  of  buildings  and  rooms  and 
their  maintenance,  and  for  the  correct  use  of  the  school's 
transportation  facilities,,  *:  ..  .  . 

39.  The  physician  and  the  nurse  are  appointed  and  ^ 
dismissed  through  the  ministries  of  education  of  the  auto¬ 
nomous  republic  or  department  of  public  education  the  school 

is  answerable  to,  at  the  request  of  the  health  organs.  •Lhe 
doctor  takes  care  of  medical  services,  he  watches  over  the 
children’s  health,  and  conducts  systematic  work  in  the  field 
of  prevention  and  treatment ,  He  examines  all  the  pupils  at 
least  twice  a  year,  attends  to  the  timely. hospitalization  Of 
the  sick,  supervises  the  physical  development  of  Children,  .• 
their  labor  load,  the  performance  of  the 'day’s  regimen,  phy¬ 
sical  education  and  athletics,  checks  the  quality  of  the  food 
and  inspects  the  sanitary  conditions  of  all  the  premises  and 
the  grounds  of  the  boarding  school.  He  conducts  educational 
work  in  the  field  of  sanitation  among  pupils  and  the  staff. 

40.  The  manager  pf  the  experimental  station  of  the 

boarding  school  sees  to  it  that  work  at  the  station  is  pro¬ 
perly  done;  he  supervises  the  organization  of  practice  work 
by  pupils  in  agriculture,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  proper 
physical  base  for  such  work.  He  sees  to  it  that  the  rules 
of  safety  are  strictly  observed  and  bears  material  responsi¬ 
bility  for  workshop  property.  . 

41.  The  master  (who  teaches  fifth  year  students  and 
other  senior  classes  in  boarding  schools)  organizes'  the  pupils’ 
work  in  educational  production  workshops  and  keeps  them  sup¬ 
plied  with  proper  tools  and  materials.  He  organizes  the  pro¬ 
duction  practice  of  the  students  and  is  responsible'  for  the 
observance  of  worshop  safety  rules;  he  conducts  extracurricu¬ 
lar  work  in  his  field  and  bears  material  responsibility  for 
the  condition  of  workshop  property. 

42.  The  director  puts  the  most  experienced  'science 
teachers  at  the  head  of  the  laboratories. 

The  heads  of  the  laboratories  are*  responsible  for 
laboratory  equipment  and  for  the  proper  organization  of 
laboratory  work. 

43.  The  senior  pioneer  leader  is  appointed  by  the 
department  of  public  education  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  boarding  school  by  agreement  with  the  kray,  oblast,  or 
city  committee  of  .the  VLKSM  /“"the  Korns omol_J7.  He  must  have 
a  degree  in  education  and  experience  in  pioneer  work. 

The  senior  pioneer  leader  directs  the  work  of  the 


pioneer  detachment  according  to  the  pioneer  work  plan  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  w.ork  done  by  the  teachers  of  the  boarding 

school.  :  .'.v  ,'V.v. V,"'h  v'-' 

44,  The  librarian  keeps  the  library  supplied  with 
books;  he  supervises  the  servicing  of  the  pupils  and  the 
teaching  staff  with  literature,  and  he'  works  -in  the’ field 1  of 
extracurricular  reading.  He  is  financially  responsible  for 
the  books,  r..,’-'  ..  v  "'V; 

,/  45,  The  bookkeeper  keeps  books  and  is  responsible 

for  financial  and  material  accounts,  'On  a  par  i/i/ith  the 
director,  he  is  responsible  for  the  correct  expenditure  of 
monetary  funds  and  the  state  of  physical  and  financial  ac¬ 
counts.  - 

..  .  46.  The  managing  and  teaching  staff  of  the  boarding 

schools  is.,  appointed  by  ;tbe;  minister  pf  education  of  the 
ASS?.,  the  director  of  the  kray,  oblast,  pity  (cities  of  the 
republics '  -under  RSFSR  jurisdiction)  department  of  public 
education/  at  the  request  of  the  director  of the  boarding 
school.  The  rest  of  the  staff  members  are  appointed  by  the 
director  of  the  boarding-school.  '  //.’ '  _ 

;  ,  Vll.  .  The  Hoarding  "School  PodagogiuA  1  _Couhoi 1  ’ 

1  47.  A  pedagogical  council  is  organized  in  every  board¬ 
ing-school.  The  composition  of  .the  pedagogical  council  is 
as  follows :  the  director  of  the;  boarding  school  ( the  chairman ) 
the  manager  of  the  department  of  education  and  upbringing, 
the  teachers,  the  senior  pioneer  leader,  the  senior  child- 
supervisor,  the  child-supervisors,  the  manager  of  the 'experi¬ 
mental  station,  '.the  master,  the  assistant  director  in  charge 
of  the  economic  department,  the  librarian, ''.the  physician  and 
the  chairman  of  the  parents  committee.  '  ,  ' 

The  decisions  of  the  council  are  in  force  after  they  j 
have  been  approved  by  the  director  of  the  boarding  school. 

VIII. The  Parents  Committee  and  the  Committee  of 

Assistance 

48.  For  the  sake  of  a  constant  and  close  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  boarding  school  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  a 
parents  committee  is  organized  at  the  boarding  school, 
elected  at  a  oarents'  meeting. 

The  chairman  of  the  parents’  committee  is  elected 
from  among  its  members. 

The  parents  committee  draws  parents  into  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  whole  work  of  the  boarding  school,  it. helps 
the  school  in  organizing  educational  and  character-building 
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work,  in  production  practice,  socially  useful  labor  by  pupils 

and  extracurricular  work.  ,,  ' 

49.  To  establish  close  ties  between  the  boarding 
school  and  the  social  organizations  and  to  draw  them  into 
cooperation  with  the  school  in  setting  up  the  machinery  for 
improving  the  work  of  the  boarding  school,  a  committee  of 
assistance  is  established.  . 

The  composition  of  the  committee  of  assistance  is  as 
follows:  representatives  of  the  rayon  or  city  Soviets  of 
Workers  Deputies, Party*  Korn's omol  and  trade-union  organiza¬ 
tions  and  representatives  of  sponsoring  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions,  sovkhozes,  kolkhozes  and  MTS. 


IX.  Financing  and  Accounting  v’  ■ 

50 o  The  boarding  school  is  financed  by  the  ASSR  re¬ 
public  j  kray*  oblast  and  city  (cities  of  republic  -  RSFSR  ». 
subordination)  budget  In  conformity  with'  the  estimate  approved 

In  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  the  boarding  schools  are 
financed  according  to  rayon  budgets.  ,  . . 

Tuition  received  for  maintaining  children  m  boarding 
schools  is  enered  in  the  books  as  part  of  the _ income  of  the 
budgets  from  which  the  boarding  schools  are  financed. 

The  income  received  as  a  result  co  the  work  of  pupils 
in  workshops  and  £he  ' garden  plot,  at  enterprises  and  in  kol¬ 
khozes,  is  entered  in  the  books  as  a  special  fund  of  the 
boarding-school  and  is  used  in  conformity  with  the  estimate 
approved  by  the  ministry  of  education  of  the  USSR  or _ the ^ re¬ 
lated  department  of  public  education  and  registered  m  finan¬ 
cial  organs,  to  improve  the  diet,  and  the  living  conditions 
and  cultural  services  of  the  pupils,  to  expand  the  workshops 
and  the  garden  plots  and  for  prizes  and awards. 

51  #  The  boarding  schools  enjoy,  the  rights  or  &  legal 
entry  and  have  a  stamp  with  the  state  seal  of  RSFSR  and  a 
local  stamp. 
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